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Even if the weatherman crosses you up, you’re always dressed 











SIBLE OVERCAST 


right in the suit with the weightless feel... your Plateau*—the 
largest selling year-’round suit in the history of men’s clothing. 


Smooth and lustrous, made of the finest wool that’s been 
specially pre-laxed in the loom by Pacific Mills, your Plateau 
worsted suit is given Balanced Tailoring by Timely Clothes. See 
stores below or write for the name of the Plateau dealer nearest 
you. Suit $75. Slacks $22.50. Sentry Coat $62.50. 


COTTRELL’S, DENVER GREENTREE S, RICHMOND 
BRAVO & McKEEGAN, STOCKTON ROTHSCHILD’S, KANSAS CITY AND OKLAHOMA CITY 





Budi glon DRESS 
o f RIGHT 
< You can't 


261 Fifth Avenue. New York 16. A member of Burlington Industries, Inc. ae 









to any man 
who 


entertains... 


Why put the brakes to a smooth-running party? Nothing 
will do it like that most awkward of after-dinner speeches, 
usually from the customer's wife to yours 

“Now you must let me help with the dishes.” 

Lucky the hostess (and the host) who can make the 
saving answer: “Oh, but we have a KitchenAid automatic 
dishwasher.” 

In all truth, a KitchenAid is as much for you as it is 
for your wife. Not just at party time, but off-evenings... 
weekends...when you just want to relax and enjoy the 
family. Anything that gives her more time for living will 
do the same for you—and nothing does it so beautifully 
as a new KitchenAid...by Hobart. 

As a man, of course, you'll be even quicker to see the 








many things that set a KitchenAid apart. The Hobart 
name, long first in the field. The way a KitchenAid is put 
together, so much more solid...so much better built... 
than other makes. The big revolving power wash arm, 
the separate blower-dryer—both exclusive with Hobart. 

You'll appreciate the sensible size, too: standard cabinet 
width. And your wife can have any model her taste 
prefers—to fit as neatly into your kitchen as it fits your 
way of living. Why not now? 

P.S. Looking for a surprise gift? Consider a new food 
preparer or an electric coffee mill, they're KitchenAid, too. 

See the new KitchenAid. Write The Hobart Manufac- 
turing Company, Troy, Ohio. In Canada: 175 George 
Street, Toronto 2. 


.time for Living ...time for a KitchenAid 


The Finest Made...by GB © 
! } 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Food, Kitchen and Dishwashing Machines Sy’ 
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No. 1 in a new series: 


How to cool a pilot in the Thermal 





| With aircraft that top 1000 mph now in military service, the problem 


of heat dispersion gets growing attention from Douglas engineers. 


Once called the heat barrier, science now uses a more accurate 
term, thermal thicket. The faster you fly through the earth’s atmos- 
pheric blanket, the further into the thicket you get . . . 
typ At Mach 2, twice the speed of sound, a plane’s skin temperature can reach 275°F. 

At Mach 3 it leaps to 650°F, and at Mach 5 hardened steel wilts like lettuce... 

Douglas is attacking this heat problem on many fronts. Air condi- 
tioners powerful enough to cool a theater were tested in the famous 
X-3 research plane seen at left. In current Douglas missiles, amazing 
advancements are being made in the design of heat-resisting mate- 
b rials and structures. This knowledge will speed the solution of the 
thermal thicket problem for piloted aircraft. 






The Douglas X-3, 
used in heat 
dispersion studies. 





The Douglas aero-rotor, an in- 
strument that blasts out high 
velocity gas at temperatures up- 
ward of 3000 degrees fahrenheit, 
helps in research for materials to 
withstand high temperatures and 
jet velocity erosion. Other work 
now on the boards at Douglas 
ranges from designs for practical 
application of atomic power to 
the complete design and building 
of intercontinental missiles—and 
even includes the engineering for 
a space platform first considered 
as early as 1946. 





Depend on 


DOUGLAS 
po. —Jirst in Aviation 


— > 
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What kind of headaches do YOU have ? 


Your physician will tell you there are many different kinds 


Tension—Do you pay the price 


of headaches as the result of the 
tensions of today’s living? Then 
you should discover Bufferin, 
the modern, faster-acting head- 
ache remedy. 





Sinus troubles frequently cause 
headaches. When this happens, 
it's the perfect time to take 
Bufferin because Bufferin acts 
twice as fast as aspirin to bring 
prompt relief. 


Cold miseries are apt to hang on and often require 
prolonged treatment. That's why you need Bufferin, 
the modern antacid pain-reliever—and you can keep 
taking it as long as those painful cold miseries last 
without fear of upset stomach, 





If you take aspirin for any of these ailments remember 


BUFFERIN 


acts twice as fast as aspirin! 





Medical science knows : 
that a pain reliever must ...and won't upset your stomach 
go through the stomach — 
the way aspirin often does 


and into the blood stream 
to relieve pain, 


Bufferin combines aspirin 
with two antacid 
ingredients. These speed 
the pain reliever out of 
the stomach and into 

the blood stream twice 
as fast as aspirin, BG. 





\ ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT 
Bufferin acts twice as fast netiey- 22" ergata 
as aspirin to relieve pain. 


And it won't upset your 





IF YOU SUFFER FROM PAIN OF ARTHRITIS OR 
RHEUMATISM, ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BUFFERIN. 





stomach as aspirin often does. 
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The Continental Insurance Company 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company 


It’s just about how you feel when you’re far 
from home and an accident happens. Your 
greatest need is the help of someone who knows 
what to do and how to do it. 

If you are insured in a company of the 
America Fore Group, you can be sure that no 
matter where you may be, such a friend is near- 
by and ready to come to your aid in case of need. 


> 





He will be one of America Fore’s 40,000 
agents or claims men located throughout the 


country —rendering the service and help you 
are entitled to expect when you are insured in 
a capital stock company with nation-wide 
facilities. 

Remember, in the long run, the best insurance 
is the least expensive. 


= 
{J\ Oy; For the name of a nearby America Fore agent 
l= call Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25, 
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Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York 





LETTERS 





Digging Down Under 
Sir: 

Thank you for your commendable tongue- 
twisting, throat-throttling, teeth-twitching re- 
view [Feb. 25] of Smiley. 

MELVILLE Morris Jr. 
Boston 


Sir: 

I don’t wish to appear to be overly inquisi- 
tive, but I would like to put a question to 
the reviewer of Smiley: Did he or did he 
not like the movie? 

A. RoBert Kassin 
Brooklyn 


@ He said it was bokker—Ep. 
Sir: 
Because Time didn’t print a glossary, 
Are brickbats flying in, | wonder? 


Your “Smiley” leaves me at a lossary— 
I just don’t dig so deep Down Under. 


Buett R. SNYDER 
Beachwood, N.J. 


@ A bludger is a sleazy hood, 
Flat stoney is broke as can be. 
Bokker means it’s bloody good, 
And a basket of oranges is she—Ep. 


Southern Battleground 
Sir: 

Re your Feb. 18 cover story on Mont- 
gomery's Martin Luther King: Your lack of 
taste is only surpassed by your abysmal 
ignorance. 

(Mrs.) Wittey-GayLe Martin 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Sir: 

Kudos for your article, and a pox on the 
bigoted segregationists of Montgomery, Ala. 
Thank you for opening my eves. 

Tony VEHE 
Gstaad, Switzerland 


Sir: 
Why must humanity spawn so many little 
Talmadges—and so few great Kings? 
Ropert G. STOLze 
Belleville, Tl. 


Sir: 

I have tolerated your slanted treatment of 
the South and Southerners because I enjoyed 
reading other sections of Time; but your pic- 
ture of the “Montgomery Battleground” is 
too much to take. My friends do not wear 
“wool hats” or carry sticks of dynamite, nor 
have they ever condoned any violence against 


the colored people or ever attended any mass 
mectings to organize against Negroes or belong 
to the Ku Klux Klan. That there are Chris- 
tians among the ignorant whites may be al- 
most unbelievable to your intelligent readers 
in the North. My friends do have one thing in 
common: they have or are becoming non- 
subscribers and non-readers of your magazine, 
AsuTon H. Cary 


LaGrange, Ga. 


Sir: 

Time continues its insults to the South with 
its cover portrait of a Negro preacher, who 
spends his time agitating equality of the races. 





Bettmann Archive 
Goose PULLING (circa 1889) 


We only read Time to see what new slur it has 
for the white people of the South, whether it 
is race trouble in Georgia or Mississippi, or a 
goose pulling in South Carolina. 


W. B. Burcu 
Winter Garden, Fla. 


@ Trme brings all things. The cruel and 
ancient “sport” of goose pulling (see 
cut) no longer exists in South Carolina. 
—Eb. 
Sir: 

What happened to copies of the Feb. 18 
issue in the South? 

R. D. FENTRISS 

Valparaiso, Ind. 


@ A sellout.—Eb. 


—_—~_—~~—~~~-n— eee EE 
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Feathered Pedestrian 


Sir: 

I hold no brief for the 1957 car models 
described in your Feb. 18 Letters column, but 
on behalf of my fellow citizens of this state, I 
resent Mrs. McKinley’s remarks. The road 
runner or chaparral cock is a cheerful bird, a 
curious delight to the traveler, an unassuming 
and, indeed, pedestrian fellow—the antithesis 
of the long, loud, brassy products designed for 
conspicuous consumption by the free-wheeling 
denizens of the freeways. 

ALFRED P, WHITTAKER 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


Sir: 

You should see the admiring regards every 
time one of these “new shapes of motion 
itself,” one of these Gesamtkunstwerke, glides 
like a fairy queen through the mass of 
beetle-shaped, mud-colored “utility” cars sur- 
rounding us here. 

Kart THeo HEINRICH 
Saarbriicken, West Germany 
Sir: 

The weirder they are, the more noticeable 
the advertisement that the owner can afford 
a brand-new car. 

Mrs. Henry BLAKISTON WILKINS 
Washington, D.C. 


The Middle East 


Sir: 

The Gaza Strip controversy constitutes an 
example of the problem that is causing many 
U.S. officials to lose faith in the U.N. I agree 
with Senator Knowland that a double stand- 
ard on international policy may make the U.S. 
and the U.N. look as two-faced as the mytho- 
logical Janus, but the U.N. should adopt 
some kind of “speak loudly and carry a big 
stick” policy with some of these countries 
which are causing it to lose prestige in the 
world, and which may eventually cause it to 
meet the same unfortunate termination which 
the old League of Nations met. 

Donacp L. LEININGER 
San Jose, Calif. 
Sir: 

Time captions U.N. Delegate Knowland 
as “a bulldozer in the forest” on the question 
of sanctions for Israel. Knowland is urging 
consistent application of principles of inter- 
national justice and morality to all nations 
alike; Dulles and Eisenhower have erected a 
crazy-quilt patchwork of inconsistency in for- 
cign policy,and Knowland will lead them out of 
the woods if they will only stop and listen. 

M. Hunter Brown, M.D. 
Los Angeles 
Sir: 

I don't think the State of Israel has any 
right to exist, but since it does it is shameful 
duplicity on the part of the U.S. and the U.N. 
to grant the end without granting the means. 

CHARLES S. ALDERSON 
Chicago 


Blight of Youth 
Sir: 

Dermatologist Robert MacKenna has per- 
formed a yeoman’s service for the much- 
maligned teen-ager by calling attention to one 
of his real problems—acne—and its serious 
aspects [Feb. r1] . . . 

Davin Fisuer, M.D. 
Chicago 
Sir: 

The medications prescribed by Dr. Mac- 
Kenna sound fine to me, but whatever hap- 
pened to the treatment with the patient's own 
blood? When I had acne as a boy in Vienna, 
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EVERY TIME on™ 


DANCES, I'M MORE \ 

THANKFUL FOR ALL THE 
WONDERFUL THINGS 

DOCTORS CAN DO 


; 


te OF US can recall a time not too long ago when 
meningococcus meningitis was high up on the list of 
fatal childhood diseases. Perhaps no disease of children 
was more feared, because meningitis . . . or “brain fever” 
as it was called . . . nearly always meant the worst. 

Doctors had no cure. And when a child did recover, 
there was always a chance of damage to the brain. 

Fortunately, several new drugs have halted the killing 
and crippling powers of meningitis, so that physicians can 
now treat most cases confidently and successfully. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


MAKERS OF MEDICINES SINCE 1866 
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| KNOW 
/ HOW YOU FEEL. 

WHY, JUST THINK 
| WHAT MENINGITIS 
\ MEANT WHEN WE 
\. WERE CHILDREN! 





-j 


This has been called one of the most heartening devel- 
opments in the entire history of medicine. And equally 
heartening are the gains against pneumonia, whooping 
cough, appendicitis, and nutritional diseases . . . to name 
just a few. 

When you consider what all this means . . . in terms of 
saving lives, shortening recovery time and making normal 
living possible . . . you appreciate the effectiveness and 
value of modern medical care. In fact, it may well prove 
to be the biggest bargain that will ever come your way. 

Copyright 1957—Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Working with your physician, your pharmacist 
and your hospital to make modern medical care one 
of the most rewarding investments of your life. 





What a 















of a 


room air conditioner ! 


Just what you'd expect from 
Frigidaire and General Motors, 
So silent, so compact. So generous in 
its volume of clean, sweet, cool air. 
So lasting in service. So smart in styling. 
And so easy to install and easy to buy at 
present low prices. See the many models— 
compare capacities—select the right one recom- 


mended by your trained Frigidaire dealer —and 





dream on!—for happy years and years to come. 


vv 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS... made by 


FRIGIDAIRE 


installed and serviced by Frigidaire quality dealers everywhere 









For the new-fashioned 
SHEER LOOK in styling 
—look for the name 
FRIGIDAIRE on the room 
air conditioner you buy. 


2Ww™ 
FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, 





GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, 


DAYTON I, OHIO 











my physician used to give me a shot of an 
antistreptococcic agent every other day, and 
between days, injections with my own blood. 
Aiter two months I was practically rid of 
the acne. 

Oxiver Bryk 
Washington, D.C. 
@ This type of treatment was com- 
monly used in years past but is not 
now regarded by medical authorities 
as effective-—Eb. 


Fine Young Couple 
Sir: 

H.M. Queen Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Edinburgh are two fine people who by their 
way of life make no mean contribution to 
the maintenance and consolidation of friend- 
ship and good will among the peoples of the 
West, of Africa and of Asia; yet Time [Feb. 
18] gives space to scurrilous rumors about 
their private activities. 

I, THOMSON 


Montreal 


Sir: 

Why hint that things are wrong when duty 
takes a man from his home for four months? 
And why imply that if a couple don’t have 
a baby in five years they are out of love? 
Where is your balanced judgment? 

(Tue Very Rev.) H.C.L. HEywoop 
Provost of Southwell 
Southwell, Nottinghamshire, England 


Sir: 
English, Greek, or French 
South African, or Latin; 


Almost any wench 
Would cotton to Mountbatten, 


R. M. AND J. J. Powers 
Boston 


Friendly Exchange 
Sir: 

How could you stir us up this way with 
the provocative information that wealthy 
King Saud’s gift to Ike was a secret | Feb. 
181? We keep imagining a locked room 
somewhere in the White House, unknown 
even to Mamie, in which is hidden a bevy 
of veiled and beauteous dancing girls. 

Tueoposta C, Lester 
West Acton, Mass. 


The secret is out. Saud gave Ike a 
scimitar in a lavishly jeweled scabbard. 
Ike gave Saud an original painting of 
a Colorado landscape by a well-known 
amateur artist, bearing the initials 
D.D.E. in its corner, plus a desk set. 
—Ep. 


Welcome Mat? 
Sir: 
After Washington has invited so many 
distinguished guests to the U.S., one wonders 
why it has never bothered to invite Franco— 
a man who was among the first to recognize 
the dangers of Communism. 
Hans WITVOET 

San Bernardino, Calif. 


Poet v. Critic 


Sir: 

Critic John Ciardi’s boorish assault on 
Anne Lindbergh's verse [Feb. 18] sounds 
suspiciously like the hysterical protest of one 
who fears that readers may be lured away 
from the jabberwocky school of modern 
verse, of which he considers himself the 
grand high panjandrum. 

CATHERINE CARMICHAEL 
Staten Island, N.Y. 
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Sir: 

Poetry should be judged qua poetry, not 
by the name in the upper left-hand corner 
of the MS.—so orchids to one John Ciardi 
for his criticism of Anne Lindbergh’s poetry. 
In The Unicorn, as in all her other books, 
she sees and thinks and feels with monoto- 
nous regularity. She may be a splendid per- 
son, but she’s a lousy poet. Critic Ciardi is 
so right, and I’m glad he had the courage 
to speak up. 

Louis B. Kirk 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 


Sir: 
Ciardi’s Dilemma 
He shot at a doe 
With a round of scorn, 
And got himself gored 
By a unicorn. 


Ze_MaA H, Meek 
Acampo, Calif. 


Country Slickers 
Sir: 

Our deep appreciation of the factual ap- 
praisal of America’s weekly editors in your 
Feb. 4 Press section. It's ten times tougher 
to face up to the obligations of printing all 
the news fairly and fully in a small town 
than it is in a city. 

Atan C. McINtosu 
President 
Weekly Newspaper Representatives, Inc. 
New York City 


Sir: 

In a vague and indefinable way I am 
irritated by your remarks about weekly 
papers, probably because we were not in- 
cluded. I don't suggest you applaud the 
Enterprise's editorial gambits: “Don't move 
the girls; move the school,” and the finger- 
printing of all Nevada clergymen. The first 
we won hands down, and the town of 
Searchlight dutifully moved the grade school 
soo yards from the nearest crib to conform 
with the law. The latter matter is in flux. 
But I do suggest that we have more fun, 
give greater pleasure and outrage to more 
people and perform a far higher duty to 
civilization than all the editors of weeklies 
who are fretted for integration, gambling 
and their own “good name.” These matters 
are strictly for the birds and only worth con- 
sideration in whatever may be the press of 
Big Rock Candy Mountain. 

Lucius BEEBE 
The Territorial Enterprise 
Virginia City, Nev. 
Ghost Notes 
Sir: 

It is with considerable interest that T read 
your Feb. 18 article “Ghost Stories.” You 
refer to the “lens-shy ghost” who smashed 
the photographer's camera as a “poltergeist.” 
That term is usually used to describe ghosts 
who throw things about. I had some experi- 
ence with these “unquiet spirits” when I 
lived in a certain house in Glen Cove, L,I. 
several years ago. 

R. M. Kuczapinskr 
New York City 
Sir: 

My brother, an artist, died last year, and 

his ghost has now taught me to paint. 
Mary ANN METZEN 

Dighton, Mass. 

Sir: 

I'm inclined to think that St. John Bosco 
was suffering from hallucinations, and was 
ripe meat for the practical jokers who ganged 
up on him at the crucial hour of midnight. 

Bert JOHNSON 
Selah, Wash. 
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Enjoy this Leda, 


plus 
quiet, clean, healthful 


living in every room! 


Awaken to this dream of home-wide comfort now! 
Frigidaire makes the right, compact, hide-away 
system that thriftily spreads the magic of year-round 
air conditioning throughout your entire home. 
You dial the temperature you want—live in a 
cleaner, healthier, atmosphere. Appetites improve. 
Many allergies are relieved. Outside noise is quieted, The whole house 
stays wonderfully cleaner. It’s a new world of comfort and convenience 
for everyone in every room. The cost? You needn't wonder or guess. Your 
Frigidaire dealer can tell you in ONE HOUR OR LESS—and without 
obligation—exactly what we mean when we say, “Frigidaire offers today’s 


thriftiest buy in quality Comfort Conditioning for your entire home.” 


t 
FULL-HOME CONDITIONERS... made by 


FRIGIDAIRE | 


installed and serviced by Frigidaire quality dealers everywhere 


GM 











In full-home, year-round conditioning, the 
SHEER LOOK means built-in, blend-in, effi- 
ciency and beauty, whether concealed or seen. 








FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, 


' 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, DAYTON I, OHIO 
9 





Don Duggan was down in the dumps... 





Don has a good job. Highly skilled. 
Takes care, concentration. But Don’s 
thinking hard...about something else! 





‘ 
£3 
woe 


He has to have an operation. Not ma- 
jor, but still . . . two weeks out. Plus 
bills.So Don worries. Foolish? Maybe. 


eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 





Sad, too. He must have forgotten how 
much his group insurance would help. 
Don really doesn’t have to worry at alll 


But Tip Hiller’s on top of the world! 





Tip never worries about this sort of 
thing. Why? Because his employers 
have B. E. U. with their Connecticut 
General group benefits plan. 


eee eee eeereeeeeeererereeewneeeereeeee 


So Tip understands exactly how his 
protection works. Works fine. Because 
means Better Employee 


B. E. U. 


Understanding of group benefits. 





See the big difference B. E. U. can 
make? For you? Sure! Ask your in- 
surance man or Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, Hartford 15. 


Gar Wood Industries, Inc., General Aniline & Film Corp. and Mac Gregor 
Sports Products, Inc. all have custom-planned Connecticut General group 
benefits. Take a few profitable minutes to find out about B.E.U. 


7 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


GROUP INSURANCE 
PENSION PLANS 
HEALTH 

ACCIDENT 

LIFE 
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VERY frankly, Procter & Gamble is 
not looking for the average young 
man. Procter & Gamble wants the un- 
usual man who isn’t afraid of responsi- 
bility, hard work, and the challenge 
that comes with rapid advancement. 

Men on the way up at Procter & 
Gamble rarely enjoy for long the com- 
fortable feeling that they know their 
job so well they can do it with their 
eyes shut. Before a man knows his job 
that well he gets a new job with bigger 
responsibilities and new things to learn. 

In the last 10 years alone, Procter & 
Gamble sales have increased from $352 
million to over a billion dollars. This 
rapid expansion has created a need for 
personnel in every department and in 
every echelon. Since the Company has 
a firm policy of promotion from with- 
in, opportunities for advancement are 
frequent. Each operating group is 
small enough that an individual's prog- 
ress can be closely observed and merit. 
imagination, and efficiency are quickly 
rewarded. 

If you are between the ages of 21 and 
30. and have a good school record 
which demonstrates leadership quali- 
ties. here are the kinds of positions 
open to you. 


1. Do you want to be a part of a fast-grow- 

ing, aggressive company in a highly com- 6 

petitive field of business? 

Would you be interested in a career that 

involved real responsibilities right from 

the day you went to work? 

Are you convinced that you have a high 

degree of imagination, aggressiveness and 

good judgment? 8 

4. Can you work easily and effectively with 
all levels of people? 

5. As a student, did you get good grades 


If you answered “yes” to most of the a 
would fit in well at Procter & Gamble, 
this “quick quiz” whether you « 
We by . however, that t ¢ questions 
feel you are qualified, please write us for more info 














Sales—Special training program, makes pre- 
vious experience unnecessary, and assures a 
man of the opportunity to progress rapidly to 
responsible positions in sales management. 
Advertising—Men needed who can take on 
broad responsibility quickly in business ad- 


ministration within the framework of mar- 
keting and advertising. 
Comptroller’s—Opportunity for advance- 
ment into managerial positions is offered to 
men with a business or liberal arts education 
and an interest in management accounting 
Buying and Tratlie—Vital phases of our 
operation requiring top caliber men inter- 
ested in vigorous business activity 
to participate in major company decisions. 
Research and Development, Engi 
ing, Manufacturing—For men with 
degrees in engineering, science or business 
who are interested in re 
velopment, equipment design and factory 
management, 

Overseas—Interesting opportunities in all 
the fields mentioned above are available with 
Procter & Gamble in major foreign cities. No 
contract or special language requirement 








a chance 








“arch, process de- 





Procter & Gamble is one of the country’s leading manufacturers of soaps, synthetic detergents, 
health and beauty aids, food, and paper products for household and industrial use. 
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executive ability 
and also participate in school affairs? 





. Has past experience in school or in the 
service convinced you that you can moti- 
vate men by leading rather than driving? 







Do you believe, assuming proper guid- 
ance and motivation, that 
solely within yourself? 

Do you believe that the selection and de- 
velopment of people is the single most 
important element in the success of a 
business. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





Mr. W. L. Franz, 
Supervisor of Employment 
PROC 


| 
| 
R & GAMBLE 
Dept. Tl | 
301 East 6th St. | 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio | 
Dear Sir: I should like to hear more | 
about the career opportunities at Procter 
& Gamble. Please send me an application | 
form and appropriate literature. 


I will receive | 
I received \ ( dearee) 
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—_—_—— | 
(school (year) | 
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Paul DeKoning, President of Janrzen, Inc., says: 





‘““] send her out in the worst weather!’’ 


“But I've got to! Top-fashion Jantzen swimsuits are rushed 
to the stores in mid-winter to beat competition for cruise 
and resort wear. 

‘Speed is essential. The styles that catch on. are followed 
by big re-orders. 

‘To meet the demand — before our competitors do — we 
rely on Air Express! 


“Our swimsuit factory here in Portland, Oregon uses Air 


—___ & AirExpres 


Express to ship all over the country. Air Express never fails us. 

Air Express is using radio-controlled trucks to hustle 
shipments on the ground to and from airports. And any ship- 
ment can be instantly traced by the new Air Express private 
teletype system 

"Yet, we save money by specifying Air Express. For in- 
stance, a 10 Ib. shipment from Portland, Oregon to Kansas 
City, Missouri costs $6.66. That's 57¢ less than any other 
complete air service.” : 





30 YEARS OF GETTING THERE FIRST via U.S. Scheduled Airlines 


CALL AIR EXPRESS ... divisionof RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
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HEN Premier Ben-Gurion appeared 

on TrMe’s cover on Aug. 16, 1948, 
it was as the head of the newly created 
state of Israel, victorious in battle over 
the Arab armies but facing all the un- 
certainties of a predictably difficult 
future. On Jan. 16, 1956 Ben-Gurion 
was on Trme’s cover again, back from 
a brief retirement to lead his nation 
at another moment of crisis, “a head- 
long man in a hurry,” “a prophet who 
packs a pistol.” This week, as David 
Ben-Gurion stood at the center of the 
diplomatic negotiations over the Mid- 
dle East, he gave a Troe correspondent 
his own story of the troubled history 
of his people and their determined 
hopes for the years ahead. See Fore1cn 
News, The Watchman of Zion. 


W ITH Ben-Gurion preparing to with- 
draw from Egyptian soil, the world’s 
eyes swung to another defier of U.N. 
resolutions, Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser, whose country since 1951 has 
ignored a U.N. resolution to let Israeli 
ships through the Suez Canal. Would 
Nasser now agree to final clearance of 
the canal and negotiate an acceptable 
contract for its operation? Gamal Ab- 
del Nasser is a man who once aroused 
universal admiration, then widespread 
concern. His brief career has now 
reached a fateful turning. For a new 
estimate of the 39-year-old dictator of 


the Nile, see Forercn News, Nasser: 


The Other Man. 


ING HENRY VIII not only had six 

wives but he was also an enthusias- 
tic composer. One of his love songs 
appropriately titled Helas, Madame, 
will be performed in New York this 
week by a group known as Pro Musica 
Antiqua. The royal composer is only 
one of hundreds from Albéniz to Zan- 
donai whose works are heard in New 
York every season in dozens of little 
halls and auditoriums far from Carne- 
gie Hall and the Met. There out-of- 
the-way music groups, both amateur 
and professional, are giving Manhattan 
the kind of musical excitement that 
the booming off-Broadway theater has 
brought to its stage. See Music, Far 
From Mid-Manhattan, 


HEN Winthrop Rockefeller and the 

State of Arkansas got together 
four years ago, things began to happen 
in the lives of both. By persuading 
Arkansans to pull themselves up by 
their bootstraps and lure in new in- 
dustry, Rockefeller and the industrial 
commission he heads are working an 
economic revolution in the Razorback 
State. In the doing, the one-time play- 
boy has found a cause—and a home. 
See Business, Arkansas Catalyst. 
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Isn’t it time your family enjoyed Big 
Picture Television at its thrilling, 
true-to-life best? Replace your old 
TV set with a magnificent Magnavox 
now—and enjoy the biggest picture in 
television, plus superb Magnavox 
sound! Truly, here is television enjoy- 
ment that makes every program a 
spectacular adventure, right in your 
living room! The Broadview 24-inch* 
(right) offers you all the quality and 
dependability you expect and get only 
from Magnavox. Complete with stand, 
in cordovan or blond finish. 


— $] 9 9°°., 





Lavo. 
lelity 


in television, too! 


Magnavox television brings you 
the same breathtaking realism . . . the 
same matchless quality... that go 
into Magnavox radio-phonographs, 
the finest in the world! No other expe- 
rience in television approaches the 
lasting pleasure you’ll get from a 
magnificent Magnavox! The Gold 
Seal Cosmopolitan 24-inch* offers 
3 high fidelity speakers and a 10-watt 
amplifier to create big pictures that 
look alive and sound alive. Shown here 
in cherry with provincial base. . . 
$399.50 (VHF). Your Magnavox 
dealer is listed in the yellow pages of 
your phone book. The Magnavox 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


*diagonal measure 
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high-fidelity television « radio-phonograpns 
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THE NATION 
First Stage 


ISRAEL WILL GET OUT, cried the head- 
lines, as Israel's Premier David Ben- 
Gurion promised to order his tough little 
army home by phased withdrawal from 
the Gaza Strip and the western shores of 
the Gulf of Aqaba. By rights the news 
should have prompted a moment of rest 
for tireless Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles. He had spent the week argu- 
ing, reasoning, cajoling, and proposing— 
both with foreign diplomats and con- 
gressional critics, e.g., Senate Majority 
Leader Lyndon Johnson. He tried to 
make it clear to Israel (without prejudic- 
ing the Arab nations) that Egypt would 
risk the ire of the U.S. and the U.N. if 
Nasser tried again to blockade Israel's 
commerce or go back to raiding Israel (as 
Israel had raided Egypt) across the bor- 
der. The U.N.’s equally tireless Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold sent word to 
the U.N.’s ten-nation Emergency Force 
in the desert to arrange the take-over of 
Gaza and Aqaba “as a matter of the 
utmost urgency.” 

But no sooner had the Israel situation 
jelled than it seemed to unjell. Israel’s 
Ben-Gurion called his Cabinet into Sab- 
bath sessions and hinted strongly at a be- 
lated balk, temporarily embarrassing his 
own Foreign Minister Golda Meir and 
his Ambassador to the U.S. Abba Eban, 


International 
Epan & MEIR 
Jelled, unjelled and embarrassed. 





who had negotiated the agreement (see 
ForeIGN News). Israel was thus explor- 
ing the limits at which one nation of 
1,900,000 could block the will and prog- 
ress of 72 U.N. member nations who had 
voted for immediate Israeli withdrawal. 

Israel was also delaying the day when 
the U.S. and U.N. tackle the next step of 
the policy in which the U.S. would find 
out whether Egypt’s President Nasser in- 
tended to 1) continue to stall the clear- 
ing of the Suez Canal and 2) permit Is- 
raeli ships the same right of free passage 
through the canal as other ships. So Ben- 
Gurion’s balk was setting back the search 
for stability out of which Israel and the 
Arabs alike would ultimately benefit. 

Catching wind of such trial-and-error 
diplomacy, President Eisenhower shot off 
to Ben-Gurion at week's end a pointed, 
thanks-for-being-so-reasonable cable that 
could not be misread, misinterpreted or 
misunderstood. “I was indeed deeply grat- 
ified at the decision of your Government 
to withdraw promptly and fully. I ven- 
ture to express the hope that the carrying 
out of these withdrawals will go for- 
ward with the utmost speed.” Then Ike 
added: “It has always been the view 
of this Government that after the with- 
drawal there should be a united effort 
by all of the nations to bring about con- 
ditions in the area more stable, more 
tranquil and more conducive to the gen- 
eral welfare than those which existed 
heretofore.” 

This week, after long rounds of cabinet 
consultations, Ben-Gurion ordered his 
Army Chief of Staff to meet the United 
Nations commander and arrange the with- 
drawal of Israeli forces. 


THE CONGRESS 


Debate on the Doctrine 

“Why can we not vote?” cried New 
Mexico’s Democratic Senator Dennis 
Chavez as the U.S. Senate's consideration 
of the Eisenhower Doctrine dragged into 
its eighth week. “I am ready to vote now.” 

So were most other Senators, but the 
helter-skelter attacks on the Middle East 
resolution continued, ranging from Oregon 
Democrat Wayne Morse’s legalistic ped- 
antry (“I am waiting for the opposition 
point of view to provide some answers 
before I proceed to rebuttal and surrebut- 
tal and rebuttal of the surrebuttal’’) to 
Indiana Republican William Jenner's 
naked cynicism (“Here is the Walter Mit- 
ty dream plan for an easy, effortless 





world”). It remained for two Democrats, 
one seeking a drastic change in the resolu- 
tion and the other making an eloquent 
plea for its adoption without amendment, 
to flag down the issues and get the Senate 
back on the tracks. 

In the Poke? For almost the first time 
during the debate, the Senate chamber be- 
gan to fill when Georgia’s respected Sena- 
tor Richard Russell rose to speak. Russell 
had introduced a substitute to the Admin- 
istration’s resolution. It would uphold the 
President in his right to use U.S. troops 
in fending off Communist aggression in the 
Middle East—but it would deny the Ad- 
ministration’s request to spend some $200 
million of already authorized funds in the 
Middle East without congressional restric- 
tion. Russell lost no time in using the 
foreign-aid provision of the Eisenhower 
Doctrine to attack the whole U.S. foreign- 
aid program. “I refuse to. . . buy a pig in 
a poke without knowing its size or weight 
. .. As a matter of fact, we do not even 
know if there is a pig in the poke... 
We must start tapering off the foreign-aid 
program if we ever hope to have a pro- 
gram of fiscal responsibility at home.” 

The “swollen” federal budget, he said, 
speaking from notes scribbled on a piece 
of yellow scratch paper, “is the greatest 
single inflationary force in the country 
today. I assert, without any fear that the 
statement can be refuted in any way, that 
we cannot bring down federal spending 
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Listening, reasoning and cajoling. 








Walter Bennett 
Democrat RUSSELL 
The pig in the poke was political. 


for domestic purposes so long as we in- 
crease our foreign-aid program.” 

In the Trenches. “A theoretician may 
figure it out on a mathematical basis, but 
when we get down to the political realities 
here in the legislative trenches, where 
men must make a record on which to run 
for re-election, we cannot prevent an in- 
crease in domestic spending so long as we 
increase the foreign-aid program. 

“What is the average member of Con- 
gress to do when he goes home? Is he go- 
ing to permit himself to be sliced to pieces 
by an adversary on the stump who says 
that the member voted to increase the 
funds for foreign countries but voted 
against the old folks at home; that he 
voted against the veterans; that he voted 
to give it away overseas, but he voted 
against every program to help the Ameri- 
can people?” 

This was back-home, facts-of-life talk 
from a political expert to an audience of 
political experts—and it had its effect. 
Such was the threat that Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles had letters fired 
off to the Senate warning that the Russell 
substitute would “destroy the value” of 
the Eisenhower Doctrine and promising 
that the Administration would not “enter 
into any commitments which would seem, 
morally or legally, to obligate the Congress 
to appropriate funds in the future.” Even 
so, the spending section of the Middle 
East resolution remained in trouble— 
until unexpected help came from a small 
band of Democratic Senators led by Mas- 
sachusetts’ Jack Kennedy, and including 
Alabama’s John Sparkman, Missouri’s 
Tom Hennings and Stuart Symington, 
Colorado’s John Carroll, Idaho’s Frank 
Church and Rhode Island's John Pastore. 

Kennedy shared many of Russell's 
doubts about the basic merits of the 
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resolution. He agreed with most Sen- 
ators in his belief that the Adminis- 
tration had botched the presentation of 
its case to Congress. But, he said, an 
Administration defeat would mean “we 
will have repudiated our Government on a 
major foreign policy issue before the eyes 
of the world. We will have demonstrated 
domestic dissension, disunity and a lack 
of confidence in our Chief Executive at 
the very time he is involved in critical 
negotiations with other nations. We will 
have blunted our warning to the So- 
viets to stay out of the Middle East, 
and dismayed those friendly Middle East- 
ern nations who favor this approach.” 

Thus, concluded Jack Kennedy,* it 
‘seems to me that we are no longer able 
to consider this resolution on its merits 
alone. We have been forced by the Presi- 
dent’s action to consider also the effects of 
its passage or defeat Many of us 
would prefer not to vote for this resolu- 
tion but we dare not, under present world 
conditions, vote against it.” 

Ignored Danger. Where Kennedy left 
off, President Eisenhower himself took up 
in an open letter to California’s Bill Know- 








land, the Senate minority leader: “We 
cannot wage peace with American arms 
alone. The pending [Russell] amendment 





ignores the danger of subversion, This we 
must not do. These nations need effective 
security forces, [and improved | economic 
conditions . . . It is hardly reasonable to 
insist that these funds . . . be spent only 
for programs approved [by Congress] be- 
fore such drastic changes occurred .. . 


* Who in this week’s Live turns a shrewd politi- 
cal eye on 1960 and the prospects of the Demo- 
cratic Party against its most likely opponent, 
Vice President Richard Nixon, Urging his fellow 
Democrats to “shape a responsible, pre 
record with deeds that match our words 
nedy says: “It will take more 
Statements to beat Mr. Nixon—those he can 
read riding in the 1961 inaugural parade.” 


sive 








than abusive 





Approval of the amendment would sug- 
gest that our country wants only to wage 
peace in terms of war.” 

With the President’s firm voice added 
to Jack Kennedy’s clear call to rise above 
back-home politics, the Senate voted down 
the Russell substitute by 58 (38 Repub- 
licans, 20 Democrats) to 28 (23 Demo- 
crats, 5 Republicans*) and cleared the 
tracks for the adoption of the entire Ei- 
senhower resolution this week. But the 
victory by no means put out Dick Russell's 
warning light for the foreign-aid program 
which will be up for appropriations in the 
spring. Unless the Administration can ef- 
fectively present a carefully engineered 
foreign-aid program, it may yet face the 
really big fight of the 85th Congress. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENCY 


Nixon Africanus 

Time and again, as the official motor- 
cade edged its way through Casablanca’s 
thronged streets, the smiling guest of 
honor left his blue Chevrolet convertible 
to mingle with the cheering crowds, shake 
hands, pass out ballpoint pens (left over 
from the U.S. presidential campaign) 
marked “Vice President Richard Nixon.” 
Right beside him was Pat, with hard can- 
dies and bonbons for the children. Gasred 
Moroccan Foreign Minister Ahmed Bala- 
frej, whose country was celebrating the 
first anniversary of its independence from 
France: “This is unprecedented.” 

Commissioned by the President to 
make an eight-nation, 18,000-mile good- 
will trip across newly stirring Africa, Ike’s 
No. 1 roving ambassador had landed at 
Rabat, Morocco’s capital, a day earlier, 
and at once plunged into the person- 
to-person, handshake-and-smile campaign 








Indiana’s William Jenner, Nevada's “Molly” 
Malone, Arizona's Barry Goldwater, Nebraska’s 
Carl Curtis and Roman Lee Hruska 
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Emissary NIXON AT THE SULTAN’S PALACE 
This is unprecedented." 
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with which—on five previous overseas 
missions—he had won new friends for the 
U.S. from Manila to Guatemala. And al- 
ready the trip was showing a policy prof- 
it. In private talks with Mohammed V, 
Sultan of Morocco, during which the two 
leaders discussed the future of U.S. bases 
in the country, U.S. economic aid, etc., 
Nixon got the Sultan’s approval for the 
Eisenhower Doctrine, in turn assured Mo- 
hammed that the U.S. would soon help 


him with his economic problems. As for - 


strategic air bases, the U.S. was in “no 
danger” that they would be lost. 

At week’s end Nixon and party—in- 
cluding Congresswoman Frances P. Bol- 
ton, Congressman Charles C. Diggs Jr. 
(one of the three Negroes in the House) 
and Walter A. Gordon, Negro governor 
of the Virgin Islands—flew into Accra, 
capital of the Gold Coast, to represent 
the U.S. at ceremonies marking the trans- 
formation of that British colony into 
the independent Commonwealth State of 
Ghana. 

As his DC-6B rolled to a stop on the 
tarmac, Nixon was still going strong de- 
spite a feverish head cold and the wearing 
effects of the bumpy, eleven-hour flight. 
He exchanged formal speeches with gov- 
ernment leaders, remained at the airport 
for 20 minutes to acknowledge the thun- 
derous cheers (“Freedom! Freedom!”) of 
some thousands of Ghanians massed be- 
hind a fence at the edge of the flag- 
ringed field to greet him. Quipped the 
Vice President, leaning over the white 
fence to shake hands: “In America, we 
call this the boardinghouse reach.” By 
late this month, when Nixon plans to 
wind up his current trip, the new Nixon- 
style boardinghouse reach will have spread 
far and wide over Moslem and Negro 
Africa the personal good will of the no 
longer so distant U.S. 


THE SUPREME COURT 
To Roast the Pig 


Under a state law designed to protect 
youngsters from printed matter “tending 
to incite minors to violent or depraved or 
immoral acts,” the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment’s censor bureau in the past decade 
has banned some 250 books, mostly paper- 
backs, from local bookstores and other 
outlets. Included, along with a lot of 
trash, were works by such fictioneers as 
Ernest Hemingway (Across the River and 
Into the Trees), John Dos Passos (1979), 
John O'Hara (Ten North Frederick), 
James T. Farrell (Studs Lonigan). Last 
week, in a unanimous decision, the Su- 
preme Court struck down the Michigan 
law—and, indirectly, similar laws in eleven 
other states—as a violation of the due- 
process clause of the 14th Amendment. 

In the case under appeal, Alfred E. 
Butler, Detroit distributor for Pocket 
Books, Inc., deliberately got himself ar- 
rested and fined $100 for selling a police 
inspector a 50¢ paperback copy of John 
Howard Griffin’s The Devil Rides Outside, 
an earnest, if second-rate, novel about 
the sexual torments of a young man trying 
to attain monkish chastity. The fine was 
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THE NEW JUSTICE 


Nominated last week by President 
Eisenhower to fill the Supreme Court 
seat of retiring Associate Justice Stan- 
ley Reed (Time, Feb. 11): Charles 


vans Whittaker of Kansas City, Mo. 


Early Life. Born Feb. 22, 1901 in 
northeastern Kansas, to a hard-work- 
ing farm couple on their 320-acre place 
(half of it homesteaded by Whittaker’s 
grandfather) six miles south of the 
Doniphan County seat of Troy. Grow- 
ing up on the farm, Charles Evans 
Whittaker got his first education in 
a one-room, one-teacher country school- 
house, got his first income from trap- 
ping skunks at $3 a pelt, got his first 
setback at the Troy high school, when 
he dropped out before graduation be- 
cause the six-mile trip on horseback 
was too long. 

Charles Whittaker began the recov- 
ery at 19: with $700 earned from trap- 
ping and plowing, he went to Kansas 
City, persuaded the Kansas City School 
of Law to admit him (“I have loved 
the law from my earliest recollection”) 
despite his lack of formal training, 
graduated in 1924 after five hectic 
years in which he attended law classes, 
took private tutoring to make up his 
high school deficiencies and worked as 
a part-time office boy in one of the 
city’s leading law firms, then called 
Watson, Gage & Ess. 

Legal Career. Practiced law with 
the firm after graduation, concentrat- 
ing on corporation cases; in 1930 he 
became a junior partner, in 1932 (aged 
31) a full partner. After building up 
a reputation as a “lawyer's lawyer” 
among his Midwestern and Washington 
colleagues, lifelong Republican Whit- 
taker was elected president of the Mis- 
souri Bar in 1953. 

The Bench. Appointed by President 
Eisenhower to the U.S. District Court 
for the Western District of Missouri in 


rescinded, however, and both Butler and 
the cops pushed the test case toward the 
Supreme Court for an answer. They got 
it in a pungent opinion written by aging 
(74) Justice Felix Frankfurter: 

“The State insists that, by thus quar- 
antining the general reading public against 
books not too rugged for grown men and 
women, in order to shield juvenile inno- 
cence, it is exercising its power to promote 
the general welfare. Surely, this is to 
burn the house to roast the pig. . . We 
have before us legislation not reasonably 
restricted to the evil with which it is said 
to deal. The incidence of this enactment 
is to reduce the adult population of Mich- 
igan to reading only what is fit for 
children. It thereby arbitrarily curtails one 
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July 1954, to the U.S.’s second-highest 
court—the U.S. Court of Appeals (for 
the 8th Circuit, including Minnesota, 
Arkansas, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota) in June 1956. 
In both courts, hard-working, scholarly 
Judge Whittaker did much to clear 
up lagging dockets, and his closely 
reasoned, clearly stated opinions won 
favorable attention throughout the Jus- 
tice Department. 

Family & Personality. Married 28 
years, Methodist Whittaker has three 
sons: Charles Keith, an intern at Kan- 
sas City General Hospital; Kent, a 
Dartmouth College senior headed for 
the law; and Gary, a senior at Rock- 
hurst [Jesuit] High School, which his 
brothers also attended (“the Jesuits 
are fine teachers’). A soft-spoken yet 
gregarious man, slender (140 lbs., 5 ft. 
9 in.) Judge Whittaker enjoys social 
life when he finds time for it, is a life- 
long baseball (Kansas City Athletics) 
fan, hobbies around with his 160-acre 
beef cattle (Herefords) farm 20 miles 
north of Kansas City. 


Philosophy & the Law. While still 
a practicing lawyer, Judge Whittaker 
made a concise statement of the legal 
philosophy that has served him since: 
“Justice cannot be produced through 
any system of procedures alone. In the 
main it is, and must always be, the 
product of long hours of hard, diligent, 
painstaking labor by highly competent, 
experienced, careful and practical law- 
yers . . . The practice of law is a de- 
liberate science and must be recognized 
as such, Its product will not be any 
better, regardless of the system used, 
than the lawyers who do its work.” 





of those liberties of the individual, now 
enshrined in the Due Process Clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, that history 
has attested as the indispensable condi- 
tions for the maintenance and progress of 
a free society.” 

The decision left unquestioned the au- 
thority of states (often acting earnestly 
at the behest of many an anxious parent) 
to protect youth against pornography as 
long as the laws do not limit adults to 
“what is fit for children.” Deliberately 
sidestepped by the court: the general 
question raised by Appellant Butler, 
whether it is permissible for a state or 
local authority to ban a non-pornographic 
book on the ground that it contains some 
obscene words or passages. 
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Same Old Joe 


The bad old days of Joe McCarthy 
were bad enough to live through, but 
somehow they seemed even worse in ret- 
rospect last week when Joe’s familiar sneer 
and snarl found their way back into the 
news and onto TV screens. In the Senate 
Judiciary Committee hearing room, Mc- 
Carthy glared balefully at New Jersey’s 
able William J. Brennan, appointed by 
Ike to the Supreme Court last fall (Tne, 
Oct. 8) and now up for Senate confirma- 
tion. “Do you approve of congressional 
investigations and exposure of the Com- 
munist conspiracy setup?” asked Joe. Re- 
plied Brennan (who, while a justice on the 
New Jersey Supreme Court, had incurred 
Joe’s hostility by referring to “Salem 
witch hunts” in public speeches); “Not 
only do I approve, Senator, but personally 
I cannot think of a more important or 
vital objective of its committee investiga- 
tions than that of rooting out subversives 
in government.” 

Brennan’s soft answer turned away no 
wrath: still determined to fight Brennan’s 
Senate confirmation, McCarthy ranted 
away trying to make it appear that Ro- 
man Catholic Brennan was soft on Com- 
munism. Clasping his hands on the table 
in front of him, Brennan answered Joe’s 
questions calmly. But even when Joe gave 
it up as a bad job, he could still fall back 
on the explanation he had made at the 
hearing’s start: “I don’t have any high 
hopes of being successful in opposition to 
Justice Brennan’s nomination. I have great 
fear that the left wing—and I emphasize 
the left-wing Democrats—and the so- 
called modern Republicans—just what 
that means I don’t know, but the modern 
Republicans—will roll over and play dead 
and will approve his nomination.” 

But unlike in the bad old days, the good 
old American public just couldn’t have 
cared less. 


ARMED FORCES 
Treaty with the Guard 


Peace came at last to the briefcase bat- 
tlefield that for two months was strewn 
with recriminations from the Army and 
the Army National Guard. The dispute, 
sparked by the Army’s insistence on a six- 
month training program for all National 
Guard recruits and the Guard’s opposition 
to the plan (Time, Feb. 11-18), ended in 
an armistice worked out with the mediat- 
ing hand of Chairman Overton Brooks of 
a House Armed Services subcommittee. 
The treaty—or, as Louisiana’s Brooks 
called it, a “memorandum of understand- 
ing’—permits the Guard to set up an 
eleven-week training schedule for 17-184- 
year-olds until the end of the year. Then, 
beginning next Jan. 1 (instead of next 
month, as the Army had originally ruled), 
the Guard will institute the Army’s pre- 
ferred six-month program. For its part, 
the Army assured the Guard that it would 
help keep Guard strength at its present 
level of 400,000 men—27 divisions, nine 
regimental combat teams and assorted 
spare parts. 
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New Helmsman 


In his nearly three years as Secretary 
of the Navy, Charles Sparks Thomas 
toured the Navy’s far-flung fleets and 
shore bases, learned to be a persuasive 
spokesman for the Navy’s hopes and am- 
bitions in the jet-missile age and an ardent 
defender of its more venturesome officers. 
But Thomas, World War I naval aviator, 
was no Navy zealot. He paid proper heed 
to his civilian bosses, Defense Secretary 
Charles Wilson and President Eisenhower, 
was equally forceful in passing the civil- 
ian word back to the Navy. Result: Char- 
lie Thomas ably kept the Navy on course 
as it steamed at flank speed into the 
heady age of nuclear submarines, larger 
carriers, jet planes and missiles, kept it 





Dept. of Defense 
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clear of the shoals of congressional trou- 
bles, politics and Pentagon infighting that 
had sometimes marred its postwar history. 

Last week, frazzled by nearly three years 
of seven-day workweeks without a letup, 
Charlie Thomas, 59, announced his resig- 
nation, and President Eisenhower accepted 
it “with very real regret.” 

Nominated to replace Thomas as the 
Navy’s new civilian helmsman was Under 
Secretary Thomas S. (for Sovereign) 
Gates Jr., 50, Philadelphia investment 
banker (Drexel & Co.) and Main Liner. 
Lanky (6 ft. 2 in., 190 lbs.) Tom Gates, 
son of a onetime president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, won two Bronze 
Star citations as a World War II intelli- 
gence officer, left active duty with the 
rank of commander. Appointed Navy Un- 
der Secretary three years ago, he made a 
name as a quiet, hard-working admin- 
istrator and top assistant to Secretary 
Thomas. By boosting Gates to the Sec- 
retary’s chair, Eisenhower again proved 
his preference for giving top-ranking posi- 
tions to Administration juniors who have 
gone through a tour of on-the-job training. 
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INVESTIGATIONS 
The Terrifying Teamsters 


Arkansas’ cautious, conservative Dem- 
ocratic Senator John McClellan peered 
around the U.S. Senate’s crowded caucus 
room, squinted into television’s bright 
lights, and permitted himself a rare ex- 
travagance: he and the seven other mem- 
bers of a special Senate committee were 
about to start work on a “stupendous” 
job. Lawyer McClellan was not far wrong. 
The job: investigating labor racketeering. 
The starting point: the mighty (1,400,000 
members) International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and its activities in the Pacific 
Northwest, home bailiwick of Teamsters’ 
President Dave Beck (who was conspicu- 
ous last week by his continued sojourn in 
Europe). Prospect: the juiciest congres- 
sional hearing of the year. 

As an appetizer, McClellan’s commit- 
tee heard about the Teamsters’ free and 
easy ways with union funds. The Team- 
sters’ Western Boss Frank Brewster, who 
came to power as Dave Beck's first lieu- 
tenant (and followed Beck as chairman 
of the union’s Western Conference), was 
described as having ordered a $3,900 
Teamster loan to a Seattle racketeer for 
opening a tavern and gambling joint in 
Spokane. 

Brewster was also identified as having 
okayed a $17,000 union loan to help get 
another Seattle gambler out from under a 
federal tax lien. Dave Beck himself, it 
was said, ordered a $30,000 loan to finance 
a saloon operated by a University of 
Washington classmate of Dave Beck Jr. 
in a building owned by Teamsters’ Presi- 
dent Beck. 

"God or Something." But all this was 
preliminary to the meat and potatoes, 
which came with the three-day appearance 
as a witness of Portland's craggy-faced 
James B. Elkins, 56, longtime big wheel 
of Oregon vice who had become “‘disen- 
chanted” with the Teamsters after what 
was admittedly a falling-out among thugs. 
Once he had rid himself—at Chairman 
McClellan's request—of his wad of chew- 
ing gum, Witness Elkins sang loud and 
clear. As one who had served time for 
crimes ranging from assault with intent 
to kill to possession of narcotics, he easily 
qualified as an expert witness on Portland 
racketeering. 

In late 1953 or early 1954, Elkins was 
seeking to expand his illegal operations 
(he was game for anything except that he 
“never took a nickel’ from a madam) 
around Portland. He was referred to Seat- 
tle Gambler Tom Maloney as a man who 
could help him by reason of being “‘a very 
close friend of {Teamster Boss] Frank 
Brewster.” Gambler Maloney, said Wit- 
ness Elkins, looked upon the Teamsters 
as “God or something” and was fond of 
boasting that “we could eventually take 
over the whole state of Oregon if we had 
their backing.” Elkins, Maloney and—al- 
though they had previously been com- 
mitted to another candidate—the Team- 
sters decided to back one William Langley 
for the key job of district attorney of 
Multnomah (Portland) County. Elkins 
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knew Lawyer Langley well: he had, he 
testified, once been in partnership with 
Langley in a gambling place. 

Blubber & Blabber. Langley was duly 
elected, and soon confided to Elkins— 
testified Elkins—that he was going to 
split the gambling payoff with Gambler 
Maloney. But Maloney turned out to be 
a first-class bungler and, said Elkins, the 
Teamsters sent in another man to help 
with the Portland racketeering. He was 
Seattle Gambler Joseph Patrick Mc- 
Laughlin, alias Joe McKinley. The dif- 
ference between Gamblers Tom Maloney 
and Joe McLaughlin was explained to 
Elkins by none other than the Team- 
sters’ Frank Brewster. Testified Elkins: 
Brewster once said that “*Tom Maloney 
is a blubberheaded, blabbermouthed so- 
and-so, and I have known him 20 years, 
and I have put him in business 20 times 
and he messes up every time. . .’ I told 
him I agreed with that, certainly, and he 
said Joe McLaughlin would be an asset 
to any man’s organization.” 

The new combination had some am- 
bitious ideas, among them a scheme to 
take over the operation of Portland punch- 
boards for a profit of at least $100,000 a 
year. Part of the plan, said Elkins, called 
for Clyde Crosby, the Teamsters’ Oregon 
representative, to persuade the Portland 
city council to legalize the possession of 
punchboards. Also, the Teamsters’ label 
of approval would be placed on all the 
punchboards owned by an Elkins hench- 
man—and places using other punchboards 
would be picketed by the Teamsters 
so as to cut off their “beer and bread” 
deliveries. 

Make & Break. But the racketeering 
coalition failed to last. Elkins decided that 
he was being doublecrossed by the Team- 
sters and their friends. Elkins testified 
that he had been told that a rival gambler 
had paid Frank Brewster $10,000 and had 
been given a Teamsters’ go-ahead. Elkins 
went to Frank Brewster's headquarters 
for an angry confrontation. 
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“As near as I can remember it,” said 
Elkins, “I came into his room and I first 
sat down in his little waiting room, Three 
men came in and looked me over for a 
couple of minutes and walked out. Then 
he came in and I went in his place. I am 
looking around and he said, ‘You don’t 
have to be so-and-so afraid of me. I don’t 
wire up my place.’ I said, ‘I am not afraid 
of you wiring it up, Mr. Brewster.’ He 
said, ‘I am going to tell you to start with 
I don’t like the people you represent.’ I 
said, ‘I don’t represent any people, just 
Jim Elkins.’ He said, ‘Well, I am going to 
tell you something else. I make mayors 
and I break mayors, and I make chiefs 
of police and I break chiefs of police. I 
have been in jail and I have been out of 
jail. There is nothing scares me.’ 

“T said, ‘I don’t want to scare you. All 
I want to be is left alone.’ He talked a 
little more and he got red in the face, and 
he said, ‘If you bother my two boys, if 
you embarrass my two boys, you will find 
yourself wading across Lake Washington 
with a pair of concrete boots.’” The two 
boys: Teamsters’ Organizer Clyde Crosby 
and Multnomah County District Attorney 
Bill Langley (who is still in office although 
under indictment for malfeasance in office). 

Eloquent Silence. Standing against El- 
kins’ testimony was his record as a life- 
long hoodlum. Standing also against him 
was conflicting testimony: e.g., the rival 
Portland gambler flatly denied paying 
Frank Brewster $10,000 for Teamsters’ 
sanction. But the hearings had been care- 
fully and skillfully prepared by young 
Committee Counsel Bob Kennedy, 31, 
brother of Massachusetts’ tousle-haired 
John Kennedy, 39, who is a junior member 
of the committee. Kennedy the younger 
had turned up some corroboration for 
Elkins’ story. Hotel bills showed that 
Gambler Joe Maloney had passed himself 
off as a Teamsters official, and that Frank 
Brewster had approved the Teamsters’ 
picking up Maloney’s tab. Oregon’s re- 
spected Public Utilities Commissioner 
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Howard Morgan, former Democratic state 
chairman, told of getting the word during 
an election campaign that the Teamsters 
were willing to pay $10,000 for a seat on 
the state liquor-control commission. The 
aim: to bar from Oregon some whiskies 
produced by Eastern distillers who were 
unfriendly to the Teamsters. 

Even more eloquent, if only by their 
silence, were Witnesses Tom Maloney and 
Joe McLaughlin. Called before the com- 
mittee to give their own version of their 
relationship with Teamster Frank Brew- 
ster, both invoked the Fifth Amendment. 
With the McClellan committee hearings 
just beginning, many more questions re- 
mained to be asked and many more 
answers remained to be given. Frank 
Brewster was scheduled to testify, and so 
—when and if he decides to return from 
Europe—is Teamsters’ President Dave 
Beck. And, thanks to Witness James EI- 
kins, the “disenchanted” racketeer, the 
committee is armed with some interesting 
new questions to ask them both, 


INDIANA 
New Right-to-Work Law 


Waving placards and shouting “Veto!”, 
some 7,500 wrought-up Indianans marched 
into the Statehouse in Indianapolis last 
week to protest against a “right-to-work” 
bill passed, after long debate, by the 
Republican-dominated state legislature. 
After huddling with union delegates, Re- 
publican Governor Harold W. Handley, 
a protégé of Indiana’s Senator Bill Jenner, 
told them that though he disliked the bill 
himself, he would let it become law with- 
out his signature. When the crowd got 
the word, boos thundered in the State- 
house corridors, and demonstrators tried 
to push past the cops guarding the gov- 





ernor’s office. Handley himself slipped 
away through a side exit. 

It was predictable that organized labor 
in industrialized Indiana, 18th state with 
a right-to-work law, would oppose a bill 
that bans the union shop (by forbidding 
employers to fire any worker for refusing 
to join a union). More significant, as a 
sign of how U.S.-style enlightened capi- 
talism looks at labor-management rela- 
tions, was the unpublicized opposition, 
while the measure was in the legislative 
mill, of several Indiana big businessmen. 
Among them: executives of Radio Corp. 
of America, Seagrams (liquor), the Alli- 
son Division (turbojet engines) of Gen- 
eral Motors, and Cummins Engine, which 
manufactures half the diesel engines that 
propel U.S. trucks. 

Sturdiest big-business foe of the bill 
was Cummins’ Board Chairman J. Irwin 
Miller, 47. “The classic argument against 
the union shop,” Miller told a gathering 
of Dartmouth College students last year, 
“js the right-to-work argument. The aver- 
age American manager feels that there 
is a character known as the ‘loyal em- 
ployee,’ and this is a fellow who is sup- 
posed to figure that joining the union is 
a fate worse than death. Well, this man 
is in the same category, in my opinion, 
as the Easter Bunny and Santa Claus. 
I’ve never found him.” 


TEXAS 
Senate, Anyone? 


It was just like roundup time in Texas. 
The politicos were moving in thundering 
herds, and vote-rustling, legitimate-like, 
was going on by glare of day and dark of 
night. The big rustle and bustle centered 
around the U.S. Senate seat that Demo- 
crat Price Daniel left when he took over 
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IRATE UNIONISTS IN INDIANA’S STATEHOUSE 
The governor ducked, and ducked. 
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as governor this year (Time, Jan. 28), 
and with election day less than a month 
away, 24 eager politicians were running 
for the job. 

Normally, a race for the Senate would 
be regarded with no more emotion than 
the news of another oil strike, but the 
vote-grabbing was more intense because 
Texas stands a chance in the April 2 elec- 
tion of sending a Republican to the Senate. 
And if that happens, the extra G.O.P. 
vote would relieve the Democrats of their 
49-47 edge, split the parties 48-48, throw 
the decisive vote to Republican Senate 
President Richard Nixon—and strip of his 
title Texas’ own Lyndon Baines Johnson, 
Senate majority leader. 

The Republicans have put their bets on 
Houston Lawyer Thad Hutcheson, 41, a 
political newcomer who has Ike’s personal 
endorsement in a state that has twice gone 
heavily for Eisenhower. To head him off, 
the Democrats have tried for weeks to 
get a bill through the legislature requiring 
a runoff between the two top candidates 
if neither gets a majority. Last week the 
bill failed, and Republicans were figuring 
hopefully that the heavy Democratic vote 
might be so thinly spread among the two- 
score Democratic candidates that Repub- 
lican Hutcheson could skip through with a 
small plurality, Moreover, while Hutche- 
son’s competition is tough, it is by no 
means overwhelming. Leading the Demo- 
crats is Austin Attorney Ralph Yarbor- 
ough, a sure vote getter but a chronic 
loser (three times for governor, once for 
attorney general). And Liberal Yarbor- 
ough is bound to lose chunks of the con- 
servative vote to ex-Congressman and 
Red-Hunter Martin Dies. 

With Yarborough the man to beat, 
Thad Hutcheson was pounding confident- 
ly away with his campaign, enormously 
cheered by the numbers of his opponents. 
Reckoned he: “A lot of people are going 
to be influenced by the fact that I can 
give the President the critical votes he 
needs in the Senate.” 


Umbrella, Anyone? 

Shortly before President Eisenhower 
took off for his flying inspection tour of 
the drought-parched Southwest in Jan- 
uary, Stanley Walker, onetime Manhat- 
tan newsman, now a Texas rancher, turned 
out a dismal preview of the scene for his 
old newspaper, the New York Herald 
Tribune (1956 ‘‘was the year the wind- 
mills pumped air ... the termites ate 
the onions”). Last week Walker wrote 
again, this time with refreshing jubilance. 
Said he in the Trib: “Texas is turning 
green... like some beautiful, bewilder- 
ing mirage . . . The reaction to the Presi- 
dent’s drought-study tour was friendly 
. . . but the comment was cautious... 
And then the rains came—days on end of 
drizzle and fog, with now and then a 
brisk shower. The term ‘Eisenshower’ was 
coined . . . The month of February 1957 
will go down in history as the time of 
many Eisenshowers. 

“There is mildew on the rocks, and the 
Judas trees are in bloom. The face of 
the country has been transformed. And 
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the people are a little happier ... A 
neighbor, a very old man, said last fall: 
‘The hand of man is against me and the 
face of God is turned away. Pardner, 
whichever way you look, it’s tough.’ Last 
week he said: ‘Son, just listen to the 
mockingbirds!’ ” 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Early Birds for Bill 


Chirping last week; the “Early Birds 
for Knowland,” an organization formed 
by Neil Burlingame of Binghamton, N.Y., 
marketing consultant (and could-be Re- 
publican congressional candidate), to “help 
spark a nationwide demand” for the 1960 
G.O.P. presidential nomination of Califor- 
nia’s Senator William Fife Knowland. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
Disarmed Harold 


Harold Stassen, the G.O.P.’s own Peter 
Piper, has picked himself a peck of pick- 
led political peppers while serving as 
a presidential assistant on disarmament. 
First, he plucked himself a hot one when 
he led the drive to dump Dick Nixon from 
the 1956 presidential ticket. And then, 
five weeks ago, he served up his opinion 
that Nixon was indeed a 1956 liability, 
and that the Republicans could have won 
control of Congress if Massachusetts’ 
Christian Herter rather than Nixon had 
been the vice-presidential nominee. Fel- 
low Republicans glowered, wondered how 
long, O Ike, before Harold is sent pack- 
ing. Last week Stassen’s critics were pret- 
ty sure that the end was near, but strange- 
ly enough, not so much for reasons of 
politics as of policy. 

More and more, Disarmament’s Stassen 
has been crossing swords on policy with 
the State Department. Item: last Decem- 
ber, while Secretary Dulles was in Europe, 
Stassen called a press conference and sug- 
gested, to the consternation of Dulles and 
U.S. allies alike, that both the U.S. and 
Russia might withdraw their forces from 
Europe. Last week Stassen and Dulles 
dropped in at the White House for a chat 
with President Eisenhower. When they 
came out, Dulles’ sword was sheathed, 
Stassen was virtually disarmed. An- 
nounced Dulles: the President had di- 
rected Stassen henceforth to operate un- 
der policy guidance of the Secretary of 
State. Despite the fact that Harold will 
keep his Cabinet rank and membership in 
Ike’s National Security Council and will 
head the U.S. delegation to the United 
Nations disarmament meeting in London 
this month, this switch of Harold’s activi- 
ties signified a definite movement in the 
direction of the pickle barrel. 


Aid Plus Trade 


What’s wrong—and what’s right—with 
the U.S.’s foreign-aid program? To get a 
cold-eyed answer to this $4.7 billion ques- 
tion that is already vexing Congress, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower last September named 
seven eminent men as “Citizen Advisers 
on the Mutual Security Program.” With 
Benjamin F. Fairless, ex-chairman of U.S. 
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ForeIGN Arp Experts & FrIeND* 
The false hope faded, and faded. 


Steel Corp., serving as coordinator, they 
held closed hearings in Washington, trav- 
eled around the world in an Air Force 
plane, talked with heads of governments 
and U.S. officials in 18 countries. Last 
week, keeping to their March 1 deadline, 
they presented the President with a 
thoughtful, coherent and admirably con- 
cise report (5,000 words). In its reasona- 
ble, middle-course findings it was unani- 
mous—a remarkable fact, considering that 
the seven authors included Republicans, 
Democrats, big business, organized labor 
and education.* 

While “engaged in an inescapable strug- 
gle for its existence,” says the report, the 
U.S. “must abandon the false hope that 
collective-security costs are temporary.” 
And “economic development is—in the 
long run—as important to the collective 
security of the free world as the military 
measures we have taken.”’ But, while the 
U.S. “can afford the essential programs of 
foreign assistance which our national in- 
terest requires,” it must balance foreign 
aid against other demands upon the econ- 
omy, should aim toward cutbacks in fu- 
ture years. 

How Much? Cutbacks in Government 
spending can be achieved by encouraging 
private industry to invest abroad (e.g., by 
easing up on taxation of income from 
abroad, by guaranteeing industry against 
abnormal risks) and promoting freer trade 
(e.g., by simplifying customs procedures, 
lowering tariffs). But.even with increased 
private foreign investment and freer trade, 


* On the panel with Fairless: University of 
Virginia’s President Colgate W. Darden Jr., one- 
time governor of Virginia; United Mine Work- 
ers’ President John L. Lewis; New York Herald 
Tribune’s Chairman Whitelaw Reid; Bank of 
America’s Chairman Jesse W. Tapp; Procter & 
Gamble Co.’s Chairman Richard R. Deupree; 
American Machine & Foundry Co.'s Vice Chair- 
man Walter Bedell Smith, Ike’s wartime chief 
of staff, 


U.S. economic aid will still be needed “for 
some years to come.” 

How much, then, should the U.S. spend 
for foreign aid? Answers the committee: 
collective-security expenditures “need not 
exceed” the fiscal 1956 level. (Cost of 
military and economic aid that year: $5.6 
billion. Estimate in the much-disputed 
1958 budget: $4.7 billion.) 

In general the report recommends: 

@ Heavier emphasis on long-range eco- 
nomic development. For a start in that 
direction, the report puts forward the 
novel suggestion that aid programs be 
presented to each Congress, i.e., every 
two years, instead of to each session. 
Reduction in the number of aid projects 
and concentration on the more promising. 
@ Greater discretionary authority for the 
Administration in the spending of aid 
funds—a proposal that is certain to find 
Congress chilly. 

q Integration of the International Coop- 
eration Administration into the State De- 
partment, a suggestion that will be wel- 
come neither to State, which wants to 
keep the conduct of diplomacy separate 
from aid problems, nor to ICA, which has 
undergone half a dozen administrative re- 
organizations since Marshall Plan days, 
and wants no more. 

Certain to stir up some of foreign aid’s 
purest theorists is the report's conclusion 
that “a higher priority should be given to 
those countries which have joined in the 
collective-security system”—meaning that 
such neutralist nations as India and Yugo- 
slavia would be far down on the list. The 
Fairless argument: Other countries have a 
right “to take whatever course they be- 
lieve to be in their own national interest. 
Our Government is obligated to do like- 
wise, and we should marshal our resources 
to that end.” 


Reid, 


* From left, standing: Tapp, Darden, 
Deupree; seated: Lewis, Ike, Fairless, 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





MIDDLE EAST 
One Step After Another 


For months the world has talked as if 
Israeli withdrawal were the Middle East’s 
only problem. It is not; but the U.S, has 
insisted that the area's real problems can- 
not be dealt with until the ugly debris of 
the Suez debacle is cleared away piece by 
piece. With Israel purging itself of ag- 
gression at last, the world could turn to 
Gamal Abdel Nasser, whose country has 
ignored a 1951 U.N. resolution calling for 
free passage of Israeli ships through the 
Suez Canal. 

Ben-Gurion’s long defiance, so strongly 
deplored, so anxiously debated, served a 


Split Among the Arabs 


Cairo’s press trumpeted that the meet- 
ing was to be “the turning point in the 
history of the Arab world.” But King 
Saud had lingered on in Libya, and his 
plane touched down at Cairo’s airfield a 
negligent six hours late. The Convair's 
automatic steps failed to function, and 
Egypt's President Gamal Abdel Nasser 
had to wait an awkward several moments 
more before Saud stepped down into his 
welcoming embrace. 

The once automatic alignment of Saud 
and Nasser was in no better working order 
than the automatic steps. All the way 
back from his warming visit to President 
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Kino Saup & ARAB LEADERS IN CatRo* 
The embrace was no longer automatic. 
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purpose. In beating it down, the U.S. has 
been drawn more and more deeply into a 
commitment of responsibility in an area 
and over problems (e.g., Suez) about 
which only six months ago Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles could say that 
the U.S. was not “primarily” concerned. 
The wider commitment was plain to see in 
President Eisenhower's last urgent letter 
to Israel's Premier Ben-Gurion, urging 
the “utmost speed’ in withdrawal but 
promising to work for conditions “more 
stable, more tranquil and more conducive 
to the general welfare than those which 
existed heretofore.” 

In an area like the Middle East where 
rancors are so intense and suspicions so 
deep-rooted. the difficulties ahead are 
enormous. But by proving to such Arabs 
as are willing to be shown that the U.S. 
is prepared to be evenhanded, the U.S. 
has taken the first necessary step towards 
creating an atmosphere that could in 
time benefit both Arab and Israeli. The 
first step is progress only if followed by 
the second. 
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enhower, Saud had been pro- 
claiming his faith in Ike. “I am convinced 
that the future of the Arab world must be 
founded on its friendship with America,” 
he said. Last week, as Nasser, Syria's 
President Shukri el] Kuwatly and Jordan’s 
young King Hussein gathered in Cairo 
to hear his report, Saud was a frank ad- 
vocate of the U.S. position, said an in- 
formed Egyptian. “Saud spoke repeatedly 
of the Eisenhower era. He said it was a 
great new chance for the Arab cause.” 
Two Against Two. Saud reportedly as- 
sured his fellow Arabs that Ike had given 
his personal word that the Israelis would 
be required to withdraw without condi- 
tions, and that U.S. aid under the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine would be unconditional. 
Saud tried hard to get agreement on a 
paragraph condemning Communist infil- 
tration in the Middle East and to get 
Nasser to endorse the Eisenhower plan. 
In turn, Saud beat down Syrian Kuwatly’s 


* From left: Jordan’s King Hussein, Saud, 
Syria's President Kuwatly, Nasser. 


attempt to express appreciation of Rus- 
sian help to the Arab cause, and refused 
Nasser’s plea for support of his plan to 
block clearance of the Suez Canal as long 
as the Israelis failed to withdraw. “If you 
block the canal, you don’t hurt the Israe- 
lis, but you do hurt your friends,” said 
Saud, who has been losing 30% of his oil 
revenues because of the Suez blockage. 
In these arguments, Jordan’s Hussein 
a Hashemite and by old tradition a blood 
enemy of the Sauds, backed King Saud. 

For his guests, Nasser put on a pointed 
display of his 4th Armored Division— 
four serried ranks of Russian tanks, self- 
propelled artillery, tank destroyers and 
personnel carriers 75 abreast, over which 
flew a flight of 15 Ilyushin jet bombers 
and ten MIGs, “You see, we still do have 
an army,” said one Egyptian major. But 
after 17 hours of talk, including a private 
talk between Nasser and Saud that lasted 
until 3 one morning, the conference dis- 
solved in a mist of platitudes. 

Standoff. The meeting had been ex- 
pected to produce a definitive declaration 
on the Eisenhower Doctrine by what the 
kept Cairo press likes to call the “free 
Arabs’”—as opposed to the “kept Arabs’ 
like the Iraqis, who belong to Western 
pacts. It did not. Nasser refused to ac- 
cept the Eisenhower Doctrine on the plea 
that it had not yet been fully explained. 
Saud refused to condemn it. Result: no 
mention of the doctrine at all, except 
an oblique insistence that “the defense of 
the Arab world should emanate from the 
Arab nation.” 

Plainly, Saud was still wary of Nasser’s 
power over the Arab masses, and did not 
want a break with him. But the conference 
might prove to be a turning point in a 
sense the Cairo press did not intend, for 
it showed that in the Arab world Nasser 
could count fully on only one other sup- 
porter, Communist-infiltrated Syria. 


ISRAEL 


The Watchman of Zion 
(See Cover) 


Behold, he that keepeth Israel shall 
neither slumber nor sleep. 
—Psalms 121:4 


On the wall of his unpretentious office 
in infant Israel's ancient capital of Jeru- 
salem, Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion 
keeps a huge map. It is a map of the 
Moslem world; and in the midst of it the 
New Jersey-sized state of Israel, heavily 
outlined in black, looks like a jagged, tiny 
black arrowhead. “This is to remind me 
always,” he says, “how small we are.” 

In the nine years since David Ben- 
Gurion founded the New Jerusalem by the 
force of a fanatical vision and the shrewd- 
ness of a gun-toting prophet, there have 
been times when much of the world has 
wondered just how big the tiny republic 
thinks it is. For one peaceful spell, Israel's 
unsleeping sentinel retired, full of years 
and honors, to Sde Boker, a pioneer desert 
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settlement, to plough fields, search the 
writings of the philosophers for “universal 
truth” and ponder the mission of man— 
and of Israel. Then, white of mane but 
wearing the familiar khaki battle dress of 
his wartime leadership, the hard, head- 
long man of decision came back to power 
in 1955. 

“There is too much chasing after com- 
fort, profits and riches,” he thundered in 
the accents of an Old Testament patri- 
arch. Israel, he proclaimed, was in danger. 
Israel's youth must gird itself, man new 
settlements along the threatened border, 
stand ready to repel the merciless Arab. 
Last October, at 70, he risked all on a bold 
and cunning “preventive war” to knock 
out Nasser’s new, Soviet-supplied army.* 

"We Never Despaired." From that 
moment on, Israel and its impassioned law- 
giver have defied the whole world. Con- 
demned as an aggressor for the Sinai 
attack, Israel flouted six successive U.N. 
Assembly orders to get out of Egypt. Israel 
defied President Eisenhower’s publicly pro- 
nounced warnings of “pressure” and the 
U.N. Assembly’s well-publicized moves for 
“military, economic or financial” sanc- 
tions. Israel balked at the U.S. President’s 
insistence that no nation invading another 
in the face of U.N. disapproval should set 
conditions for its withdrawal. Unlike its 
fellow preventive warriors, Britain and 
France, who completed their unconditional 
withdrawal within 27 days, Israel held out. 

Even in yielding last week, the un- 
slumbering caretaker of the reconstituted 
Zion breathed defiance and, with his Old 
Testament as ever to hand, proclaimed 
that Israel would fight on more fiercely 
than before. “I believe in our future,” he 
said in an interview with Time Correspond- 
ent George de Carvalho. “Absolutely. I 
know we can survive and flourish, We must 
survive, and we will survive. We have a 
history of 4,000 years. We were driven out 
and dispersed about the world for 2,000 
years, often hated and persecuted. Our 
people were tortured and burned at the 
stake by the thousands. We were expelled 
from England in the rgth century, we 
were expelled from Spain in the 15th cen- 
tury, we were expelled from many lands. 
There were laws against us, pogroms, per- 
secutions of every kind. Hitler exterminat- 
ed 6,000,000 of us. We never despaired. 

“We are a small nation,” said Ben- 
Gurion, his stained, grey suit rumpling on 
his powerful, squat body, “and ours is a 
poor country. Everything we tried to do 
was doubly difficult, but we built it up. We 
took in more than 1,000,000 immigrants, 
including 300,000 survivors of Hitler's 
slaughter and 400,000 refugees from Arab 
countries. Here in the Middle East we are 
the only people who still believe in the 
same faith and talk the same language 
that we did 3,000 years ago. Hebrew was 
a dead language, but now it is the language 
of our people again. Nasser cannot even 
speak a word of Egyptian, the language 
of the Pharaohs. 


* Though only two weeks before he had pro- 
claimed: “We will never start a war. We do not 
believe that wars provide comprehensive solu- 
tions to historic problems.” 
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“We survived before under worse condi- 
tions, and we will survive now. Eight years 
ago we were invaded by the armies of six 
Arab nations. We had no organized army 
and very few arms, but because of the 
sacrifice of our sons—and of our daugh- 
ters, too—we defeated them. We won 
because we were filled with idealism and a 
great vision of the future. Faith is much 
more important than arms or riches or 
numbers. It is our real weapon.” 

It was not Israel’s only weapon. “Once 
blest is he whose cause is just,” goes the 
old American saying. “Twice blest is he 
who gets his blows in fust.” A civilian ar- 
my called to its posts almost overnight 
last autumn, Israel’s motorized forces 
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Yield here, crisis there. 


under one-eyed General Moshe Dayan 
had swept across 120 miles of Sinai desert 
in four days in an operation that is being 
studied with admiration by U.S. Army ob- 
servers. The military skill with which they 
advanced was matched. by the diplomatic 
skill with which they retreated—and then 
stopped, Ben-Gurion chose two strong 
points of resistance, and then began his 
argument against what the U.N. Assembly 
had called Israel’s single injustice. His 
points of resistance: Gaza and Aqaba. 

The Gaza Strip is the tiny corner of the 
old British Palestine mandate now crowd- 
ed with 219,000 Arab refugees from Pal- 
estine (practically all of them on relief). 
In the 1949 armistice, Egypt won the 
right to administer it as unannexed terri- 
tory. To the Israelis it was a dangerous 
center of the over-the-border commando 
raiding against their desert settlements, 
raids which Israel under Ben-Gurion 
avenged with ever-increasing ferocity. 
The Gulf of Aqaba is the north-reaching 
arm of the Red Sea whose use was denied 





to Israeli shipping more than six years ago 
by Egyptian guns emplaced at Sharm el 
Sheikh. In violation of the 1949 armistice, 
the guns commanded the narrow passage 
into the gulf. 

Spelling out his justification for hang- 
ing on at Sharm el Sheikh, Ben-Gurion 
said: 

“The straits and the Red Sea are im- 
portant to us—perhaps more than the 
Mediterranean. We have closer cultural 
affinity with the West, but economically 
we are perhaps closer to the East. To us 
trade with Asia and Africa is vital. Elath 
[at the head of the gulf] is our doorway 
to the East, and nobody has the right to 
blockade it. We cannot rely on the good 
will of Nasser—forget Nasser—we cannot 
rely on the good will of any Egyptian 
government to keep it open after forcibly 
blocking it for so many years. Under in- 
ternational law we have the right to use 
the Suez Canal, but Egypt denied us our 
rights.” 

Explosion in Elath. “Israel’s ships 
voyaged through these straits over 3,000 
years ago in the days of King Solomon,” 
said Ben-Gurion in a recent speech. Back 
in 1935, when Ben-Gurion was an execu- 
tive of the Jewish Agency for Palestine, 
he prophetically wrote the late U.S. Su- 
preme Court Justice Louis Brandeis that 
for the coming state of Israel, “whose 
mission is to become the Middle East's 
industrial center . . . Elath will play a 
greater economic and political role than 
in Biblical times.” Egypt’s seven-year 
blockade forced Ben-Gurion to shelve his 
projects for the outlet to Israel’s other 
sea. But when his armies took the Egyp- 
tian gun positions last November, his 
plans for Elath exploded into reality. 

In three months the sun-baked settle- 
ment of mauve, cerise, orange, pink and 
green houses set on the vast, drab coastal 
flats has trebled its population, will dou- 
ble again to 4,000 by year’s end. Three 
and four planeloads of newcomers, in- 
cluding refugees from Hungary and Po- 
land, arrive daily. Workers sleep in shifts, 
some on benches. Some 500 families are 
waiting to come as soon as housing opens 
up. The place has only brackish water, no 
bar, no milk, no private cars, one broken- 
down bus, one barber, one doctor. But 
young Elathniks work themselves to ex- 
haustion on new projects, getting rich 
quick on the fantastic (for Israel) pay of 
$8 for a six-hour day, plus overtime. 

Since the Sinai invasion, ten merchant 
ships have tied up at Elath’s small jetty, 
and the volume of cargo is expected to 
jump to 100,000 tons over the next four 
months. Bright yellow bulldozers are 
churning up space for a new dock, the 
first of half a dozen planned under a $12 
million, three-year program. Goal: to be 
able to handle 30 million tons of oil and 
other cargo a year. 

To link Elath up with the rest of Israel, 
the government is paving a highway, sur- 
veying for a railroad, laying an 8-in. pipe- 
line north to Beersheba, and dickering 
with a French consortium to build a 32- 
in. pipeline capable of transporting 25 
million tons of oil a year across to the 
Mediterranean and Western European 
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markets. By March, oil should be arriv- 
ing from Iran, whose government, re- 
membering how Arab countries increased 
their oi] output during the Mossadegh 
troubles, seems willing to sell oil to Is- 
rael when Arab sheiks will not. “With 
Elath open,” exults a top Israeli official, 
“the major powers would for the first 
time have a real stake in Israel just as 
they have a stake in the oil states.” 

Through Elath, Israel also hopes soon 
to push its trade east of Suez up to $70 
million or $80 million yearly. Through 
Elath it also hopes to pour out the min- 
eral wealth of the Negev—copper from 
King Solomon’s mines processed at a re- 
finery at Elath, and sulphates and phos- 
phates for the five-year plans of Asia. 

A Time for Optimism. Ben-Gurion is 
less impassioned about Gaza, although he 
says he would like to use the Gaza Strip to 
prove that the Israelis can do right by the 
Arab refugees driven from their homeland 
(this Israeli explanation rings hollow in 
Arab ears). Last week he had reduced his 
Gaza demands to this: “The Egyptians 
must not return. They must never return. 
We won't agree unless we are made to— 
forcibly.” He added: “I don’t overesti- 
mate our strength. I suppose the U.S. or 
U.N. could send in armies.” He stopped 
and chuckled. Grinning slyly, dimpling his 
jowls like an old grey cherub, he said: 
“There is an Israeli story that people used 
to tell back in the early days when food 
was short. The optimist was the hungry 
settler who said: ‘We don’t have enough 
food, what we should do is send a few 
planes to bomb Washington. Then the 
U.S. would invade and occupy us and 
everything would be all right because they 
will have to feed us.’ The pessimist was 
the pioneer who replied: ‘Maybe you're 
right. But the trouble is, we might win.’ 

“In this situation, I am an optimist.” 

Unconditional Conditions. With the 
injection of Gaza and Aqaba into the de- 
bate, the optimist began a war of nerves 
that was to last for six tense and con- 
fusing weeks. Nobody mobilized or signed 
up “volunteers” in embassies around the 
world, but diplomats frantically shuttled 
about, going without sleep, drafting and 
redrafting documents that never reached 
public print. Chiefs of state engaged in 
heavy cannonading in a rivalry for favor- 
able world opinion. 

The U.S., intent on getting the Israelis 
out of Egypt and Gaza without losing the 
good will it has been trying to build up 
among the Arabs, was bound by its decla- 
ration that aggression must not be re- 
warded. The Israelis, invoking a theory of 
war older than U.N., insisted that victors 
earn spoils. 

The U.S. kept trying to say to the 
Israelis that it understood their demand 
for guarantees in Gaza and Aqaba and in 
some ways supported them, but—the Is- 
raelis must not expect the U.S. to say so 
too explicitly. So began a semantic battle 
requiring a conditioned Israel withdrawal 
involving what could not be described as 
conditions. The happy substitute that 
emerged was the word assumptions. On 












Feb. 11 John Foster Dulles handed Is- 
rael’s Ambassador Abba Eban an aide- 
mémoire. As soon as Israel pulled out, 
Dulles said, the U.S. would 1) itself pro- 
claim the right of innocent passage in the 
Gulf of Aqaba, and 2) support U.N. ac- 
tion to ensure that the Gaza Strip would 
not again be used as a base for guerrilla 
raids on Israel. Ben-Gurion’s response was 
so flatly negative that President Eisenhow- 
er cut short a Georgia vacation and took 
to the air to restate the U.S. proposals 
and warn of “pressure” if Israel should 
fail to cooperate. 

A Knowledge of Fear. Ben-Gurion is 
a history-minded realist who accepts set- 
backs rather than permanent defeats. 
When the greatest powers of East and 
West alike warned him to pull back his 
triumphant armies from Sinai last fall, he 
bowed to necessity and paraphrased to his 
Parliament Plato's definition of courage as 
“a special kind of knowledge: the knowl- 
edge of how to fear what ought to be 
feared, and not to fear what ought not to 
be feared.” In reply to Eisenhower's broad- 
cast, Ben-Gurion made an impassioned 
defense of his reasons for standing out 
against “the elected leader of the Ameri- 
can nation. . . one of the most illustri- 
ous men of our generation.” But he also 
quietly dropped his demand that Israel 
administer Gaza: Israel's main concern 
was that the Egyptians should not be al- 
lowed back “directly or indirectly.” 

With a stern “Be strong, have courage,” 
the Premier sent Ambassador Eban back 
to Washington with new _ instructions. 
Then, pale and drawn from the effects of 
pneumonia, after a PT-boat ride two 


months ago in the Aqaba straits, Ben- 
Gurion went before his Cabinet to ask 
new flexibility in his terms. Less than 
a month before, the Knesset had put 
through a fire-eating resolution commit- 
ting Israel never to give up either the 
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gulf or Gaza. A Knesset debate had to 
be postponed one whole day while Ben- 
Gurion argued with politicians who in- 
sisted on all-out defiance. “The devil 
with this,” growled B-G. “The devil with 
the coalition.” He threatened to quit and 
form a new government. The Knesset de- 
bate that night was dogged (‘‘The noose 
is tightening round our neck,”’ cried one 
bearded, skull-capped orator). but Ben- 
Gurion’s threat of resignation at last ef- 
fected a compromise that gave the Prime 
Minister the leeway he needed. 

Enter the French. Arriving in Wash- 
ington, Eban informed Dulles that Ben- 
Gurion was now willing, “more or less,” 
to go along with the U.S. proposal for 
Aqaba, but wanted some such arrange- 
ment for Gaza as Canada’s Lester Pearson 
and Britain’s Selwyn Lloyd were working 
on, This would install U.N. troops in 
Gaza while creating a U.N. administration 
of the strip from which both Israelis and 
Egyptians would be excluded. By this 
time the Arab-bloc nations had introduced 
a U.N. resolution calling for sanctions 
against Israel, and the U.S. had prepared 
a milder one to the same effect. Dulles 
suggested ‘that the Israelis take their case 
to U.N. Secretary-General Dag Hammar- 
skjold. Eban failed to make a sale: if Is- 
rael expected protection in Aqaba under 
the 1949 armistice, then the armistice 
also applied in Gaza, which meant that 
Egypt had a right to be in Gaza. 

At this point, France’s Premier Guy 
Mollet and Foreign Minister Christian 
Pineau arrived in Washington. Out of its 
long hostilities against Arab rebels in 
North Africa, France has become Israel’s 
one staunch supporter in the U.N. Pineau 
submitted to Dulles a draft resolution 
whereby 1) Israel would withdraw uncon- 
ditionally, and 2) Israel’s rights would be 
reserved under the Charter’s self-defense 
clause if Egypt should go back to raids 
and blockades against her. 

"Stay Away from New York." Dulles 
accepted the French draft as an accept- 
able alternative to the U.S. resolution, 
and next day Eban and Israeli Foreign 
Minister Golda Meir flew to Washington 
for emergency consultations with Dulles 
and Pineau. After a 3-hr.-ro-min. con- 
versation with Dulles, Eban informed 
Ben-Gurion that the U.S. now favored the 
idea of international administration for 
Gaza too. Eban turned up at a Washing- 
ton diplomatic party, was asked why he 
was in. Washington instead of in New 
York at the U.N. Cracked Eban:‘The 
more you stay away from there, the 
more you solve problems.” Optimism 
filled the air. Mrs. Meir, the onetime 
Milwaukee schoolteacher, told a Manhat- 
tan “Labor-Israel” dinner: “This is a 
great evening, and [tomorrow] may be a 
great day. I wish I could tell you more.” 

In Jerusalem, on receipt of Eban’s re- 
port, Ben-Gurion sent out motorcycle 
cops to catch his ministers 6n the high- 
ways and in their village homes, even had 
a message flashed on a Jerusalem movie 
screen to summon one minister. When the 
Cabinet finally assembled, Ben-Gurion an- 
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nounced his decision: to evacuate Gaza. 
“What guarantees have we got?” cried a 
minister. “None,” replied Ben-Gurion. 
Then he told of the support developing in 
Washington and New York for an interna- 
tional regime for Gaza. “They have shown 
their understanding of our problems,” he 
said, “We must show understanding too.” 
The argument raged till 2 a.m., when 
B-G forced the decisive vote. It was 11 to 
4. Knowing that he faced a government 
crisis and public outcry, B-G imposed the 
strictest news blackout on the decision. 

Next day, in consultation with the U.S.. 
Golda Meir drew up the statement she 
would make to the Assembly, then cabled 
it to Israel for Cabinet approval. Because 
of the time differential and deciphering 
delays, the Israeli Cabinet session did not 
get under way until Friday at 3 p.m. 
Ministers argued until after the evening 
star rose—the first time in Israel’s stormy 
history that a Cabinet had ever extended 
its deliberations into the Sabbath. The 
two Religious Front Ministers were grave- 
ly troubled about the Sabbath; four hold- 
out ministers were sullen and bitter about 
B-G's decision. Just as bitter were Moshe 
Dayan and his army staff when Ben- 
Gurion called them into his living room 
afterwards and informed them. 

Too Many Assumptions? In New 
York Golda Meir went to the Assembly 
tribune before packed galleries to an- 
nounce Israel's decision: “Full and prompt 
withdrawal from the Sharm el Sheikh area 
and the Gaza Strip, in compliance with 
the resolution of Feb. 2.” Israel’s action, 
she explained in matter-of-fact tones, was 
based on three “assumptions”: 1) that 
freedom of navigation would prevail in 
the Gulf of Aqaba; 2) that the Gaza 
Strip would be administered by the UNEF 
“until there is a peace settlement . . . or 
definite agreement on the future of the 
Gaza”; 3) that Israel reserved the right 
under the Article 51 self-defense guarantee 
of the U.N. Charter to send its ships 
through the gulf “by armed force” if 
there should be interference, and to “de- 
fend its rights” in the Gaza Strip if raids 
should start again. 

The U.S.’s Henry Cabot Lodge followed 
immediately with a general endorsement 
of Israel's decision. But on the future of 
the Gaza Strip he limited the U.S. com- 
mitment to upholding Hammarskjold’s 
view that it must be worked out “within 
the framework of the armistice agreement” 
of 1949. France’s Guillaume Georges- 
Picot, speaking later, explicitly endorsed 
the Israeli “assumptions” as “legitimate 
and reasonable.” 

By Radio & Press. At 8:30 next morn- 
ing Ben-Gurion snapped on his bedside 
portable transistor radio and glumly lis- 
tened to the news of the U.N. session. 
He was startled by the Lodge declaration: 
under those terms, the Egyptians could 
conceivably return to Gaza practically as 
soon as the Israelis pulled out. 

As the word of withdrawal spread 
through Israel, settlers in the exposed 
Negev settlements stirred in anger, With 
Israel's army in Gaza, they had slept easier 
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of late. In Ben-Gurion’s old community of 
Sde Boker wooden watchtowers had been 
left unmanned, and herders had lost the 
habit of taking guns when they traipsed 
out with their flocks. Was this all to be 
undone? 

The right-wing opposition party (He- 
rut) called for nationwide demonstrations 
in protest against withdrawal, and its lead- 
er, Menahem Beigin, asked for immedi- 
ate elections, Two restive coalition parties 
threatened open revolt. Ben-Gurion him- 
self, after announcing laconically that the 
government supported Mrs. Meir’s U.N. 
announcement, ordered Army Chief Dayan 
to postpone his scheduled conference with 
UNEF Commander Eedson L. M. Burns, 
and cabled Washington for “further expla- 
nation” of Lodge’s U.N. statement. 

Next day, as Eban paid a rush call to 
Dulles’ home (and was assured that the 
U.S. was not proposing to go back to 
the way things were before November in 
Gaza), Ben-Gurion read in the newspaper 
a letter to him from President Eisenhower 
expressing the President’s faith that “Israel 
will have no cause to regret” its decision 
to withdraw. On this basis Ben-Gurion 
was prepared to ask the Knesset for a 
vote of confidence this week. Said an 
Israeli: “An unyielding stand means a 
U.N. crisis. Yielding means a Knesset 
crisis. For Ben-Gurion it is always crisis.” 

“Hold Tight." Throughout this whole 
drama of public proclamations and pri- 
vate exchanges, the official U.S. attitude 
had been curiously complicated. At times 
the U.S. had seemed to be reminding Israel 
with oversolicitous friendliness of the sen- 
timent for sanctions building up in the 
U.N. Assembly. Yet, when it came right 
down to it, practically everybody except 
the Arabs disliked the idea of sanctions, 
and the feeling began to develop in Israel 
that perhaps the U.S. Administration felt 
more strongly about applying “pressure” 
(its word for sanctions) to its Israeli 
friends than anybody else. In fact, early 
in the week Golda Meir had come right 
out with it: “I don’t think there will be 
any sanctions. I don’t think anybody does. 
Nobody wants them.” But the U.S. had a 
timetable for its new Middle East moves, 
and there was no getting on to the next 
phase until the Israelis had been somehow 
shoehorned out of Arab territory that they 
had illegally occupied. 

Many Americans were inclined to think 
that the Israelis had put themselves in the 
wrong by going into Egypt, and ought to 
get out of there. But in the U.S. as well 
as elsewhere around the world, sympathy 
had built up for Ben-Gurion’s position. 
Last week the Israeli government in Jeru- 
salem and its consulates overseas reported 
receiving thousands of letters of support 
from places as far apart as Bangkok and 
Bangor, Me., Stockholm and Santa Ana, 
Calif. Samples: “Don’t surrender to Nas- 
serism”; “Stick to your guns and posi- 
tions”; “Call Ike’s bluff”; “Don’t give an 
inch”; “Stand pat”; “Hold tight.” 

The Fruits of Victory. If Israelis could 
accept “assumptions” which were widely 
approved, instead of gun positions held in 
defiance of U.N. resolutions, they would 
not come out of their retreat at all badly. 
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They have shown that they can lick the 
strongest of their neighbors. They have 
shown up the extent of Soviet penetration 
in the Middle East by capturing huge 
stockpiles of tanks, guns and motorized 
equipment. They have shown up the hol- 
lowness of Nasser’s vaunted four-power 
pact, signed just before the Sinai invasion, 
by which Syrian, Saudi and Jordanian 
troops were supposed to march under 
Egyptian command. And the first fright- 
ened session of desert kings that convened 
after the Sinai rout in Beirut last Novem- 
ber signaled a shift which may well make 
last week’s Cairo session the last get- 
together of “positive-neutrality” Arabs. 

The Fruits of Retreat. Finally, in any 
assessment of what the Israelis win or lose 
by giving in, their most significant gain 





may be the degree to which President 
Eisenhower has now committed the U.S. 
in the Middle East. Lacking a steadfast 
and mature Middle East policy, the U.S. 
in the past tended to follow the British 
lead there long after it ceased to in other 
parts of the world. All that ended in the 
wreckage of Suez, and the U.S. has moved 
to fill the Middle East “power deficit” 
(the State Department avoids the word 
“vacuum” as offensive to Arab national- 
ist pride). The new U.S. policy, of which 
the Eisenhower Doctrine is the core, is by 
far the most important extension of for- 
eign policy enunciated by the present Ad- 
ministration. In one sense, what Ben- 
Gurion accepted last week was worth 
more than what Dulles had suggested 
back on Feb. 11. What had begun as 





NASSER: THE OTHER MAN 


For four months Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser, basking in much of the 
world’s indulgence, has played the role of a wronged man. But once Is- 
rael’s invading armies leave his soil, it will be time to examine Nasser’s 
own conduct, past and future, and take new measure of him. The world 
has known Gamal Abdel Nasser for only four years; few men have un- 
dergone more violent alternations of public reputation in shorter time. 


Man to Admire. In the beginning, 
when Nasser’s Free Officers overthrew cor- 
rupt and fat King Farouk, and shortly 
thereafter displaced Mohammed Naguib, 
their pipe-smoking front man, Nasser, an 
assistant postmaster’s son and profession- 
al soldier, seemed a bright hope for a new 
Egypt. His smile was disarming; he con- 
fessed he knew little about running a 
country, but he was a plain man, plainly 
honest, eager to end the effete and selfish 
rule of the pashas. Fighting in the losing 
Palestine war he became convinced that 
his country’s real problem was not Israel 
but the poverty of its people. The Eisen- 
hower Administration pinned its hopes on 
him as the keystone of its new Middle 
East policy, backed his development pro- 
grams with grants of $26 million, helped 
him lever the 80,000 troops of the British, 
grumbling, out of Suez. The U.S. sent as 
ambassador to Cairo a young West Point- 
er, Henry Byroade, who understood and 
liked Nasser as a fellow soldier. “Egypt 
stands today in every respect with the 
West,” said Nasser, and Byroade sent 
back to Washington sympathetic and ad- 
miring reports. Even the Israelis consid- 
ered Nasser the most progressive of Arab 
leaders, nursed a hope that he might lead 
the way to Arab-Israeli peace. 

Man to Watch. But as his confidence 
grew, so did his ambition. He published a 
booklet, The Philosophy of the Revolu- 
tion, which French Premier Guy Mollet 
calls Nasser’s Mein Kampf, but the com- 
parison with Hitler is unfair: Nasser came 
to power bloodlessly and, though a dic- 
tator, conducted no bloody Putsch of his 
political enemies. In his book he talked 
about Al Umma al Arabia—‘the Arab na- 


tion”’—which would extend from Cairo 
and Damascus to Baghdad and Amman, 
and of a role in the Arab world searching 
for a hero. It was a first warning to the 
few who read it. He began covertly, then 
more openly, to play the neutralist game 
of East against West. He first welcomed, 
then suddenly denounced, the U.S.-spon- 
sored Baghdad Pact. He refused to sign a 
military-aid agreement with the U.S. on 
the ground that its provisions for super- 
vision were “too much like colonization.” 
He fell under the flattering spell of Chou 
En-lai and Nehru at Bandung. Then, in 
September 1955, he suddenly announced 
that Egypt had made a deal for large 
amounts of Czech arms. He offered his 
habitual explanation: ‘he was forced into 
it. Israel’s massive Gaza raid earlier in the 
year, he explained, had convinced him 
that Egypt must have arms to defend it- 
self, and the U.S. refused to provide them. 
It was just a commercial transaction, he 
said. Wary now, but still hopeful, the 
U.S. made a counterbid for Nasser’s fa- 
vor, offered to help build the $1.3 billion 
high dam on the upper Nile at Aswan. 


Man to Top. His new Communist 
arms had freed Nasser from the restraints 
imposed by the West’s balance-of-arms 
policy in the Middle East, and in every 
village and sook from Tangier to Bagh- 
dad he suddenly found himself hailed as a 
hero who had bamboozled the Western 
colonialists. His Voice of the Arabs grew 
increasingly shrill, demanding the blood 
of every Western imperialist, sowing ha- 
tred for the French throughout North Af- 
rica. He sent arms to Algerian rebels, 
fomented terrorism against those Arabs 
who would cooperate with the French in 
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another several-sided statement by a Sec- 
retary of State had been reinforced and 
made authoritative by the public affirma- 
tions of the President of the U.S. 

By his Israeli intervention, Ike is more 
committed than the U.S. perhaps original- 
ly intended to a peaceful and prosperous 
Israel in the Middle East. When the Presi- 
dent of the U.S. summons the restive 
leaders of the Senate to a tough-talking 
session and then goes on the air to say 
what the U.S. is prepared to do to see 
that the Israelis do not have to face the 
same aggression again from Egypt, this 
amounts to more than sounding words of 
sympathy. The personal messages that Ike 
sent Ben-Gurion mark a further degree of 
commitment. 


draw, that will be a victory for the U.S. 
and for the U.N. But the U.S. will also 
have obtained a concession from the Is- 
raelis, which in turn implies an obligation 
on the part of the U.S. Though the tor- 
tuous indirections of the statements and 
documents made public at the U.N. con- 
tain no verbal promises, the understand- 
ing is nevertheless as clear as it can be 
in the circumstances. Israelis will hence- 
forth go down to the sea in ships from 
Elath as in Solomon’s day and sail the 
Gulf of Aqaba with the right of “free and 
innocent passage,’ and the maritime na- 
tions of the world, among them the U.S., 
have freely conceded their right to do so. 
For David Ben-Gurion, obviously, this 
is a victory for which even Gaza may 


SPAIN 
New Era Cabinet 


In a dictatorship, the Cabinet is a bat- 
tleground where the chief predators of the 
regime establish their power positions and 
fight off attacks and incursions by others. 
The backbiting is likely to be bitterest as 
the body politic nears the point of ex- 
haustion. In Spain, which is facing a ma- 
jor economic crisis as a result of 20 years 
of political mismanagement and economic 
neglect, Cabinet meetings during the past 
six months have been getting rougher and 
tougher; Monarchists boldly attacked the 
Falange Party, the Falangists demanded 
complete control of the state apparatus, 
and church representatives quietly plugged 


All in all, if the Israelis do finally with- 


Morocco and Tunisia, offered hospitality 
to exiled leaders in Cairo. 

When the British tried to hustle Jordan 
into the Baghdad Pact, Nasser turned 
loose his Voice of the Arabs on the Jordan 
mobs, helped get Britain’s Glubb Pasha 
expelled from Jordan. Then the West 
learned that Nasser had contracted to buy 
not $60 million worth of arms (as he in- 
dicated) but $240 million worth; he had 
mortgaged Egypt’s cotton crop to the 
Communists for years to come. Later Nas- 
ser also triumphantly announced that the 
deal was with Russia itself, not Czecho- 
slovakia. Abruptly the U.S. lost patience, 
withdrew its offer to help finance the As- 
wan Dam, In retaliatory fury, Nasser 
seized the Suez Canal crying: “Ameri- 
cans, may you choke to death on your 
fury.” Three months later, determined not 
just to teach him a lesson but to topple 
him, the Israelis, British and French at- 
tacked Suez. 

Wasting Victory.For a moment after 
the humiliating forced withdrawal of Brit- 
ain and France, Nasser seemed stronger 
than ever. He had withstood, at least for 
a few days, two of the world’s greatest 
colonial powers, and he had all Europe 
squirming in the economic pinch of the 
blocked canal. But the victor of the No- 
vember crisis has not fared well under the 
wasting pressures of its aftermath. The 
blocked canal has cost Egypt heavily in 
revenues and business dependent on its 
traffic; Port Said is an economic waste- 
land and its citizens in an ugly mood. 
Egypt's profitable tourist trade has dried 
up. Nasser’s expulsion of British, French 
and Jewish residents (an estimated total 
of 30,000 people) and the “Egyptianiza- 
tion” of foreign banks and agencies has 
resulted in a devastating dislocation of 
the economy. Nasser still seems to be 
holding the popularity of the Egyptian 
masses, whose miserably low standard of 
living cannot be much worsened. But 
there are increasing mutters of discontent 
among the upper and middle classes, who 
include not only the old pashas but also 
the best of Egypt’s professional and busi- 
ness people, who are Western-minded. 
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be forgone. 


His foreign-exchange credits frozen by 
the West (including $50 million worth 
sequestered by the U.S., $420 million by 
Britain), Nasser has become increasingly 
dependent on the Russians in his des- 
perate efforts to shore up the economy. 
The Communists have supplied him with 
shiploads of wheat, sold him tankersful of 
oil to replace the wells seized by Israel in 
Sinai. More and more Russians and satel- 
lite Communists are seen in Cairo night- 
clubs. Worse still, Nasser’s own move- 
ment is infected with fellow travelers, 
though Nasser seems unaware of it. 

Ahmed Fuad, whose application for a 
U.S. visa was delayed so long on the 
ground of his Communist connections that 
he ended by withdrawing it, directs the 
government's powerful Foreign Trade Co. 
In press and propaganda, key jobs on 
Cairo’s three government papers belong to 
party members, and the propaganda draws 
so heavily on Communist techniques as to 
argue coaching. Khaled Moheddine, who 
went into exile during Nasser’s early days 
because he was too Red for Nasser, is back 
editing the government’s daily Al Missa. 
His cousin, Zachariah Moheddine, is one 
of the top colonels in Nasser’s tight little 
junta. 

Prisoner of Circumstance. Nasser’s 
prestige has fallen perceptibly among his 
Arab allies. Not even Nasser’s propaganda 
machine can conceal the fact that Israel's 
army inflicted a brutal beating on Nasser’s 
vaunted army. Countries like Saudi Arabia 
and Iraq, though they gave lip service to 
Nasser when he was attacked, have found 
his blockage of the canal has cost them 
dear in oil revenues. The Arab Kings have 
always resented Nasser's implied threat to 
reach over their heads to the street mobs 
in their own countries, have become in- 
creasingly aware that Nasser has exploited 
Arab nationalism primarily for Egypt. 
The new rulers of Tunisia, Morocco and 
Libya, the young King of Jordan, the 
new pro-Western government of Lebanon, 
though all making noises of Arab unity, 
resent Nasser’s dominance. 

Today, 39-year-old Gamal Abdel Nasser 
is a captive of his own proud insistence 


Christian Democracy. Two weeks ago Gen- 


that he will never compromise. He is path 
ologically suspicious of the U.S. “It’s got 
to the point where Nasser rejects every- 
thing the U.S. suggests simply because it 
comes from the U.S.,” said one U.S. ob- 
server ruefully. “The trouble is that Nasser 
has taken such a rigid attitude on every 
issue that any concession he makes be- 
comes a ‘major’ concession.” 

But Nasser is also cornered by circum- 
stance. He is reluctant to get too closely 
tied to the Communists (and has several 
times in recent weeks cracked down on 
more conspicuous Communist propaganda 
efforts), but in his usual self-justifying 
fashion blames his predicament on the 
West. He was astonished at the hostile 
reaction observed when he “Egyptianized” 
all foreign business. He thought he was just 
taking one more step toward purging Egypt 
of exploiting foreigners, apparently ex- 
pected British and French investors would 
still invest in all-Egyptian enterprises— 
even though posters all over Egypt depict 
the British and French as ogres and snakes. 

He has made no public speech since the 
early days of the invasion. Personally, he 
remains friendly and charming to visitors 
and apparently as reasonable as ever, but 
he often seems bewildered and uncertain 
nowadays, a counter-puncher with nothing 
to counter. The “role wandering aimlessly 
in search of a hero,’ which he envisioned 
for himself and his country, is more and 
more becoming a role in a Greek tragedy, 
its protagonist hopelessly playing out his 
own doom. He still has the possibility of 
creating further disasters, but no soundly 
bottomed hope of raising up his people, for 
he has denied himself the trust of those 
who could help him fulfill his original 
dream. He can only call in the help of 
Communists who, for the price of helping 
him, will enslave his people. Even as talk 
of a “successor” circulates in cafés and 
chancelleries, there are some who regret 
that a man with such promise for good 
should have been reduced by his over- 
reaching ambitions to a cunning and reck- 
less figure. Egyptians in time may say as 
Cato said of Caesar: “His virtues be exe- 
crated, for they have ruined my country!’ 
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eralissimo Franco called in his 16-man 
Cabinet. “Gentlemen,” said he, “I should 
appreciate your finishing all your pending 
affairs today, because this will be the last 
meeting of this Cabinet.” 

Then the horse-trading began. Several 
times the Falange—the only political par- 
ty in Spain—has been on the point of 
making public demonstrations and was 
stopped only by the fear of starting some- 
thing they could not control and the dis- 
turbed state of the country (strikes in 
Barcelona, riots in Seville). Franco, aware 
that a party which is afraid of its public 
is nothing to be afraid of, cut the Falange 
down a size. 

Distributing Favors. Falangist Labor 
Minister José Antonio Girén, an ambi- 
tious orator who has been a Cabinet mem- 
ber for 16 of his 44 years, was dropped; 
militant Falange Chief José Luis de Arrese 
was shifted to the Ministry of Housing; 
José Solis Ruiz, the new secretary general 
of the party, was made minister without 
portfolio. The Falange was furious, called 
these changes an attempt to deal the party 
“a death blow.” To appease the hotheads, 
Franco fired the most violently partisan of 
the Monarchists, Fernando Suarez de Tan- 
gil, Count_of Vallellano, but at the same 
time strengthened the position of other 
Monarchists in the Cabinet. The jubilant 
Monarchists later threw a huge party at 
the Ritz. 

When the proclamation announcing 
Franco’s fourth Cabinet in 20 years (the 
others: 1936, 1945, 1951) appeared three 
days later, the big surprise was not the 
points award in the Monarchist-Falangist 
struggle but the appointment of respected 
Economist Pedro Gual Villalbi to take 
charge of Spain’s downsliding economy. 
Spaniards noted that four of the 18 Cabi- 
net members belong to Opus Dei, an 
ascetic Roman Catholic secular order 
which leans more on the Vatican than on 
the controversy-torn Spanish clerical hier- 
archy and has long campaigned against 
graft in government. Said Franco: “They 
bring a New Era to Spain.” 

For Western Eyes. Swearing in his 
new Cabinet last week at El Pardo Palace, 
General Franco, decked out in his martial 
best, black army boots sparkling, looked 
mighty pleased. The effect, though Franco 
remained in complete control, was also 
meant to be pleasing to Western eyes. 

The fascist Falange appeared to be on 
the way down, the monarchy on the up 
and up (though the country has no 
King).* The economy was getting serious 
attention at last, and the presence of the 
Opus Dei was a promise that the old free- 
booting days, with their widespread cor- 
ruption of government office, would be 
curbed. All that Franco needed was dol- 
lars, about $800 million. If the U.S. did 
not respond to his New Era window dress- 
ing, the crafty Caudillo hinted broadly, 
the Soviet Union had volunteered to kick 
in half a billion in gold for a very small 
consideration: Spanish neutrality. 


* Franco is educating Bourbon Prince Juan 
Carlos, 19, but has not yet said he will, nor said 
he will not, make the boy King. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Reeling Blow 

“David's daughter for St. David's day,” 
cried a musical Welsh voice in the bar at 
Brown’s Hotel as its owner raised his pint 
high. Across the street, their collars turned 
up against the icy wind, the voters of 
Carmarthen constituency in Wales were 
queueing up to cast their votes in Britain’s 
third parliamentary by-election since Tory 
Harold Macmillan took over as Prime 
Minister. Under normal circumstances the 
results would have been easily predictable, 
for Carmarthen is a Liberal Party strong- 
hold and one of the candidates was pert, 
jaunty, 54-year-old Lady Megan Lloyd 
George, daughter and longtime political 
aide of the late Liberal Prime Minister 
David Lloyd George. The trouble was that 





Brian Seed 


MEGAN LLoyp GEORGE 
A flinty chip off the old block. 


Lady Megan (“Megan Turncoat,” as some 
of her detractors called her) was standing 
against and not with her father’s old party. 

A tiny, flinty chip off the old block, 
who herself served as Liberal M.P. from 
the Welsh island of Anglesey for 22 years 
and as deputy party leader for two, Megan 
Lloyd George turned Laborite* in 1955, 
and when taxed about it replied: “I’m a 
radical, like my father before me. The 
Liberal Party is no longer the home for 
radicals.” Last week, representing her new 
party on the hustings for the first time, she 
was contesting the first Liberal seat to fall 
vacant since she joined Labor. 

There were other confusing aspects 
about the election. The Tories had put up 
no candidate at all; Lady Megan’s chief 


%* Her brother Gwilym Lloyd-George (the only 
member of the family who hyphenates) slipped 
away from the Liberals to join forces with the 
Tories in 1951, now sits in the House of Lords 
as Viscount Tenby of Bulford. Megan's elder 
brother, Richard, who inherited his father’s peer- 
age as Earl Lloyd George of Dwyfor, rarely 
attends the House of Lords and says, “I’m 
thankful I’m not a politician.” 


opponent was a Liberal who had gone 
against his own party policy to support 
the Tory stand on Suez; and a third can- 
didate, representing a Welsh nationalist 
party, declared herself as “not anti- 
anything, just constructive.” When the 
votes were all in, Laborite Lady Megan 
was the victor by 3,069 votes. “A great 
victory for Labor. A reeling blow for the 
government,” crowed Lady Megan. 

But though Macmillan’s Tories had al- 
ready lost one seat to Labor last fortnight 
and seen Labor boost its local majority by 
50% to retain a seat at Wednesbury last 
week, the “reeling blow” that Lady Megan 
dealt was felt less by the Tories than by 
the once powerful party of her father and 
of the young Winston Churchill. With 
Laborite Lloyd George’s election, the Lib- 
eral Party’s representation in the House 
of Commons was reduced to a pitiful 
five members. 


CYPRUS 


The Counter-Terror 

In their terrorist war against the Brit- 
ish, the Cyprus EOKA (Union-with- 
Greece underground) has shot innocent 
people in the back, killed unarmed cap- 
tives and committed other crimes. On 
their side, the Cypriot police and Britain’s 
Special Branch have gradually stepped up 
their campaign against EOKA until, even 
many Britons are beginning to feel, it is 
close to being a counter-terror. Last Oc- 
tober the Cyprus Bar Council, a respected 
association of Cypriot attorneys trained 
in the British Inns of Court, set up a 
Human Rights Commission to investigate 
complaints of ill treatment under interro- 
gation and damage to property during 
police searches. 

Very soon the commission had dozens 
of cases on its hands. Into the office 
of Commission Chairman John Clerides, 
Q.C., staggered Joannis Christoforou, a 
Nicosia barber, freed after 16 days’ inter- 
rogation by officers of the Special Branch; 
he was black and bruised from having 
been stripped, beaten on the head with 
iron bars, caned on the soles of his feet, 
pulled by the hair and punched repeated- 
ly. Lawyer Clerides took his testimony, 
had Christoforou photographed, X-rayed. 

Tea & Sympathy. In another case, 
that of 26-year-old Andreas Panayiotou, 
who died in his cell, the commission 
ordered a post-mortem, found that he 
had been beaten to death. Explanation 
by the British police: Panayiotou had 
attempted to escape custody. Yet another 
case was that of Maria Anastasiou Lam- 
brou who, after her Greek-speaking inter- 
rogator had punched her on the nose, 
warned him that she was pregnant. There- 
upon the interrogator had told her that 
unless she told him the whereabouts of 
EOKA’s top man, Colonel Grivas, she 
would suffer a miscarriage, which after 
two subsequent attacks, she did. Con- 
stable 1413 brought her a cup of tea, 
and she was taken to the hospital. 

Within a month Chairman Clerides had 
collected 40 signed complaints of torture 
during interrogations; he submitted them 
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kt adds new Significance to Success 


HE MORE SUCCESSFUL a man is, the more you find 
this true: He spends less time impressing others 
with his possessions; and more time seeking out the 
things of inherent worth. 
This is true of all that he does — but especially in his 
choice of fine cars. 
And it particularly explains the ever-increasing swing 


of today’s fine car buyers to ROADMASTER. 


This is one fine car whose inner satisfaction stems not 
from high price, but from the fact that it is the top car 
of a brilliantly engineered new line of Buicks. 

That means here, in ROADMASTER, you have Buick’s 
low-sweep styling brought to a new summit of custom- 
built beauty—Buick’s new ride made even more luxu- 
rious, steadier, easier handling—and a V8 engine raised 


to its mightiest peak in Buick history. 


But beyond all this—it means that here you have the 
most silken and magnificent performance of all the 


world’s fine cars. 


RoaDMASTER 


When better automobiles are built Buick will build them 


3ecause only RoapMasTeR, of all fine cars, has the 
advanced new Variable Pitch Dynaflow—with its abso- 
lute and infinite smoothness through every range—its 


instant obedience to your every command. 


There are, of course, other things that point up the solid 
good sense of owning ROADMASTER over all other cars. 
And your Buick dealer will be happy to tell you about 
them whenever you say. 


Call him and make a date—soon. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
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to the British Governor of Cyprus. Field 
Marshal Sir John Harding. The British 
administration brushed off the charges as 
typical EOKA atrocity propaganda. To 
show its low regard for the Human Rights 
Commission, it arrested one of Cyprus’ 
leading lawyers and brought charges 
against others. But news of the commis- 
sion’s work spread to such influential 
British newspapers as the Daily Tele- 
graph and the Manchester Guardian. In 
a House of Commons press conference a 
fortnight ago, two honorably discharged 
British soldiers, formerly wardens in a 
Nicosia detention camp, told of brutal 
beatings of prisoners. Said ex-Serviceman 
David Toon: “We felt it our duty to 
speak. We feel that people in this coun- 
try, and government officials here, have 
no knowledge of the harsh treatment 
meted out.” 

Distractions. Last week Sir John Har- 
ding felt obliged to answer the commis- 
sion’s charges publicly. It was a campaign 
of lies and distortion designed to distract 
public attention from serious EOKA re- 
verses, said Harding, adding that a gen- 
eral inquiry now, with all the publicity 
it would invoke, would be merely “play- 
ing into our detractors’ hands.” In Brit- 
ain’s House of Lords, Lord Home for the 
government rejected demands for an im- 
partial inquiry “for this very good reason 
—that the government has complete con- 
fidence that Sir John Harding will ad- 
minister justice without fear or favor as 
he has done during a long career of pub- 
lic service.” 


HUNGARY 


Spirit of Passive Resistance 

Through Budapest recently circulated 
a clandestine leaflet: “Further armed ac- 
tion in the face of the overwhelming 
strength of the Soviet army is both im- 
possible and pointless. We Magyars must 
now go to the road of Gandhi.” Last week 
there were no anonymous Gandhian mil- 
lions squatting in the path of the ten Red 
army divisions still in Hungary. The pas- 
sive resistance of the defeated Magyar 
nation was all in the heart and head. 

In the Csepel Island industrial works, 
famed center of revolt, grimy threadbare 
workers were responding to the reiterated 
Communist propaganda that they were 
agents of the Horthy counter-revolution 
by addressing each other ironically as 
Baron, Count and Lord Bishop. It was 
said that those workers who had remained 
loyal to the People’s Democracy—all six 
of them—had formed the Kadar govern- 
ment. There were grim jokes about chil- 
dren not getting their milk unless they 
surrendered their arms. 

Dividing to Conquer. The slogan of 
the Kadar regime is “Order, Peace and 
Collaboration,” but its strategy has been 
to divide the country by cracking down 
hard on industrial workers and intellec- 
tuals and building up the peasantry, who 
gave the Russians relatively the least 
trouble last October. Rakosi had been 
tough on the peasants (“Every Kulak is 
guilty of something”), but Kadar has re- 
distributed the national income in favor 
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BriTIsH SOLDIER SEARCHING Cypriot Crowb 
Justice without fear or favor, said the lord. 


of the peasants, even made the hated farm 
collectivization program voluntary. For 
the first time nylon stockings and suede 
shoes are within reach of peasant girls 
and boys who, without being enthusiastic 
about Kadar, say they are now “almost 
as well off as they were under the rule 
of the Esterhazys.” Among white-collar 
workers there is widespread unemploy- 
ment. Piecework, introduced into the fac- 
tories, is being used as a method of selec- 
tive coercion to break what is left of the 
Workers’ Councils. 

Kadar has succeeded in suppressing all 
active resistance by ruthless use of the 
secret police, reconstituted under the com- 
mand of Colonel Laszlo Matyas, strength- 
ened by Hungarian army officers, but still 
basically made up of the old semi-moronic 
AVH professionals. The sadists of 60 Sta- 
lin Ut (old AVH headquarters) are busier 
than ever, helped out at a Buda jail by 
the Russian MVD. which has its own in- 
terrogation procedure for VIPs. Scores of 
Freedom Fighters, including youths and 
girls, have been brought before summary 
courts and sentenced to hanging—slow 
strangulation, old Magyar style. 

Child Villages. Damage from Russia’s 
ruthless suppression of the revolt is esti- 
mated at $soo million. Russia has offered 
Kadar a $50 million stopgap loan (in 
convertible currencies) and promised a 
new $200 million loan for food grains. 
oil and raw materials. The Petofi Club. 
where the revolution sparked, has been 
replaced by the Tancsics Club, whose 
meager membership is made up of old 
Stalinist hangers-on. 

Last week, in an effort to get the Hun- 
garian Communist Party on its feet again, 
Puppet Kadar announced a new 14-man 
central committee and a reshuffle in the 
party secretariat. To be his first deputy 
president: Ferenc Munnich, 71-year-old 
Communist veteran of the Bela Kun re- 
gime, the Spanish civil war and long resi- 
dence in Moscow, who as Minister of the 





Interior was Kadar’s chief policeman dur- 
ing the suppression of the revolt. 

But police action cannot change a peo- 
ple’s heart. A hint of Kadar’s despair at 
overcoming the Gandhi-like spirit of re- 
sistance in Hungary was given in Nep 
Ssabadsag recently. Children, said the 
party newspaper, should be separated from 
their parents and brought up in “child 
villages,” where they could be taught “so- 
cialist_ patriotism and discipline.” This 
was the Communist way of saying that 
it was a struggle that could go on for 
generations. 


BURMA 


Auspicious Moment 

Except for his general feeling of dis- 
couragement over the state of his nation. 
his party and his stomach, nobody knew 
just why Burma’s top man U Nu chose 
to step down from the premiership nine 
months ago. Last week, except for the fact 
that his astrologers had declared the mo- 
ment auspicious (11:15 a.m., March 1), 
nobody knew just why U Nu had chosen 
to take power again. But when U Nu gave 
the word, the Burmese Parliament with- 
out a dissenting vote accepted the resig- 
nation of interim Premier U Ba Swe and 
named U Nu in his place. 

In the interval between his premier- 
ships, nothing much had changed for the 
better in the nine-year-old nation which 
the serene and inscrutable U Nu has 
headed in fact, if not in name, all along. 
Screaming black crows still challenge 
packs of vicious dogs for riparian rights 
to the uncollected garbage strewn in Ran- 
goon’s streets. Ragged human beings fight 
each other for the trickle of water left 
after rebels destroyed the city’s chief 
water main for the 15th time in nine 
years. Corruption still runs rampant in 
the ranks of U Nu’s own governing party. 
the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League. 
while countless vague insurgent groups 
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roam the hills and even the streets of 
Burma's cities. In many places law and 
order scarcely exist, and Communist 
atrocities, like the murder last week of a 
river-boat captain and three of his pas- 
sengers, rate only a few paragraphs in 
local papers. Rebels of one kind or an- 
other—Red Flag Communists, White Flag 
Communists, Karens—still control large 
areas of Burma. The 80.000-man Burmese 
army has no Magsaysay dedicated to win- 
ning through against them. 

After suffering the worst war depreda- 
tion of any nation in Southeast Asia, 
Burma in nine years of independence has 
managed to restore its national output to 
less than 90% of what it was before 
World War II. Because of the civil war- 
ring, there are- 3,000,000 fewer acres of 
farmland under cultivation, despite an 
ambitious development plan inaugurated 
by the government four years ago. 

With even a partial restoration of law 
and order, Burma’s economy could prob- 
ably increase its productivity 15% to 
20%. Why, then, doesn’t the government 
do something about it? “For the same 
reason,”” said one Burmese last week, 
“that the garbage isn’t collected.” 

Last week, as U Nu returned to take 
up the burden of office, former Premier 
U Ba Swe breathed a sigh of relief. He 
was free at last to spend more time on 
the ponies and shooting pool near the 
bar at the Union of Burma Club. 


THAILAND 
A Question of Technique 


Thailand's soft-voiced but strong-willed 
Premier Pibulsonggram came home from 
a state tour of Europe and the U.S. a 
year and a half ago full of the wonders of 
democracy. Expansively he urged his 
countrymen to erect themselves a Hyde 
Park for uninhibited soapbox oratory, 
offered them the kite-flying ground next 
to the royal palace. Going his new friend 
Dwight Eisenhower one better, Pibul in- 
stituted weekly press conferences, forced 
his hapless ministers to appear and 
answer rude reportorial questions about 
their carefree handling of public funds. 

All this was somewhat surprising in a 
man whose political handbook ever since 
his student days in France has been a 
volume called The Technique of the Coup 
d@’Etat. But the real shocker came when 
the Thai strongman informed his country- 
men that they were free to organize politi- 
cal parties and start campaigning for the 
1957 parliamentary elections. 

Buddhas & Thunderbirds. To unsubtle 
Western minds this appeared a somewhat 
dubious concession. Thailand had had 
“elections” before, and in any case only 
half the country’s 320 parliamentary seats 
are filled by election (the other 160 M.P.s 
are appointed by Pibul). The difference 
was that the 1957 elections were to be 
honest. This time, said Pibul sternly, 
there were to be no “fire cards” (faked 
ballots) and no “parachutists” (people 
who vote under other people’s names), As 
a final democratic fillip, Pibul announced 
that he and eight of his ministers would 
take their first fling at running for office. 
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In this heady new atmosphere political 
machines sprang up like mushrooms after 
a rain, and in no time at all 23 parties 
had named 965 candidates. Most formi- 
dable of the opposition groups was the 
Prachathipat (Democratic) Party headed 
by thin, reedy-voiced ex-Premier Nai 
Khuang Aphaiwong, who upheld the Pi- 
bul government's staunchly pro-Western 
foreign policy, but damned its corruption 
and authoritarianism. “We live under a 
government of gangsters,”’ shrilled Nai 


Khuang, to the delight of thousands of 
assembled Bangkokians. 

Hardest campaigner of all was Pibul- 
songgram himself. An ardent admirer of 
U.S. political methods, the 59-year-old 
Premier zipped about the country in his 





United Press 
PIBULSONGGRAM 


In the new era, no one was happy. 


green Thunderbird, handing out boxes of 
“Pibul matches” and replicas of his per- 
sonal Buddha charm. Since Pibul’s coun- 
trymen reckon that any man who has 
survived one kidnaping, two attempted 
assassinations by shooting and one by 
poisoning must have supernatural luck, 
the charm went over big. 

In the last month of the campaign 
alone, Pibul made 150 speeches for his 
Seri-Manangasila (Free Stone Seat) 
Party, including a few on TV.* And as 
proof of his new convictions, he turned 
over to the police his treasured copy of 
The Technique of the Coup d’Etat. 

Last week, as an estimated 5,000,000 
Thais trooped to the polls, Bangkok was 
a Jersey City in Technicolor. Charges of 
fire-carding, parachuting and hooliganism 
echoed and re-echoed. “They're cheat- 
ing plenty,” complained Democrat Nai 
Khuang, angrily waving what he said were 
government-doctored ballots. “I deny 
everything.” retorted Air Force Marshal 
Feun Ronapakart. 

Not only did Pibul lead all other candi- 


%* Thailand has 8,000 TV sets, but 1,000 are out 
of order, and no one is equipped to repair them. 





dates in Bangkok, but the sole woman 
candidate elected turned out to be his 
wife, Lady Laiad. True enough, two of 
Pibul’s ministers were defeated and at 
least 26 seats had fallen to Nai Khuang 
and his Democrats, but at week’s end, 
with 135 seats accounted for, Pibul’s 
men had won 77—more than enough to 
assure the Premier control of even the 
free half of Parliament. 

Sulks & Sabre Jets. No one was happy. 
The Premier, disappointed in his hopes 
for “a landslide like Eisenhower’s,”’ retired 
to the seashore in a pet. Nai Khuang and 
his fellow Democrats, egged on by Red- 
lining leftists (who got only nine seats), 
declared that they had been defrauded, 
and demanded nullification of the Bang- 
kok election. Crowds of protesters began 
to mass on the streets. 

At this point, would-be Democrat Pibul 
apparently decided there was something 
to be said for the old book-learned tech- 
niques after all. At 7, one morning, 
Bangkok Radio suddenly announced that 
the Premier had proclaimed a nationwide 
“state of emergency,” banning political 
meetings of more than five people. Then, 
as Thai air force Sabre Jets screamed 
over the city, the impromptu news broad- 
cast gave way to the stirring strains of 
Marching Through Georgia. 


INDONESIA 
Et Tu, Sumual 


Like a cluster of overripe bananas, the 
Republic of Indonesia was slowly disinte- 
grating. For more than two months the 
satraps of oil- and rubber-rich Central 
and South Sumatra to the west had been 
defying the authority of the central gov- 
ernment in Djakarta. Last week four 
provinces of East Indonesia followed the 
Sumatrans into revolt. 

East Indonesia’s 12 million inhabitants 
have long been hostile to the “Java- 
centric” government in Djakarta. A sprawl- 
ing collection of islands which includes 
Celebes, the Moluccas and fabled Bali, 
East Indonesia has spawned half a dozen 
revolutionary movements—among them 
the fanatically Moslem Darul Islam and 
the so-called “Republic of the South Mo- 
luccas.”” At the head of last week’s blood- 
less coup, however, was no sworn foe of 
the government but one of President 
Sukarno’s favorites—handsome, 35-year- 
old Lieut. Colonel Ventje Sumual. A one- 
time sergeant in the Dutch army. and a 
Christian, who won Sukarno’s affections 
while serving as his bodyguard, Colonel 
Sumual had the backing of 51 East Indo- 
nesian political and military leaders. 

Ostensibly, Sumual’s demands were 
much the same as those of the Sumatra 
rebels: autonomy within the Indonesian 
Republic, plus local control of the foreign 
exchange earned by East Indonesia's ex- 
ports. But in Djakarta, Indonesian army 
spokesmen suggested that the spark which 
set off the revolt was Sukarno’s plan to 
bring the Communists into a reorganized 
Indonesian government (Time, March 4). 
Unless Sukarno backs down, he might 
one day find that he is President of little 
more than the island of Java. 
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Names make news. Lost we 
names made this new 


Nominated for promotion to brigadier 
general, Air Force Reserve: lanky Cine- 
mairman James (The Spirit of St. Louis) 
Stewart, 48, now a colonel and veteran 
of 20 combat bomber missions over Ger- 
many in World War II. 

= 6 @ 

Five and Dime Scion Lance Revent- 
low, one of the future’s richest men, 
turned 21, was cheered by the gift of a 
$425,000 Beverly Hills estate. complete 
with waterfall, from his sixfold-married 
mamma, Heiress Barbara Hutton. Two 
days later, Speed Demon Reventlow, who 
flies low about town in a Mercedes-Benz 
and races in a scarlet Maserati, was un- 
cheered on getting the boot from the 
Sports Car Club of America. Paying no 
mind to young Reventlow’s third-place 
victory in an amateur sports-car race in 
Florida a year ago, the club, which per- 
mits no minors to race under its aegis, 
suspended Lance upon learning that he 
had fibbed about his age. Said Racer 
Reventlow: “Now that my secret is out, 
I can only apologize.” 

1 e 

Pope Pius XII, in good health for his 
years, turned 81, planned to take part 
next week in ceremonies celebrating the 
18th anniversary of his coronation. 


The June wedding season was helped 
along by Senate Minority Leader Wil- 
liam F. Knowland, who proclaimed the 
banns for his petite daughter Estelle, 19 





AMBASSADOR WHITNEY 
In grandfather's footsteps. 
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With father's 


a Stanford University junior, and husky 
Robert McKeen, 23, former University of 
California basketball star. 

In Manhattan's staid Hotel Plaza, vet- 
eran Cinemactress-TV Comedienne Ann 
(Private Secretary) Sothern, 47, per- 
plexed by billows of smoke that rolled 
from the fireless fireplace of her r4th- 
floor suite, opened her windows and sound- 
ed the alarm. Firemen appeared, then 
rushed down twelve stories to learn that 
a guest in a second-floor apartment, after 
igniting some logs in its fireplace, doused 
them on observing that the flue was all 
but clogged. The absent tenant of the 
lower suite: Architectitan Frank Lloyd 
Wright, 87. a great fireplace fancier, who 
has also been known to prohibit smoking 
by people in his presence. 


blessing. 


In its touting of Marxist-Leninist 
heroes, the U.S.S.R.’s Soviet Culture 
pounced upon none other than Poet 
Henry Wadsworth (Paul Revere’s Ride) 
Longfellow, ballyhooed him as “a hu- 
manitarian who condemned war and de- 
manded its abolition . . . one of the most 
beloved . . . poets in the world, despite 
attempts by modern bourgeois critics to 
knock him from his pedestal.” 

Half a world apart, two new U.S. en- 
voys observed similar diplomatic tradi- 
tions in their first official meetings with 
heads of state. In London U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of St. James's John 
Hay Whitney, just short of 60 years 
after his grandfather John Hay took over 
the post, hied himself to Buckingham 
Palace, there presented his credentials to 
Queen Elizabeth II. Noting that officials 
of the U.S. embassy have been criticized 
for concentrating on London to the rest 
of the country’s loss, London’s Daily Tele- 
graph hoped that “Jock” Whitney, a mil- 
lionaire with a real zest for getting around, 








would bring a “new start in this respect.” 
The Telegraph also retrospectively hailed 
“the new Ambassador's firm break with 
the more absurd social conventions of 
New York society.” In Tokyo, mean- 
while, Career Diplomat Douglas Mac- 
Arthur Il, bearer of a name that still in- 
spires respect in Japan, rode in an impe- 
rial household coach to the royal palace, 
there presented his papers to his uncle’s 
good friend, Emperor Hirohito. 

In a maternal dispatch from Monaco, 
Princess (High Society) Grace issued 
a bulletin on the development of five- 
week-old Princess Caroline, christened at 
week’s end. Straight from the royal cra- 
dle; “Little Caroline does not suck her 
thumb . . . She certainly does not suck 
all her fingers, as some monster suggested 
. . . She hates hats . . . She also has a 
prejudice against her father’s camera. . . 
They say she is a very pretty child, but 
how should I know?” 


Jaded Asbestoscion Tommy Manville, 
62, creaked into Manhattan from his sub- 
urban sanctuary to attend the wedding of 
his most recent (ninth) ex-wife, some- 
time Burlesqueen Anita Roddy-Eden, 34, 
and India-born Cinemactor John (7o- 
night We Raid Calais) Sutton. Making a 
grand entrance at the scene of the civil 
ceremony, a hotel library, Anita gazed 
fondly at her discarded mate and his suc- 
cessor, cooed: “Darlings, I want you 
both!” Quipped the groom: “Have you 
got an extra wedding ring, Tommy? I for- 
got mine.” Later, Playboy Manville re- 
called the nuptials with elation: “It was 
the happiest day of my life—a wedding 
where I did not get married!” 


AMBASSADOR MACARTHUR 
To uncle's friend. 
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“So | said to myself, ‘Why shouldn’t 
| have a workshop telephone?’ ” 





“And the more | thought about it, the more | thought 
that my wife ought to have one in the kitchen, too.” 





“Then Joanie piped up and said, ‘How about a . 
nice blue one to go with my bedroom?’ ” 






“So we wound up with everybody pleased and happy. 
Best investment | ever made for the whole family.” 


Convenience in Color. Telephones in color are a part 
of the new, modern concept of telephone service. Choice 
of ivory, beige, green, blue, gray, brown, red or yellow. 


More and more people today are having us put in telephones around the home to meet all the family’s 
needs. There are so many things to be gained by having telephones handy wherever you sleep, work, play 
and relax... . Upstairs and down they save steps, provide greater privacy and protection and add a dis- 


tinctive touch to any room. Especially in those eight handsome colors. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Montreux & Composer BRANT 


Far from Mid-Manhattan 


New York City’s claim to being the 
music capital of the world centers on a 
handful of glamorous names—the Metro- 
politan Opera, Carnegie Hall, the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony, But the 
city’s reputation depends on the 
dozens of amateur, semiprofessional and 
modestly budgeted professional groups 
which every season present a staggeri 
program of operas, concerts and recitals 
echoing every conceivable musical taste. 
Much of this music is performed in cor- 
ners of the city far from the gaudy mid- 
town entertainment axis. 

Chamber music can be found in neigh- 
borhood churches or refurbished lofts; 
grand opera may be sung in reconditioned 
movie theaters with the orchestral pyro- 
Verdi or Bizet tamed to a 
single piano. Many programs are heard 
in some of the city’s finest new recital 
halls, which bring music closer to home 
because they are in residential areas, ¢.x., 
the new auditorium of New York Univer- 
sity’s Law School in Washington Square, 
which serves as a musical center for lower 
Manhattan; the wood-lined, acoustically 
outstanding Grace Rainey Rogers Audi- 
torium at the Metropolitan Museum on 
upper Fifth Avenue, which after three 
years rivals Town Hall as the city’s lead- 
ing recital hall. Taken all together, New 
York's out-of-the-way music—comparable 
to the busy off-Broadway theater—keeps 
the city astir with the ferment of new 
musical ideas. Some of the unusual and 
relatively new groups at work in Man- 
hattan this season: 

Tue Arrer Dinner Opera Company is 
the freshest of half a dozen small opera 
groups and workshops (including the 
lighthearted Punch Opera, the experi- 
mental Opera and the ambitious 
Amato Opera Theater, which changes its 
standard opera bill every three weeks). 
The company—headed by Stage Director 
Richard Flusser, 29—was launched with 
a capital of $250 in 1949, lost $2.68 the 
lirst season but has been making modest 


also 
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technics of 
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PRO MUSICA ANTIQUA PLAYERS (UPPER RIGHT, CONDUCTOR GREENBERG ) 
Outside the 


glamour circuit, a 


MUSIC 


profits ever since. Flusser has more than 
tripled the original $65-a-week salaries of 
the six young members of the troupe. 
After Dinner has been successful because 
it staged sprightly productions of such 
new works as British Composer Gerald 
Cockshott's Apollo and Persephone, Marc 
Blitzstein’s Triple Sec. The troupe scored 
a critical success in an appearance at 
Edinburgh last year (Ture, Sept. 10), 
is currently preparing to open at Man- 
hattan’s off-Broadway Phoenix Theatre 
with the first U.S. performance of Offen- 
bach’s 66, a 40-minute spoof of Austrians 
and lotteries. 

THe AmertcaN Opera Socrety has 
thoroughly entrenched itself with its ex- 
cellent Town Hall concert performances 
of such rarely heard operas as Bellini’s 
! Puritani, Oitenbach’s La Périchole (be- 
fore the Metropolitan made it a pop hit), 
Hande]’s Julius Caesar. Founded in 1951 
by two cousins in their early 20s, Allen 
Sven Oxenburg and Arnold U. Gamson, 
the company scored its first notable suc- 
cess in 1953 with a performance of Mon- 
teverdi’s Coronation of Poppea, has since 
had no trouble selling out the four operas 
it performs each season. Musical Director 
Gamson achieves remarkably large effects 
with a small chorus and orchestra; Impre- 
sario Oxenburg hires such top soloists as 
Cesare Siepi, Jennie Tourel, Eileen Far- 
rell, Last week American Opera presented 
France's Denise Duval and Metropolitan 
Opera Baritone Martial Singher in a 
crisply paced, wittily sung performance 
of Poulenc’s buffoonish Les Mamelles de 
Tirésias, 

THe New York Pro Musica ANTIQUA 
was founded by Choral Conductor Noah 
Greenberg and Recorder Player Bernard 
Krainis to perform medieval and Renais 
sance music, in 1953 presented a three- 
concert series at the Y.M.-Y.W.H.A. The 
highly talented group of six singers and 
four instrumentalists(each of whom plays 
at least two ancient instruments) has 
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tirring ferment of musical ideas. 


since added regular concerts at thé Met- 
ropolitan Museum's Grace Rainey Rogers 
Auditorium and the Cloisters. Greenberg 
and Krainis devote much time to obtain- 
ing and copying old scores, finding old 
instruments or having them built, e.g., 
a Gothic harp, a Renaissance organ. The 
group rehearses a dozen times for each 
new program. Samples from this week's 
scholarly repertory: Street Cries of Lon- 
don by Orlando Gibbons (1583-1625), 
Sancta Maria by John Dunstable (?- 
1453), Henry VIII's Helas, Madame. 

THe TELEMANN Socrety consists of 
Recording Engineer Richard Schulze, 28, 
and his wife Theodora, 26, a music teach- 
er. He plays recorder and clarinet, she 
the recorder, oboe and harpsichord. The 
Schulzes started making beautiful (ba- 
roque) music together in college (Univer- 
sity of Chicago), decided to perform 
publicly in Manhattan in 1955, calling 
themselves the Telemann Society after 
German Composer Georg Telemann, a 
contemporary of Bach and writer of an 
incredible amount of facile church music. 
With the aid of professional instrumen- 
talists, they have played for three seasons 
in Carl Fischer Hall, the Carnegie Recital 
Hall and Town Hall with modest critical 
notices, have cut their seasons’ losses to 
$1,500. In their Carnegie Recital appear- 
ance last week, attended by some 150 
people, they played Telemann’s Concerto 
in B Flat for Two Recorders and String, 
filled out the rest of the program with 
some Bach and their own variations 
for recorder and harpsichord on Green- 
sleeves. 

Music tn Our Trae began last year 
as the inspiration of New York Violinist 
Max Polikoff, who felt that the public 
was starved for new music and that con- 
temporary composers deserved a wider 
hearing (“Death doesn’t enhance them, 
only possibly their music”). With the aid 
of Manhattan Y.M.H.A, Education Di- 
rector William Kolodney, Polikoff set up 
an eight-concert Sunday-afternoon series 
on modern music with a minimal $5 sub- 
scription fee, attracted enthusiastic audi- 
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ences to the Y.M.H.A.’s Kaufmann Au- 
ditorium. This 
expanded to ten concerts, all of them per- 
formed by first-rate players. Although 
Polikoff has more American 


than foreign works, this week s offer- 


season the series has 





scheduled 





2 selection of contempor 
ixembourg, Belgium, Denmark and 
itzerland. Impresario Polikoff a 


music 
















vites the composers b 
and defend their musi 
Among those who hav 
this season 
Carl Ruggles. 

THE WASHINGTON SQUARE 
Music Series started experiment 
years ago with a New York 


sponsored series of three Frida 
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piccola 





concerts which was so successful that it 


was expanded to four concerts last year 





and six this year, featuring such famed 
groups as the Kroll and String 
Quartets (the Budapest sold 1e 500 
seat hall). Dean Paul A. hee of 
N.Y.U.’s Division of General cation 


hopes to enlarge the series further by 


there is an audience for 


believes 














music in lower Mant n. This 

N.Y.U., the Totenberg ru 

tal Ensemble, headed | distir ed 

inist Roman ‘Totenberg lay 

Bach, Hindemith’s Trauermu il- 

di’s Winter Concerto (fror “ 
Seasons ). 

Tne New York CLUE . 
founded in 192 zreat Flut 
Georges Barrére, regularly attracts some 
150 loyal flute lovers to its Sunday afte 


t 
noon concerts at Carl Fischer Hall. At 
each concert a different well-known flutist 





is invited to perform, either solo or 


1usic ensembles, ¢.g., last week 





Claude Monteux, son of the conductor 
accompanied by Composer Henry Brant 
program of new and 
including Milhaud’s 
Haydn Sonata in G and 
tita in C. Why 


demand for 


at the piano, in 





WOrkKS 






Sonatine 





Brant’s own / there 





should be such a persist 
a flute club—as opposed to clarinet clubs 
or bassoon clubs—not even the club offi- 
cers have been able to determine. Says 
one: “There's just something about the 


flute, I guess.” 


P. & P. 


Patience and Prudence McIntyre 


and 11 





rs old respectively, are 
most girls their age except that they have 


i daddy who is a pianist-songwriter (7 /te 
Money Tree) and full of bright ideas. One 


day Daddy—Mark McIntyre—took the 








over to a recording studio ar us 
arrangement of the old Lee ly 
Rose heart-thumper, Tonight mt 


to Me 


birthday 


while the girls cut 


rift for Grand 





musical friend of the family heard the 





record she flipped and when Daddy 
submitted the disk to Liberty Record 
President Si Waronker flipped too. By 





now, the record has sold more than a mil- 
lion copies. The next Patience and Pru- 
Without 
he sisters 
the un- 


dence effort 




















PRUDENCE, PATIENCE & PAPA 


music world, Last week 
hard at it again, cutting 
( an’t Sin R/ vim and 
Daddy. 

wre surprised by their suc 





-and Prudence themselves 





our names are ¢ 
t that’s what Mamr 


The girls never had 








ously contrived, bu 





singing 





lesson; their voices are rather shaky, and 
even Daddy never gave them a second 
isten until one day, driving back from 
Malibu, he decided that the 


were making “a good 


crooni 





sound.” Says 
Patience, who does the talking for the 
pair: “It’s all a 





rreat big accide 


came oul of lett 





sort of sneaked in the side door. 
: “tai: 





girls’ bu 
Liberty’s President 
1 certain infectious 


Whenever I hear 





vever their success came about, Pa- 
tience and Prudence are sitting pretty 
under the money tree, will gross som 
a1 





this year on records alone (Lib- 
erty Records, which zoomed into the big 
ime on the unexpected success of Julie 
London’s Cry Me a River, is 

1 big share of its 
its). McIntyre has turned down 
movie and TV offers for the girls—except 


the sisters for 








Perry Como. Rumor 
about that P. & P. were gro 

hose voices had been trick-recorded, and 
Daddy wanted to show the TV audience 
I McIntyre 


too far into 


lor one tron 





women 


they were really children. 


hesitant about letting them get 









W iness (“I don’t want to end up 

1 a couple of wisecrack ) 

girls would just as for a 
while. “It's easy. You just no 








and says Patience. we grow 
up and don’t get married,” says Prudence 
in one of her rare remarks we'll have 





money and won't have to work real hard. 
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Give Them Their Heads 


Soon after the U.S. Air Force opened 
its missile test center near Melbourne. 
Fla. (pop. 14,500), Principal Frank Brown 
of the Melbourne High School found 
himself facing an unusual problem. The 
children of the center's scientists and 
engineers had absorbed so much knowl- 
edge at home that the school’s regular 
science program was highly inadequate. 
Even the addition of an electronics course 
failed to satisfy them, Then last spring 
one of Brown's teachers got an idea for 
a way to take care not only of the knowl- 
edgeable newcomers but also of Mel- 
bourne children with unusual talent: why 
not set up a volunteer advanced science 
class and give the youngsters their heads? 

Brown began collecting surplus elec- 
tronic and laboratory equipment from the 
missile base. He talked missile contrac- 
tors into donating scientific journals and 
magazines, persuaded the Air Research 
and Development Command to finance a 
series of summer scholarships for espe- 
cially gifted students. But for all his plan- 
ning, Principal Brown never quite antici- 
pated some of the astonishing things the 
boys and girls would undertake. 

Dial for Answers. Norman Kimmey 
17, decided to build an artificial kidney 
now exchanges learned letters with a pro- 
fessor of anatomy at Johns Hopkins 
University. Peggy Owen, 16, is trying 
to induce cancer in mice by injecting 
them with carcinogens. With the help of 
Mary McCarthy, 17, Bill Tippie, 18, is 
building a binary-notation digital com- 
puter which will solve problems fed into 
it by a telephone dial. Allen Womack, 
14, is working on his own Geiger counter 
that he describes as “‘an analytical count- 
rate meter for nuclear disintegration.” 

Through her study of antigens, Suzanne 
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Tom Dewber 
RESEARCHERS McCartnuy & Tippre with ScHooL-Mape CoMPUTER 


Also irritated mice and toad eqas out of season. 


Brown, 16, is trying to develop in mice 
an immunity to the irritation of mosquito 
bites. Other students are studying the tol- 
erance of fresh-water fish for salt, the 
effect of light on the fighting mood of 
chameleons, and ways to induce toads to 
lay their eggs out of season, One boy, hav- 
ing noticed that some dead fish do not 
pollute the water in tanks that contain a 
certain type of algae, now thinks he is on 
the road to a discovery. “I know there is 
an antibiotic property in the algae,” says 
he. “My next job is to isolate it.” 

They Can Fix. Brown's budding sci- 
entists have proved themselves useful in 
less exalted ways. Once when some of 
the school’s electric clocks broke down, 
the local repairman turned down Brown's 
call for help. “We'd be glad to come out,” 
he explained, “But those kids out there 
can fix them.” The students now main- 
tain all the school’s equipment. have in- 
stalled an intercom system and a special 
burglar alarm in the boys’ washroom to 
keep young vandals from breaking the 
ceiling tiles. But more important than 
any of their projects is the enthusiasm 
the program has aroused. The students 
have requested so many scientific books 
from the University of Florida library 
that the university has had to put the 
school on a quota. One boy is working 
25 hours a week after hours to earn 
enough money to build his own labora- 
tory. Another boy got limited security 
clearance from the Air Research and De- 
velopment Command so that he can work 
during the summer testing rocket fuels 
at the missile base. 

Says Principal Brown proudly: “We 
don’t know how the Russians are doing 
with their emphasis on compulsory sci- 
ence education. But I'll bet our volunteer 
students could top anything at their level 
in the Soviet Union.” 





A Rose Is a Schoop 


What sort of English do the English 
speak? It is certainly not always the 
Queen’s, says Harold Orton, professor of 
English language and medieval literature at 
the University of Leeds. Last week, after 
ten years of gathering material for a defin- 
itive Linguistic Atlas of England in the 
Mid-Twentieth Century, Orton and his col- 
leagues revealed that had Gertrude Stein 
only known the farmers of England, her 
celebrated “rose is a rose is a rose’’ might 
have read a “rose is a hep is a shoop is a 
schoop is a dog shoop is a cat jug.” 

The largest British project of its kind 
tried in the last 50 years, the Atlas has 
taken Orton, his research assistant, Stan- 
ley Ellis, and six field workers through 
200 different villages to question local 
citizens and record their speech. Their 
subjects are usually oldtimers who still 
speak their ancient dialects, and they are 
also apt to be men because the women 
tend to regard the dialects as strictly 
non-U, Each farmer might be asked as 
many as 1,267 questions, but the questions 
must be carefully worded. Should a re- 
searcher ask, “Where do you keep your 
cow?”, the farmer might reply with the 
modern cowshed. But if he is asked, “What 
do you call the place where you keep 
Moo?” he might say byre (Northumber- 
land), cowhowel or cowhoyle (Yorkshire 
shippom (Lancashire), mistal (west York- 
shire) or shobbin (Devon). 

A privy is a privy in East Riding. But 
elsewhere it is a netty, nessy or petty. To 
be left-handed is to be anything from key- 
handed to gallock-handed, kay-handed, 
korky-handed, wappay-handed or skiffy- 
handed. In Lancashire a flea is a flenn or 
a fleck, but the people of north Lincoln- 
shire and north Yorkshire still say lops—a 
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ENJAY BUTYL fabulous new rubber 


Helps motion take shape 





Today’s new cars express motion in upswept body lines, in wrapped-around front and rear 


windows. Parts made of Enjay Butyl rubber help make this new design style possible. They 
cushion and protect the glass... prevent squeals and rattles seal out wet and wind 
and cushion the ride. Because Enjay Butyl outperforms natural and other types of rubber in 
aging, weathering and flexibility, it is now used for more than 100 parts in today’s new cars. | 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 west sist St., New York 19, N.Y BUTYL 


Other Offices: Akron + Boston + Chicago + Los Angeles + New Orleans + Tulsa 








Col, Frank Thompson, U.S. A. (Ret.) Chittnian' of tha, Board, Glenmore Distilleries 


Colonel Thompson figures 
you'll understand... 


ct 


“If you're partial to the fine flavor of circulate ‘round the barrels — not in the pee 
premium Bourbon,” says Col. Thompson, artificially-heated warehouses they use for Gide 
“| figure you'll understand why we make mass-produced whiskies. This costs us more 
Old Kentucky Tavern such a special way. because of evaporation, but I do believe 

“We use prize grain and cleat water from you'll like what it does for our whiskey. 
our underground limestone springs. Then “Take your choice of 100 Proof Bond or - aN 
we age our whiskey 7 long years in special 86 Proof...and of packages like this handy | 
Open-Rick warehouses that let fresh air Pocket Flask that costs no extra.” 
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leftover from the Danish invasions of the 
oth century. Such a word as udder can as- 
sume a bewildering number of forms— 
ewer, elder, dug or bag. 

Though Orton's work will not be com- 
pleted until 1964, that will be none too 
soon. “This,” says one of his colleagues. 
“is certainly the last chance to record these 
dialects. The sons and daughters don’t 
know them.” Were it not for such research, 
posterity might never know that once upon 
a time—back in 19537—an Englishman 
could throw away ket, kelter, ketment, 
rommit, rammill and muck—and still only 
be discarding rubbish, 


Broadening the Specialist 


Through their general education pro- 
grams. scores of U.S. colleges have tried 
to save their students from overspecializa- 
tion. But to Dean William Steere of Stan- 
ford University’s graduate division. the 
problem still remains for students who go 
on to graduate school and “hole into their 
departments wholeheartedly.” Says Dean 
Steere; “For the university's cream—the 
graduate students—the narrowest intellec- 
tual loyalties are allowed.” What can be 
done to make the Ph.D. candidate less lop- 
sided? In its current quarterly report, the 
Carnegie Corp. of New York gives Dean 
Steere’s answer. 

In 1954 Steere set up a series of elective 
courses to pry his students out of their 
grooves by giving them glimpses of knowl- 
edge having nothing specifically to do with 
their fields, Last year 196 students signed 
up for the program; this year the enroll- 
ment jumped to 250. Though the courses 
are on the “graduate level intellectually,” 
they are stripped of all technical jargon, 
require no specialized background. The 
whole idea is to make the broad concepts 
of physics intelligible to the future his- 
torian and major historical themes under- 
standable to the physicist. 

In most cases the courses meet once a 
week for a three-hour combined lecture 
and seminar. The subjects range from the 
Nature of Music and the Masterpieces of 
Greek Literature to the History of Sci- 
ence. Last fall one professor started a se- 
ries of seminars on Human Potentiality, 
soon had his students jumping from psy- 
chology to philosophy to religion, reading 
everything from Sorokin to Fromm to 
Alexis Carrel. Surprisingly, says Steere. 
the course has become the particular fa- 
vorite of electrical engineers. “whom you 
usually think of as pretty restricted.” 

Of all the courses. the most popular is 
one called Geography and Contemporary 
World Problems. Many of the students 
liked it so well that they began bringing 
along wives and friends to take part in the 
seminar discussions. which sometimes ran 
at least an hour overtime. Says Professor 
Joseph Williams: “I seem to have half 
the graduate business school enrolled in 
this course. They know a lot about busi- 
ness but not much about the world around 
them.” Last week Williams felt that the 
situation was changing. As one business 
specialist proudly told him: “I think that 
now I can make some sound judgments on 


Eisenhower's Middle East plan.” 
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Canada 


VACATIONS 


JUNLIMITEeEDo: 





Decor by Mother Nature... 
as you'll see it in Canada! 


Scenic splendour like this is typical of Canada — no matter what part of 
the country you visit. It’s the world’s largest natural playground, with 
more than one million magnificent lakes...striking mountains...29,000 
square miles of protected National Parks...over 59,000 miles of sparkling 


seacoast. See as much as you can, stay 





as long as you can in Canada. 


And sample the sports-sites too! 


You'll get your fill of fun and games 


golf, riding, al! your favourite sports. 


in Canada. Everywhere you go you'll Let your travel or transportation 


find fabulous facilities for swimming, 
boating, sailing, water-skiing, fishing, 


Mail coupen now for the free 
Canadian Vacation Package: 


1. “Canada —Vacations Unlim- 
ited’ —a 48-page booklet with 
100 full-colour illustrations 
describing holiday attractions 
in all parts of Canada. 


2.“Highway Map” in full 
colour of all Canada and 
northern U.S.A. 


3.“How to Enter Canada”... 
helpful information on border- 
crossing, etc. 








4.“Tourist Enquiry Form” 
which you can fill out and send 
in for information on the par- 
ticular areas, activities, accom- 
modation which interest you. 


| Town 


I Stick this coupon on any postcard, or mail it in an envelope. 


agent help with the arrangements 
++.NO passports are needed. 


zy mee ee PLEASE P-R-I-N-T oo om 


01.1-10.57-03 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BuREAU 
OTTAWA CANADA 


Please send me — immediately — your free 
CANADIAN VACATION PACKAGE 


Name | 








l Address — 


State — 
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SCIENCE 





Security in Space 


The world is about to watch a strange 
and exciting show: U.S. industry, led by 
scientists and engineers and backed by 
the U.S. Government, is headed for outer 
space, The cost of the campaign will be 
as astronomical as its objective, but the 
men who lead it consider its success a 
national necessity. They point out that 
the earth’s atmosphere is an insignificant 
film, thinner in proportion than the skin 
of an apple, and that military technology 
is about to outgrow it, as it outgrew the 
earth’s surface two world wars ago. Navi- 





space navigation, and no manufacturer 
who wants to stay on the Government’s 
contract list can afford to neglect it. So 
practically every outfit even remotely 
connected with aircraft or missiles was 
represented at San Diego, and trying hard 
to look as space-minded as possible. 

All of the s50-odd papers had been cen- 
sored to preserve guided-missile secrets, 
but since nearly all of them were fruits 
of research done by high-salaried profes- 
sionals paid directly or indirectly by the 
Air Force, they gave a good idea of what 
the Air Force considers worth investigat- 
ing. Elaborate papers, for instance, fig- 





Chesley Bonestell 


Artist's View OF SPACESHIP OVER THE Moon 
They may get back uncooked. 


gation of the air-film is no longer enough. 
No nation will be safe unless it can also 
navigate the vacuum that hangs overhead. 
The new status of space flight, formerly 
made suspect by visionaries and fiction 
writers, was not defined in public until 
the Convair Division of General Dy- 
namics Corp, held its Astronautics Sym- 
posium at San Diego (Time, March 4). 
Planned as a small confab of space- 
minded missile men, the conference bal- 
looned into a crammed mass meeting of 
engineers and scientists representing air- 
plane, electronic and instrument compa- 
nies as well as universities and all three 
armed services. A few years ago most of 
these hardheaded characters would not 
have attended a space-flight meeting ex- 
cept incognito. Now they are eager. 
Dollars for Space. The change in their 
attitude was caused by Government mon- 
ey tossed into guided missiles in billion- 
dollar chunks. Everyone at the San Diego 
meeting realized that missiles will soon 
replace aircraft as prime consumers of 
taxpayers’ funds. For forward-looking 
space-flight workers that is already his- 
tory. Next step beyond missiles is true 
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ured how to jockey a spaceship through 
the atmospheres of planets other than the 
earth, The conclusions were rather vague 
because too little is known about those 
atmospheres, but obviously someone in 
authority thought that a preliminary sur- 
vey was worth paying for. 

Other papers showed that much work 
has been done on radio equipment to 
communicate with spaceships and inhab- 
ited satellites. The probable reactions of 
human bodies and minds to space condi- 
tions have been carefully investigated, 
mostly by Air Force physicians. Other 
scientists have tried to predict how much 
damage will be done to space-borne ob- 
jects by solar X rays and ultraviolet rays, 
and by micrometeorites. Still others have 
worked on instruments for space naviga- 
tion, on how to select space crews, how 
to train them and how to keep them alive 
with the least possible amount of food 
and oxygen. 

This research has not yet produced 
anything like space flight. There is an 
enormous difference between an intercon- 
tinental guided missile and an “inhabited” 
spaceship or satellite. But the missiles, 





nevertheless, are excellent instruments of 
approach. Their rocket motors, thin- 
skinned tanks, delicate guidance systems, 
etc. can also be used for hitting the moon 
with a charge of flash powder. This is con- 
sidered less difficult than boosting a heavy 
thermonuclear warhead-to a city-sized tar- 
get 5.000 miles away, and some Air Force 
groups think that it would be worth doing 
as a demonstration of U.S. spacemanship. 
It is probable, however, that space flight 
will develop through halfway points other 
than moon shooting for propaganda. 

Satellites First. The first stage of mil- 
itary space flight after the earth-to-earth 
missiles will probably be an unmanned 
reconnaissance satellite. The peaceful 
214-lb. satellite of Project Vanguard will 
have no military value, but rocket motors 
exist that can put a much heavier satel- 
lite into a permanent orbit. If big enough, 
it could carry a telescope and a scan- 
ning device to send radio pictures of 
what it sees down to its sponsors. It 
might also report bursts of heat or light: 
signs that someone has exploded a nuclear 
charge or fired a large missile on the far 
side of the earth. 

Ability to detect hostile missiles at the 
start of their flights will be an important 
advantage in the uneasy world of the 
future when each major nation has the 
power to blast its enemies by long-range 
rocketry. When the missiles plunge down 
through the atmosphere, they can be de- 
tected for only a few last minutes of 
flight, and this leaves little time for coun- 
teraction, But if a satellite sees them 
blasting off deep in enemy territory, the 
home team has a better chance to hit 
them with counter-missiles before they 
return to earth. 

The satellites will be subject to enemy 
attacks and to attempts to make them 
ineffective by jamming their radio signals. 
Space combat might begin in this remote 
and bloodless way, rather as air combat 
began in World War I with pilots shoot- 
ing at each other with ineffective side 
arms. 

Later stages could be less remote. Air 
Force interest in the care and feeding of 
space crews indicates that manned space 
vehicles are part of its long-range think- 
ing. Perhaps manned satellites, armed with 
defensive weapons, will come first, with 
small landing tenders to carry the men 
back to earth after their tours of duty. 
There was some discussion of this subject 
at the San Diego conference, and most 
authorities seemed to believe that bring- 
ing men back uncooked through the at- 
mosphere is not forbiddingly difficult. 
Finding them when they land on the 
broad face of the earth may prove harder. 

Space Navies. If one nation has es- 
tablished a manned, armed satellite as a 
pillbox revolving around the earth, rival 
nations will be forced to find means of 
destroying it. They may try manned ve- 
hicles that could maneuver handily like 
PT boats of space. These vehicles could 
harass enemy satellites, shooting them 
down with space torpedoes or filling their 
orbits with steel shot revolving in the 
opposite direction at 20,000 m.p.h. Next 
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New TV hit movie produced in record time for network show 
by Rolf Gamble—with heavy help from his “Voicewriter.” 


Man Mm ake S more Mon CY 


when he makes more time 


Tes a fast life today. To get ahead = Secretary's Secretary. It frees her 
in any field, you must make the for other tasks...and gets her out 
time to get things done. Not Jater more often at closing time. 


asl 
ow! ‘ , 
++. but nox If you haven't tried a Voice- 


You must get all your ideas, your writer, you can’t know how simple 
decisions, your instructions, down electronic dictating can be today. 
on paper and into action immedi- This sleek new desk instrument, 


ately—before you let them slip. developed only four years ago, is 


Now you can! as easy to use as your telephone— 
With the 1 dison Voicew riter, and costs you about the Same per 
you simply talk your work away. month. 
No waiting for a secretary who's Call your Edison office for a free 
on the phone, or handling some- trial. Or, write for the booklet 





thing else urgent. The Voicewriter “How to Make More Money by 
Simple as a telephone— No complicated 


ets to work. Just talk, and a hi-fi record (the 
“Diamond Dise”) catches every word sharply for : 
your secretary to type when she’s free. ning. And the Voicewriter is the Canada: 32 Front St. W, Toronto. 





lets you dictate three times as fast, Making More Time.” Epison 
frees you faster for thinking, plan-  Voicewrrrer, West Orange, N. J. 


Edison VOICEWTIET « product orTomes A tanon tedsaries McGRAWY 
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If you need 
electrical work 
you need a 


NECA 
Qualified Contractor 


New power for America’s growing demands — both in the factory and in the 
home —is carried in the high-tension towers that march across the landscape. 
In the construction of these transmission and distribution lines, power houses 
and substations, skilled professional labor is a must. 


There is no better source of this needed skill than the NECA electrical con- 
tractor, whose experience and know-how qualify him to handle even the most 
complex electrical installation. He is fully equipped to make a real contribu- 
tion to the necessary expansion of electric utilities. 


For sound counsel on electrical work of any kind, you can always rely on a 
NECA qualified electrical contractor. NECA stands for National Electrical 
Contractors Association — a nationwide organization of career contractors, 
who employ only the most skilled of technicians and back their work with a 
written guarantee. 


This seal is your assur- 
ance of electrical work 


Str best — at lowest possible 
cost — backed by a writ- 
ten guarantee. 


HMECTHICAL CONT#ACTONS 





NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION, 610 RING BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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and materiels at their | 





step might be space destroyers to deal 
with the space PT boats. 

No one is eager to predict when such 
bizarre developments will take place—if 
ever. The nations of earth may decide 
that space navies armed with thermo- 
nuclear missiles are undesirable. The U.S. 
Air Force, however, cannot count on this. 
It must assume for the present that space 
armaments and space combat are proba- 
ble outgrowths of existing missile tech- 
nology. Any other assumption might be 
almost as dangerous as dependence on 
saber-armed cavalry. 


Strontium 90 in Japan 

U.S. daily press reports have indicated 
that radioactive strontium 90 from the 
fall-out of thermonuclear explosions is 
nothing to worry about. Japanese scien- 
tists do not agree. On April 8 scientists 
working under Japan’s Atomic Energy 
Commission will present a report to the 
United Nations Radiation Committee. Its 
gist: strontium go should be studied care- 
fully, and much more must be known 
about it before it can be written off as 
harmless to the human species. 

The Japanese scientists tested a long 
list of objects, from spinach to deer horns, 
for strontium 90, and found a wide varia- 
tion. Tea plants, for instance, contained 
30 “units’* while spinach had only 3.8. 
Rice, all important in Japan, was compar- 
atively high (10.4 units), but shellfish 
from Tokyo Bay had only .o4 units. High- 
est count was from tuna caught in Bikini 
waters in 1956: 53.5 units. The scientists 
also examined the ashes of 20 persons, 
taken from burial urns, and found that 
their strontium 90 count varied from .o6 
units for an elderly man who lived in Nii- 
gata, to 4.1 units for a survivor of the 
Nagasaki bombing who died in 1955. 

None of this proves, say the reporting 
scientists, that the earth’s present “bur- 
den” of strontium go is an immediate per- 
il, but neither does it prove the contrary. 
They suspect that the average human. be- 
ing contains about eight times more stron- 
tium 9o0.than was reported in the U.S. 
(Time, Feb. 18), and they note that the 
amount is increasing, and may be increas- 
ing rapidly. They insist that no one knows 
how much is needed to damage health. 

Said Dr, Masao Tsuzuki, director of 
Tokyo’s Red Cross Central Hospital: 
“Speaking as a scientist, I can make no 
evaluation of the strontium go danger. 
Too much work is still to be done. We do 
not know how much gets down to earth or 
how long that takes. We do not know how 
much then enters the human body, or at 
what rate, or what the mechanism of 
transfer from food to animals and humans 
is. I do not believe that strontium go will 
be permanently harmful at its present lev- 
el, but if experimental explosions continue 
at the present rate, there will come a time 
when the human body will be seriously 
harmed. It will then be too late to do any- 
thing about it.” 


%* Each unit is one micromicrocurie (millionth 
of a millionth of a curie) of radioactivity owing 
to strontium 90 per gram of calcium, 
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THE MIGHTY CHRYSLER 


Most glamorous car in a generation 
Sa 


ILLUSTRATED IS THE CHRYSLER NEW YORKER 4-DOOR HARDTOP, CHRYSLER WINDSOR PRICES START AT ABOUT $3250, INCLUDING PUSHBUTTON TOROQUEFLITE TRANSM 


IT'S SCORING A GRAND SLAM IN HEARTS! 


Once in a while a motor car is born that 


captures the public imagination. By 


every signpost the industry knows the 


Never 


1957 Chrysler is such a car 
before in Chrysler history has a new 
model had such an immediate and 
enthusiastic public reception. Chrysler 


orders are at an all-time record high 


People are buying new Chryslers at such 
a rate it has even been impossible to 
keep an adequate supply in showrooms 
What's behind such a success story is 
always the same thing—imagination! 
he 1957 Chrysler is so outstanding in 
styling and engineering advances that 


it’s virtually impossible to compare the 


other cars in its price class with it. 
See for yourself what makes this Chrysler 
so. distinctive its Flight Sweep 
styling, the all-new chassis with Torsion- 
Aire suspension, new pushbutton 
TorqueFlite transmission, single unit 
heating and air-conditioning, Total- 
Contact brakes and a host of other great 
engineering breakthroughs. It’s truly 


the most glamorous car in a generation. 











THIS 1S NATIONAL STEEL 





Stretching endlessly beyond American horizons are multi-lane roads under 
construction as our new 40,000-mile superfreeway project gets under way. 





Putting history's biggest 





Alfred E. Johnson 


Washington, D. C.—The big news in 
highways today—as it will be for some 
time to come—is (1) the controlled- 
access throughway, which has been 
made so pleasantly familiar to the 
interstate motorist by turnpikes in 
Florida, Pennsylvania, Ohio and other 
states; and (2) the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1956. 

With construction work already 
well underway, this far-reaching legis- 
lation will eventually make available 
some 40,000 miles of controlled-access, 
toll-free highways in a coast-to-coast 
super-network. 

Maybe 40,000 miles doesn’t sound 
like much when stacked up against 
the 3,366,000 miles of roads and 
streets that thread the U. S. (The 
Act really calls for 41,000 miles, and 
that too may be increased.) 

But, says Alfred E. Johnson, execu- 
tive secretary of the American Associ- 
ation of State Highway Officials, 
this controlled-access highway linkage 
of almost every American city with 


“auto show” on the road 


New U.S. 40,000-mile superthroughway 


system gives motoring a new dimension 


a population of 50,000 or more, is per- 
haps the most important addition to 
transportation ease and safety in the 
history of the automobile. 

It should greatly increase long dis- 
tance travel via the so-convenient 
automobile. Yet a one-third reduction 
in highway accidents is confidently 
forecast. 


Ends Slowups, Other Hazards 


“This program,” says Mr. Johnson, 
“is designed to move traffic. To move 
it over vast distances with a new, a 
planned efficiency that may revolu- 
tionize motoring. Instead of the slow- 
ups constantly encountered on ‘con- 
ventional’ highways and in urban 
traffic, these new sweeparounds and 
bypasses will greatly facilitate the 
flow of motoring. 

“It ends the bother of traffic lights, 
stop signs, slow zones. It practically 
eliminates the hazards of traffic at 
intersections. It is expected that this 
new network will carry 15% of total 


U.S. traffic, though it represents only 
1.2% of total U.S. road mileage. And 
it will ultimately carry 20 to 25% of 
the total traffic!” 

There’s never been anything like it 
in all history, as Mr. Johnson points 
out. Some 900,000 people will work 
on the project. Some 50 billion dol- 
lars will finally be spent on its com- 
bination of roads to be newly built 
and existing roads to be modernized 
into the gigantic country-wide net- 
work. Requirements of materials will 
be fantastic—of steel alone, some 49 
million tons will be used in road 
building, and millions of additional 
tons will be used in construction 
equipment. 

A tentative breakdown of the blue- 
print as it now stands: 7,000 miles of 
2-lane highways in isolated areas, plus 
7,000 miles of urban expressways 
either depressed or elevated to speed 
the pace of through traffic, plus 
26,000 miles of multi-lane controlled- 
access throughways. 








Steel—more than 49 million tons of it—will 
be required to complete the road program. 


The tremendous and continuing gain 
in automobile ownership (strongly 
influenced by the increasing trend 
toward two-car families) is the basis 
for the prediction that 70 million 
cars will be using our highways in 
1965. This factor and the annual 2°; 
increase in U. S. population have 
been taken into account by the engi- 
neers who are designing the new road 
network so that on its completion in 
1972 it will provide not only for cur- 
rent but future highway needs. They 
are also taking into consideration the 
fact that the availability of this super- 
network will, in itself, produce a sub- 
stantial increase in motoring traffic. 

All of this will further consolidate 
the automobile’s position as an out- 
right necessity with American families 
—for vacationing, business, pleasure, 
and the daily routine of living. 


National’s Role 
We at National Steel take pride in 
the great contribution of the auto- 


A familiar sight, a surveyor and his transit, 


as initial steps launch the new program. 





mobile to the health and prosperity 
of our people and our nation. Because 
National Steel, through three of its 
major divisions—Great Lakes Steel 
at Detroit, Michigan, Weirton Steel 
at Weirton, West Virginia, and Hanna 
Furnace at Buffalo, New York—is an 
important supplier of the iron and 
steels, made to the most modern 
standards, that are used by automo- 
bile manufacturers. 

Through the skilled engineering and 
manufacturing of the automobile in- 
dustry, this nation each year enjoys 
ever safer, stronger, more economical 
through 
research and cooperation with the 
automobile industry—is to make bet- 
ter and better steel for still ‘greater 
safety, strength and economy in the 
cars and trucks of today and tomorrow. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


cars. Our constant goal 


llundreds of thousands of people, thousands 
of machines will help build our new network. 









Surfacing operations, as shown here, will be When the project is completed, fast, 
facilitated by modern construction machinery. uncongested roads will be yours toenjoy. 
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THIS Is 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
WEIRTON s 2EL COMPANY 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 

NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 





NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Dual one-way bridges, a modern inno- 
vation, make new highways faster, safer. 








SOuTH 


AMERICA 





Picture yourself in a comfortable deck chair on a romantic Grace Line Cruise. 
Basking in the Caribbean sunshine, you'll know this is the vacation 
of your dreams. You'll meet new friends enjoy delicious meals 
swim in a king-size, outdoor, tiled pool, Every room is outside, each with 
private bath, The “Santa Rosa” or “Santa Paula” sails from New York every 
Friday on a 12-Day Cruise visiting Aruba and Curacao in the Netherlands 
West Indies and La Guaira, Caracas and Cartagena in 


South America, Modern cargo-passenger “Santas” also sail weekly 





from New York on Casual Cruises of approximately 18 days 


For colorfully illustrated literature see your Travel Agent. 


GRACE LINE 


3 Hanover Square, New York 4, N. Y 


Regular, frequent American flag passenger, and freight services between the Americas 
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Challenger 

“She's terrifying,” Charles Van 
Doren. “She knows everything!” Quiz 
Champ Van Doren was referring to his 
latest and ablest challenger in the gaming 
booths of Twenty One: Vivienne Nearing. 
30, a blonde and pretty lawyer with a 
hard-candy smile who next week (NBC, 
Monday night at g) threatens to chop a 
chunk out of Van Doren’s $143,000 prize 
money. 

In an early round on Twenty One, 
Vivienne Nearing’s husband Victor, also a 
lawyer, fell before Van Doren’s erudition 


says 


Martha Ho 
VIVIENNE & Victor NEARING 
Be a lion, lamb. 


—one of his 13 victims in 13 weeks. So 
Vivienne Nearing, who has a weakness for 
parlor quiz games, decided to recoup the 
family honor. On the three- to four-hour, 
363-question test given to would-be Twen- 
ty One contestants, Vivienne scored third 
highest in the show's history—just ahead 
of John Kieran Jr. and just behind Van 
Doren (her husband was seventh). A some- 
time painter, pianist and Double-Crostics 
fan, she has a bachelor’s degree (cum 
laude) from Queens College. New York, 
an M.A. and LL.B. from Columbia. has 
served as a legal assistant to Chief Jus- 
tice Arthur Vanderbilt of the New Jersey 
Supreme Court. With Husband Victor, 
Vivienne lives in a 3}-room Greenwich 
Village apartment only four blocks from 
Van Doren. 

After her first match against Van Doren 
two weeks ago, Mrs. Nearing spent the 
weekend poring over the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, But none of her hunches paid 
off. Still she managed to tie Van Doren 
and push the stakes to $1,000 a point. 
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“No more boning up.” she decided after 
that. “Knowledge is for a different end, 
for a man to know himself and the uni- 
verse better. This is just a game.” 

For a game that brings diverse eggheads 
together, Vivienne and Charles play it re- 
markably alike. Last week. in their second 
playoff at $1,500 a point. both headed 
straightaway for the harder, high-point 
questions, got all the answers and carried 
the deadlock to $2,000 a point. On a ques- | 
tion about the six Vice Presidents of the | 
U.S. who went on to be elected to the 
presidency, both minds clicked along the 
same track of thought. got three chrono- 
logically (Adams, Jefferson, Van Buren), 
jumped to the latest—Harry Truman— 
then to Coolidge and then agonized for a | 
while before naming Teddy Roosevelt. 
Van Doren, who risks losing $42,000, per- 
haps even more. of his big pot, was be- 
ginning to chafe at the tension: “It’s like 
a full house in a poker game when there's 
a lot of money going.” Vivienne Nearing, 
Whose policy is to go for the big ques- 
tions because she knows that that is Van 
Doren’s game, will probably stick to her 
plunger’s game in the return match, “If 
you're going to be killed,” she said, “be 
killed for a lion instead of a lamb.” 


Clearing the Air 


The celebrated TV ban that Chicago's 
station WGN imposed on the film Martin 
Luther after protests by individual Roman 
Catholics (Time, Dec. 31) was lifted last 
week by the intervention of the city’s lead- 
ing Catholic. Samuel Cardinal Stritch. the 
wise, wiry head of the U.S.’s biggest Cath- 
olic archdiocese (1,800,000). Although the 
dioceses official newspaper condemned the 
film in emphatic terms (‘a hate-provoking 
movie”), Stritch’s office issued a statement 
affirming “the democratic right” of all 
faiths to “the honest expression of a reli- 
gious viewpoint” on TV. The diocese also 
disclaimed responsibility for the film’s can- 
cellation. Hard on the heels of the state- 
ment, enterprising station WBKB. which 
had contemplated showing the film earlier 
but postponed it when the controversy 
erupted, announced that on April 23 Chi- 
cago TViewers will see Luther at last. 


° 
Televenglish 

TV is dinning a new language into the 
U.S. ear. It is something like English, but 
it has a grammar, vocabulary and pro- 
nunciation of its own, It grows out of a 
rich compost of dialects heard at Lindy’s 
and the Stork Club, in the hominy-grits- 
and-corn-pone belt and around Hollywood 
and Vine. It is calculatedly lowbrow; and 
out of the mouths of M.C.s. comedians. | 
interviewers, children’s hosts, singers and | 
announcers, it has become a powerful in- 
fluence on American speech. Critic Clifton 
Fadiman calls it Televenglish. 

In a primer on the new tongue in the 
current Holiday, Fadiman classifies the 
M.C.s of the top quiz and interview shows 





as the Noah Websters and Fowlers of the 
age. Writes he: “They employ certain | 


WHAT'S THE NAME 
OF THE PIE? 


by 


J.P.Van Winkle 
President 


Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 
Distillery 
Lovisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 





Between races at the country fair, 
a little fellow carried a basket up 
and down the rail, shouting “Hot 
pie... get yo’ hot pie!” 


A hungry customer took his first 
bite, and promptly spit it out. 
“Hey, boy!” he sputtered. “This 
pie ain’t hot . . . it’s cold asa frog!” 


“IT know it boss,” grinned the 
youngster. “‘Dat’s jess de name ob 
de pie!” 

Likewise, if you’re a man who 
likes Bourbon, make sure that the 
seller spells out the name of his pie. 


First off, who made it, and where? 
Does it come from the state whose 
peculiar characteristics of climate, 
limestone water, grain, closely- 
guarded family formula and native 
know-how give it that authentic 
Kentucky Bourbon flavor? 


Second, is it all Bourbon? The 
label will tell you. 


Third, is it made and mellowed 
in the slow, costly original sour 
mash way? 


As a wise business man I expect 
you buy even your office pencils on 
specification. Why not the same 
sensible precaution on the Bourbon 
you provide for important business 
entertaining? 


Kentucky Bourbon Whiskey, 
according to rigid government reg- 
ulation, must be made only in 
Kentucky, with 51% or more corn, 
aged only in new charred oak bar- 
rels, and bottled straight from the 
wood, 


For more than a hundred years 
our family-owned distillery has 
specialized in the production and 
perfection of this one kind of whis- 
key only. It is bottled-in-bond as 
OLD FirzGeRALp. 


We invite you to join a select 
“fraternity” of business executives 
who have inquired into the specifi- 
cations of our special kind of “pie,” 
and have found it good business to 
share, in moderation, with asso- 
ciates and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 


———— 
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Havent lost a ho 
in 30,000 MILES! 


SS eae 


It takes slick, clean « ngine parts to kee P horse power un- 
locked. Pennzoil with Z-7, refined from 100% Pennsyl- 
vania crude and blended with permanently active Z-7, 
keeps your engine clean for keeps, Next time, ask for 
Pennzoil with Z-7, The Tough-Film® motor oil, by name 


IN EVERY STATE, AT DEALERS WHO C@P@ FOR YOUR CAR 


AND IN CANADA A @ DEALERS 


Sound your Z .. . insist on Pennzoil 





N. GAA HUDE Of ASSN T NO. 2, OlL CITY, PA 


FOR A CLOSER ELECTRIC SHAVE 


Conditions beard; helps tauten skin, counteract perspiration; 





makes it easy to get a clean, close shave. $1, plus tax. 


this 


—— 





before 
this 





JF LONDON, une. 


in England and finished in the U.S.A. trom the orginal English 





Yardley products 
{ 





ormulae, combining imported and domestic ingredients. Yardley of London, Inc,, 620 Fifth Avenue, N.Y.« 
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mandatory words and phrases, now becom 
ing part of our general vocabulary: but 
to indicate that what follows is 








to be duller than what has preced 





for ves; great or wunnertul 





s mild approval, or often merely to 
show that the M.C. has heard and noted 
a statement by the interviewee; he’s st 


right; I’ve got news for yuh; that’s for 





me.” While quiz shows are “cultural 
content, the tone set by the M.C. strikes 
1 contrast. Money winnings become 
bundle; an elderly lady contestant is told 
“You're a doll,” or the M.C, begs leave 


to “talk to the people’’—an interesting 





usage, observes Fadiman, “with its 








gestion that ‘the people’ are somehow a 
manipulable substance. 

rV’s Winston cigarette pitch (they 
‘taste good like a cigarette should”) h 
effectively assassinated the conjunction a 
rhe singing commercial has popularized so 
nany defective rhymes (gleam with sheen 
time with fine, gasoline with supreme) 
that Fadiman fears the blunting of the 
simple capacity to match the sound of one 
word with another. Other commercials tell 
“how to usé eyebrow pencil so it looks 
natural” or implore the viewer to “have 
1 Camel. They really got it. 





urents,” says Fadiman no longer 





exist, as inst folks; the language of 


narrative develops in the key of ‘There's 


this ranch owner in this movie’: ‘the true 
facts’ are always presented presumably 
as opposed to the untrue facts.” As for 
pronunciation, gennelmen, twenny and 
akshally are excellent Televenglish. The 


participial g tends to disappear (smokin’ 


L&M cig 


rettes) as surely as the / from 





one giveaway M.C., who 


feels bad when a contestant loses, has 











popularized congradulate. 

Concludes Fadiman With authorita 
tive teachers by the thousands ¢ nd 
nightly teaching Televenglish to 170 mil 





lion students, it is likely that in 50 years 
the Televenglish professor will be exam- 


in obsolescent minority idiom kn¢ 





just as today the aca 





linguist studies the argot of thieves or the 


z of the hashhouse counterman. 


Shoe-Leather Man 


New York lember city cou l 








‘ vadgered into an unprecedented spe 
cl ession thi week because of the 
n 0OT-Pt ding Ol a shor 
I " g dio-TV reporter 0 
1e¢ ere hing wrong th ¢ ( on 
€ jour ha ) he ithe 
rep ng i 
Che 1s \ ; ri 
Press tnight ag 
lunke i id ‘ 
down before it City Ha 
i lehance of th 1 Da on 
r'V. Ordered out Reporter Pressr ré 
plied You'll have to ejec is."’ Then he 
tried to force the council's hand by asking 
te on whether he could rem: 
s request was denied: he and hi 
re vunced by le sergean 
1¢ furor brough y Ne 
York oadcasting bras ogethe ‘ 
‘ 1 the council 
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Bot ogher 
r'V Reporter PressMAN IN ACTION 
Part badger, part missionary. 


It was not the first time that able, in- 
tense Gabe Pressman has made trouble for 
the authorities. Touring Europe on a Pul- 
itzer traveling scholarship at 24, Columbia 
Graduate Pressman tried to crash the trial 
of Hungarian Joseph Cardinal Mindszen- 
ty, was told there were no seats left. He 
produced pictures showing empty seats in 
the courtroom and was admitted, one of 
the two U.S. correspondents at the trial 
(the other: U.P.’s Ed Korry). Back in the 
U.S., Pressman got a job as a City Hall re- 
porter for the New York World-Telegram, 
then, 24 years ago, joined NBC’s Man- 
hattan station WRCA to become its first 
roving radio-TV reporter. “I've covered 
everything from the Andrea Doria sink- 
ing to the catching of a boa constrictor 
in a Bronx supermarket,” says Pressman, 
who packs a 20-lb. tape recorder as ha- 
bitually as a city room legman packs 
a batch of copy paper. “I’m not out 
to prove I’m superman but to show 
there’s a need in radio and television for 
on-the-spot coverage.” On call round the 
clock, he averages an 80- to go-hour 
workweek, has broadcast more than 2,500 
on-the-spot news stories. One of the best: 
an eyewitness account of a 1955 Harlem 
gun battle between Manhattan cops and 
a cornered fugitive. 

When news breaks, Reporter Pressman 
roars to the scene in the station’s Ford 
Thunderbird or Chevrolet station wagon, 
both of which are equipped with tele- 
phone and recording equipment. ‘These 
give reporting a new dimension,” says 
Pressman. “Local news broadcasting has 
suffered too long from slavish depend- 
ence on wire services. It has its own 
tremendous advantage of personalization 
and immediacy.” 

Since his eviction from City Hall, New 
York City’s councilmen have given him 
two old-fashioned reasons for their action. 
“They say TV coverage is ‘disruptive’ and 
the council members will ‘ham it up,” he 
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For the smail office, 
the low-cost DM, 
a desk model 
postage meter! 





For larger offices, the 4200 electric 


model...stamps and seals 300 letters 


in two minutes! 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage 
Meter 


| Offices in 101 cities 
in the U. S. and Canada 







Now every office 
can have one! 


Even if you average $1 a day or less for postage 
—you can have a DM, desk-model postage meter, 

The DM prints postage—any amount, for any 
kind of mail, directly on the envelope. With a 
dated postmark that helps speed your mail 
through the postoffice. Prints a small ad, too, if 
you like. Even handles parcel post. 

There’s a moistener for sealing envelopes, 

A whole day’s mail can be stamped and sealed in 
a few minutes. Anybody can use a postage meter, 
save mailing time—and postage. 

The postage meter is set by the postoffice for 
any amount of postage you need. Your postage in 
a meter is protected from damage, loss, misuse, 
and is automatically accounted for. 

There’s a postage meter model for every 
office, large or small, Ask the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office to show you. Or send coupon 
for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall 
chart of Postal Rates, with parcel / 


post map and zone finder. 


PitnNey-Bowes, INC. 
1232 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Send free booklet ( _) Postal Rate Chart( ) to 


Name. —— ~ 





Address : a = 
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Cherry 
Heering 


Denmark's Liqueur Delight 
Since 1818 


Danish Recipe Booklet Free 


Includes recipes of Danish dishes, 
ideas for flower arrangements, 
etc. Beautifully illustrated. 


Write Dept. T-2. 
SCHENLEY IMPORT CO. 
122 East 42 Street 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


All your 
guests will 
enjoy it! 
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1/2-hour roast 


in TAPPAMN cold-oven electronic range! 


t 








Hard to believe, but true! Not hours, only 30 minutes for a tempt- 
ing 5-lb. roast in Tappan’s fantastic electronic range! The oven 
and your kitchen stay cool. Only the food gets hot! Be first to 
enjoy microwave cooking —ready now! Call your electric company, 
or write Dept. T-37, The Tappan Stove Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 


TAPPAN.. . first with electronic cooking for the home 
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explains. “I told them their ethics and in- 
tegrity ought to be a matter for them to 
work out with themselves. But it was no 
dice. Now I feel it’s my missionary duty 
to see this thing through.” This week the 
council invited Pressman and representa- 
tives of all three networks to a formal ses- 
sion devoted to the admission of radio-TV 
crews to cover all sessions. 


Program Preview 
| For theweekstarting Thursday, March 
7. Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


TELEVISION 


Climax! (Thurs. 8:30 p.m., CBS). 
| Nine Day Wonder with John Kerr as a 
small-town boy who becomes a big-time 
hillbilly singer. 

Playhouse 90 (Thurs. 9:30 p.m., CBS). 
| Invitation to a Gunfighter, with Hugh 
(“Wyatt Earp”) O’Brien as a Civil War 
soldier who comes home to find his prop- 
erty confiscated. 

Matinee Theater (Fri. 3 p.m.. NBC). 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde (color). 

Perry Como Show (Sat. 8 p.m., NBC). 
Guest: Ethel Merman (color). 

Camera Three (Sun. 11:30 a.m.,CBS). 
Part II of Stravinsky's opera-ballet L’His- 
toire du Soldat. 

Odyssey (Sun. 4 p.m., CBS). “The 
Wonderful World of Comics,” discussed 
by Al (Li'l Abner) Capp, Walt (Pogo) 
Kelly, Milton (Steve Canyon) Caniff. 

Air Power (Sun. 6:30 p.m., CBS). 
“Superfort,” history of the B-29. 

Ed Sullivan Show (Sun. 8 p.m., CBS). 
Renata Tebaldi and Richard Tucker sing 
an excerpt from La Bohéme, but only a 
snippet because Ed & Co. think good mu- 
sic is scaring away audience. 

General Electric Theater (Sun. 9 p.m., 
CBS). With Malice Towards One casts 
Bette Davis as a gun-slinging novelist 
after her editor. 

Omnibus (Sun.9 p.m.. ABC). The Trial 
of Captain Kidd, with Victor Jory. 

Du Pont Theater (Tues. 9:30 p.m., 
ABC). One Day at a Time, a dramatiza- 
tion of the founding of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, with James Daly. 

U.S. Steel Hour (Wed. 10 p.m., CBS). 
The Bottle Imp, with Farley Granger, and 
Geofirey Holder, a calypso singer and 
dancer, in a bizarre tale of voodoo. 





Radio 


Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). The Magic Flute, with Amara Hur- 
ley, Sullivan, Uppman, Hines. 

Philadelphia Orchestra ( Sat. 9:05 p.m.., 
CBS). Eugene Ormandy conducting. With 
Pianist Robert Casadesus. 





Invitation to Learning (Sun. 10:30 
a.m., CBS). Ulysses S. Grant’s Personal 
Memoirs discussed by Author Bruce (This 
Hallowed Ground) Catton, Columbia Pro- 
fessor David Donald. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 2:30 
p.m., CBS). Mitropoulos conducts world 
premiére of Gunther Schuller’s Dramatic 
Overture for Full Orchestra. 

Classical Music for People Who Hate 
Classical Music (Mon. 9:30 p.m., NBC). 
George Marek spins some good records. 
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They'll all have to go some to top this brawny beauty’s record of hits! Appearance, ride, handling, 
performance—Pontiac chalks up the top score in every department! One look explains the styling honors . . . 
there’s blue ribbon written in every breezy line. And it’s just as easy to call the rest of the shots. 
Slip into the driver’s seat and see. In a single memorable mile, you'll discover the deep-chested gusto of 
Pontiac’s all-new Strato-Streak V-8 engine, the hair-trigger reflex of 
its perfected controls, the cloud-like smoothness of Pontiac’s 
new dimension in wheel suspension—Level-Line Ride! And with it, 
you'll feel a new confidence, knowing that here is a car 


solidly proved from end to end in a history-making 100,000-Mile 





Marathon Test Run! Try it, won’t you? It’s time you 
“zeroed in” on the sweetest number that ever ahs pe 
ran off with the title of America’s No. 1 Road Car! : . ad 


PROVED BY 100,000 MILES OF RUGGED ROAD TESTS 
® PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


~~ 











Muscles to bring 
24" boulders down 
to size are supplied 
to this big crusher— 
at lower cost—by 
tough, super-rated 
HY-T V-Belts sinewed 
with Triple-Tempered 
3-T Cord. 


Hy-T, Ortac, Flexsteel —T, M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


How much of a "Gate to the 


Of earth-shaking proportions is the near-billion-dollar 
St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project. When com- 
pleted, this greatest of construction jobs will not only har- 
ness 13 billion kilowatt-hours of seething St. Lawrence 
power each year, but will permit seagoing ships to sail 
2300 miles into the industrial heart of North America. 


In a race against time, an army of men and machines 
works at fever pitch. Despite a raging river, sub-zero 
winters and extremely difficult geology, the world’s second 
largest hydroelectric installation is being built and over 
150 miles of waterway being face-lifted on schedule. All 


told, more than 180 million tons of earth, rock. stubborn 


More work without cracking the 
“whip” is obtained from pnev- 
matic hand tools by using a 
6-foot lead or “whip” of ex- 
tremely flexible, abrasion- 

resistant ORTAC Hose. 


sa 


Sand and stone from solid rock, 
ot a rate of 12,000 tons per day, is 
achieved at this unique and efficient 
plant by the extensive use of conveyor » 
belts specified by the G.T.M. EY 





Giant water-stops placed between pourings make 
dams watertight against expansion and contraction 
and prevent freeze damage in deep joints. Similar 
seals are also used to prevent leakage around gotes. 















































glacial till and blue clay will be moved. 


The roles played by industrial rubber and the G.T.M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man—in this conquest of Nature are 
as staggering to comprehend as the magnitude of the 
Project itself. No one can estimate the hours and dollars 
being saved by the efficiency and durability of the G.T.M.’s 
conveyor belts, V-belts, dozens of types of hose and many 
molded items. It’s safe to say that without designed-to-the- 
job products such as these the Project would not be com- 


pleted in 1959—or any other year. 


Another, even greater challenge to the abilities of man 


and his machines is the new Federal highway construction 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


dl i 
@-Specified 
Industrial Rubber Goods for the 
Construction Industry 


CONVEYOR BELTS—o range of construc 
tions to move mountains of earth, stone 
grovel, sand or cement at minimum cost 
HOSE—hundreds of types to transmit air 
water, steam, chemicals, fuels, sand, grout. 
ing, asphalt—anything flowable 

V-BELTS AND FLAT TRANSMISSION BELTS 
—dozens of kinds to keep compressors 





generators, crushers, engines—all types of 





How to handle a case of “grout,” the special : power equipment on the go 

cement used to seal the bedrock under dams, is Ri MOLDED GOODS—a myriad of products 
best solved with FLEXSTEEL Hose—strong, flexible 
and wire braided to withstand high pressures and 
extreme abuse. 


ranging from tiny seals to brake diaphragms 
to huge water-stops for jobs only rubber 
can do 


Sea" hinges on rubber ? 


program. Here, too, the materials to be handled and the — Goodyear distributor or Goodyear, Industrial Products 
distances to be covered defy the imagination. And here Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


| again, the G.T.M. and his products will play major roles IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor 


. . . Sa48 . He can give you fast, dependable service on Hose, V-Belts, Flat Belts 
in moving bulk materials, transmitting anything pump- 3 P 


mats and many other industrial rubber and nonrubber supplies. Look for 
able, and abe equipment at minimum cost. How can fitin ta the: Yellow Pages under “Rubber Goods” or “Rubber Products,” 
he help you? You can contact the G.T.M. through your AR PLAYHOUSE" ~TV— Sunday 9-10 E.S.T, 


GOODFVYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





Togetherness inspires her buying decisions... 


“ma * 


Painting by Joe Bowler 





Women know that color is important... to themselves, to their families. Today, color 


in home furnishings is more important than ever, and color selection of fabrics, paints, wall- 
paper, carpets and floor coverings is usually a woman's job, reflecting not only her taste, but 


that of her husband and children as well. Again, Togetherness inspires her buying decision. 


The magazine of Togetherness reaching more than 4,760,000 families ... 


MEDICINE 





° oige 
Happiness by Prescription 

In Beverly Hills a woman patient asked 
her doctor for a prescription for a popular 
tranquilizing drug. The pills, she explained, 
were for her daughter, who needed them 
to get through the trying first week of her 
honeymoon. In Boston a sunburned blonde 
asked her druggist for a bottle of “happi- 
ness pills.” Said she: “I just got back 
from Florida, and everybody down there 
gets them.” 

From the mental hospitals, where reser- 
pine and derivatives of chlorpromazine 
provided one of the century's great break- 
throughs in psychiatry (Trae, March 7, 
1955), the use of the tranquilizers has 
spread to masses of mine-run neurotics 
and other people vexed with problems and 
pressures. For a time, when most states 
permitted an unlimited number of refills 
for tranquilizer prescriptions, Equanil and 
Miltown (trade names for meprobamate) 
were the hottest items in many a big-city 
pharmacy. The situation became so alarm- 
ing that states are tightening regulations, 
putting tranquilizers on the same non- 
refillable prescription basis as barbiturates. 

But harried family doctors keep on 
prescribing tranquilizers. Said Dr. Leonard 
Weil, president of the Dade County Acad- 
emy of General Practice: “The physician 
knows that if he doesn’t give them some- 
one else will . . . Only a small number of 
people can get psychiatric help, so a lot of 
emotional problems are thrown back to 
the family physician; he turns to tran- 
quilizers that he might not use if he had 
more time.” In Beverly Hills a busy 
psychiatrist confessed that he sometimes 
pops down a tranquilizer himself to pre- 
pare for the nerve-wrenching drive home 
from the office. Said he: “I wish the 
Government would subsidize slot machines 
for tranquilizers on every corner.” 

Other doctors are becoming seriously 
concerned at the public’s widespread de- 
mand for the pills. “Could they,” wondered 
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“L THINK I OUGHT TO TELL you, Don. 
EVER SINCE WE FIRST MET, I'VE BEEN ON 
TRANQUILIZERS.” 
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a Boston pharmacologist, “make millions 
of people significantly indifferent to poli- 
tics—or to their responsibilities as auto- 
mobile drivers?” Says one G.P.: “Some 
doctors seem to prescribe a pill for almost 
any talkative* patient—for people who 
aren't true neurotics. But what such peo- 
ple often need is precisely a chance to 
talk.” Other doctors cautioned against 
prescribing the pills for every patient with 
an emotional upset. Concludes Baltimore 
Psychiatrist Frank Ayd Jr.: “Although the 
tranquilizers are beneficial to emotionally 
disturbed patients, they are not a substi- 
tute for compassion, understanding, pa- 
tience, an attentive ear. . . These drugs 
should not be prescribed as an alternative 
for psychiatric therapies.” 


The Slow Ones 


“TI am the mother,” began the ad in a 
Manhattan newspaper, “of a gentle and 
lovable child whom the doctors term hope- 
lessly feeble-minded. My son is without 
playmates, without education of any kind. 
Surely there must be other parents like 
myself. Where are you? Let’s band to- 
gether and do something for our children.” 
Summoned by this appeal, a determined 
band of parents in 1949 founded the New 
York State Association for the Help of 
Retarded Children to strengthen and direct 
their demands for better clinics and train- 
ing schools for feeble-minded children. A 
new book growing out of the association's 
work, Retarded Children Can Be Helped 
(Channel Press; $5), by Lire Reporter 
Maya Pines and Photographer Cornell 
Capa, describes and illustrates the latest 
techniques that can help two-thirds or 
more of retarded children to become 
poised, self-supporting adults. 

Each year some 120,000 mentally re- 
tarded children are born in the U.S., the 
victims of brain injury, prenatal diseases 
in the mother, or other causes not fully 
understood. In all the U.S. there are only 
about 20 centers, such as the pioneering 
clinic at Manhattan’s Flower-Fifth Ave- 
nue hospital, where retarded children may 
get examinations and expert judgment of 
their possibilities for mental development. 
Parents fortunate enough to find such a 
clinic may use its findings to help them 
decide whether to keep their child at 
home (as 95% do) or send him to an 
institution. In some cases the clinics dis- 
cover children whose seeming retardation 
stems from emotional problems rather 
than defective brains; these require en- 
tirely different treatment from the truly 
feeble-minded. Parents are assured that so 
far as medicine knows, they are in no way 
to blame for the biological accident that 
produced a defective child. 

Basic Skills. For upper-level retarded 
children (with IQs from 51 to 80) who 
have no emotional or physical disabilities, 
the public schools in many cities now pro- 
vide special classes. There the slow learn- 
ers acquire such basic skills as reading, 
arithmetic, telling time, using the tele- 
phone, handling money. With patient 





Cornell Car 
RetARDED CuHiLp & Doctor 
Out of the dark, into the world. 


o—Lire 





training, most of these youngsters may 
eventually find jobs. Some schools teach 
their girl students how to put on lipstick 
and dress attractively; boys learn how to 
call a girl for a date, and small groups, 
after careful instruction, venture out to 
dine in restaurants. For the “trainables,” 
with IQs of 30 to 50, some of whom must 
be shown how to tie their shoes or turn on 
a light (see cut), the outlook is for slower 
progress; most must spend the rest of 
their days under guardianship, and work, 
if at all, in “sheltered” industries beside 
others of their kind. 

Of the state-supported training schools, 
Reporter Pines found, none has shown a 
brighter record of success than Connecti- 
cut’s Southbury Training School. There 
some 1,700 boys and girls live in cottage- 
style dormitories under the supervision of 
house mothers and fathers. The younger 
students study the three Rs, while the 
older ones may take training in any of 57 
trades, from barbering to printing, that 
lie within their capabilities. Restrictions 
are at a minimum, and athletic teams 
from the school compete with those from 
nearby high schools. In part because of 
such successful social training, most of 
Southbury’s “educable” students and a 
high 42% of the duller trainables eventu- 
ally qualify for jobs outside the school. 

Hope from Therapy. For the mentally 
retarded who also have deep-rooted emo- 
tional problems, the outlook for a useful, 
self-sufficient life is less bright. But psy- 
chiatrists are finding that the mentally 
deficient who are also neurotic or psy- 
chotic may respond to psychotherapy. 
Counseling and Psychotherapy with 
the Mentally Retarded (Free Press; 
$7.50), edited by Psychologists Chalmers 
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Stacey and Manfred F. DeMartino., reports 
encouraging successes in the treatment of 

patients who as recently as ten years ago 
| would have been written off as hopeless. 

Mental defectives become neurotic or 
psychotic for the same reasons as any- 
one else: they experience feelings of guilt, 
fear or loneliness, mixed emotions of love 
and hate toward their parents, and often 
enough with good cause suffer a profound 
sense of rejection, e.g., when they com- 
pete unsuccessfully with normal brothers 
and sisters for parental love. When their 
conflicts become overpowering, they tend 
to withdraw into schizophrenia, or become 
violently aggressive. 

Similarities fade when treatment be- 
gins. Psychoanalysis, with its demand for 
effective communication between doctor 
and patient, has only limited value among 
the retarded (although the interpretation 
of dreams is often useful). More effective: 
the psychodrama, where the patients act 
out their fantasies; play therapy, where 
the choice of games and playthings may 
reveal hidden conflicts; group therapy, 
where shared misery becomes less intol- 
erable. The increasing weight of evidence 
now indicates that retarded patients show 
as good a recovery rate under treatment 
as do their brighter fellow patients. 

In some cases the intelligence of re- 
tarded patients seemed to improve under 
psychotherapy. However, most research- 
ers agree that in such cases, the patient's 
conflicts had prevented him previously 
| from using his full mentality. By easing 
such conflicts, psychotherapy can help 
give useful lives to patients otherwise 
doomed to sit out their years in the dark 
corners of mental hospitals. 





Capsules 

@ The U.S. Supreme Court upheld the 
right of law-enforcement authorities to 
use as evidence a blood sample taken 
from an unconscious defendant. The ap- 
peal arose from the case of a trucker 
who was convicted of drunken driving on 
testimony that a blood sample taken from 
him after an accident tested .17% alcohol. 
The court decided that the defendant's 
rights had not been violated so long as 
the blood sample was removed “under 
the protective eye of a physician.” 

@ For a study of radioactivity in foods, 
the Food and Drug Administration hit 
upon a rare source of canned foods un- 
| questionably packed before the advent of 
the atomic era: supplies cached in the 
Antarctic by the Shackleton expedition 
(1908-09) and the Scott expedition (1910- 
13). While waiting for the arrival of the 
long-buried samples, the Government sci- 
entists went to work on early-arriving 
samples of powdered milk left by Rear 
Admiral Byrd at Little America in 1940. 
@ “The best all-purpose insect repellent 
so far developed,” in the words of the 
Department of Agriculture, will soon be 
released for commercial sale. Army volun- 
teers found that the odorless fluid—a 
new diethyl toluamide compound—when 
rubbed on the skin offered protection 
against mosquitoes, chiggers, ticks, fleas, 
and biting flies. 





...and more people fly TCA to Canada 





than any other airline 


Looking for a “growth” investment? Planning an 
outdoors vacation? Fly to booming Canada. Come 
TCA—from one of seven convenient “ 
cities” —to and through Canada. And remember . . . 
only TCA flies the world’s most modern airliner—the 


turbo-prop Viscount to Canada. 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES 


See your locol Travel Agent. Or contact TCA in: Boston, New York, Cleveland, 
Detroit/Windsor, Chicago, Seattle/Tacoma, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Los Angeles. 


gateway 
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| FILMOSOUND |...why it’s 
the world’s leading sound projector! 


Nothing matches movies when it 
comes to communicating ideas 
Sound, action and color all work to- 
gether to make your message inter- 
esting and memorable 

But no movie can be any better 
than the way it’s projected. That's 
why Bell & Howell Filmosound is 
the first choice with more business 
organizations, schools, churches and 
community groups than any other 
sound projecto1 

Here are just a few of the many 
exclusive features that make Filmo- 


sound the leader: Controls designed 
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for communication— projector re- 
verses for review, still-picture clutch 
stops film for discussion; sharpest 
picture on the screen with straight 
line optical system; trouble-free oper- 
ation with all-gear drive and metered 
lubrication; plus no film flutter and 
fastest set up 

Why not be the one to bring mod- 
ern communication to your church, 


school or business? Ask your dealer 


for a dem 
onstration. 
He’s listed 
in the vel 
low pages 
of your 
telephone 
book. Or 
write for complete information, 
Bell & Howell, Dept. T-4, 7103 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45, II. 





50 YEARS OF FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


b Bell © Howell 
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Asia's Protestants 

“First there were the vears of carrying 
handkerchief-twisted pennies to Sunday 
school ‘for the missionaries.’ Then there 
were the years in young people’s groups 
and in the congregation listening to fur- 
loughed missionaries tell their long stories 
. . . At seminary there were classes in 
missions, with emphasis on the length and 
breadth of this globe-girdling enterprise.” 
Thus the Rev. Theodore A. Gill, 37. man- 
aging editor of the Christian Century, de- 
scribes his personal background for a four- 
month trip around the world last year to 
see at first hand what the Protestant mis- 
sionary enterprise is really like. In the 
current Christian Century, Presbyterian 
Gill concludes an eight-part report on the 
countries of Southeast Asia—the area cho- 
sen by the National Council of Churches’ 
Board of Foreign Missions for special 
study during 1957. Gist of his report: 

Honc Konc (140.000 Christians, 45.- 
cco Protestants). This is the last citadel 
of British colonialism, and “for those who 
would understand what is behind the rest 
of Asia’s anticolonial frenzy, Hong Kong 
is the place to get a bellyful of the origi- 
nal offense.” But the British have turned 
generously to help the 667,000 refugees 
from Communist China. So have the 
Christian missions from the U.S.. “heal- 
ing, counseling, running schools. staffing 
nurseries, opening clinics. building family 
centers.” The most valuable mission ac- 
tivity in terms of the future. says Gill, 
is being done on university campuses sup- 
ported by various denominations. 

Puriippines (19 million Christians). 
Chief troubles besetting the estimated 
2,000,000 Protestants are about 17 mil- 
lion Roman Catholics, whose priests, says 
Gill. oppress the people and oppose the 
growth of Protestantism with intimidation 
and physical violence; and the “free-hand, 
fly-by-night missionaries sent out by pen- 
tecostal churches. by fundamentalist s 
cieties, by their own perfervid wills.” G 
also casts a skeptical eye on the nonde- 
nominational, evangelical Philippines Cru- 
sade, which sprang up in the wake of 
Billy Graham’s 1956 tour through South- 
east Asia. The evangelists, he says, are a 
ticking time bomb. “The doctrinal havoc, 
the personal tensions. the communal 
wreckage will come later as Stateside 
purse strings become puppet strings even 
upon the pleasant, well-meaning young 
men directing the crusade . . . How briei 
the independence of churches which, hav- 
ing pulled away from mission-board pa- 
ternalism, flung themselves down before 
fundamentalist imperialism.” 

INDONESIA (4.200.000 Christians 
3.300,000 of them Protestants). In this 
new nation struggling to be born. nation- 
alism is stripped to raw nerve ends. “See 
it in all its hypersensitivity there, and 
you will understand it better in its gentlet 
manifestations all over the globe.” But 
“suddenly. in the place where American 
missions had least to do with the devel- 
opment of Christianity, you come upon 
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Arthur Siege 
PRESBYTERIAN GILL 
Nice people are the worst. 


Protestantism with the structure and stat- 
ure which most Americans. I am_ sure, 
assume for it everywhere.” What they 
need most from the U.S. is teachers to 
train a new generation of self-governors. 
THAILAND (100.000 Christians. an es- 
timated 20.000 of them Protestants). 
“Lovely, smiling. shapely people in their 
fascinating, glittering, flowery land.” who 
bend gently before the harsh winds from 
outside and so seem impervious to them. 
This lotus-land temperament is the chief 
obstacle to the Gospel. “Couldn't you al- 
most say that Christianity has its hardest 
time with people who are nicest? . . . The 
Christian news has a hard time coming as 
good news to people who are not them- 
selves torn by the rifts in the world, who 
are not deeply agitated about what may, 


be wrong with them.” 


THE WORLD 


AT WORSHIP 





Reporter Gill's prescription for Prot- 
estantism: “Mission must be rescued from 
its relegation to one special vocation and 
reinhabited as the basic description of all 
Christian life. And meanwhile. the com- 
fortable ‘missionary’ illusions too many 
of us have been relaxing in must be ruth- 
lessly exposed . . . We have much to be 
proud of. and it is a good thing we do; 
anything less, and there would be nothing 
to talk about at all.” 


Going Steady 


U.S. mating habits have undergone 
quite a change in the last generation, 
and the change is worrying leaders of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Far from being 
charged with lack of seriousness and fickle 
habits, youth is now being reproved for 
being too serious and not fickle enough. 
Instead of using their adolescent years to 
meet as many of the opposite sex as pos- 
sible. to learn their ways and appraise 
their worth. teen-agers are tending more 
and more to “go steady.” 

By definition, boys and girls who go 
steady dance together exclusively (cutting 
in is frowned upon), sip their sodas, ab- 
sorb their double features and spin their 
platters in each other’s company or not at 
all. Steady-going girls indicate their un- 
availability in various ways. ranging from 
the old-fashioned fraternity pins and class 
rings to certain arrangements of pigtails 
or bobby pins. Parents often encourage 
these relationships as stabilizing or “cute.” 
But Catholic authorities view them as a 
danger to morals so serious that last 
month the principal of St. Anthony’s paro- 
chial high school in Bristol, Conn. ex- 
pelled four students for going steady, and 
the current issues of two Catholic maga- 
zines attack the custom. 

Bad for the Soul. In the monthly 


Today, Jesuit Philip Mooney approves 








HE many paths and pageants, moods and means through which man comes 
before divinity have never been presented so sumptuously as in a big new 





book out this week: The World’s Great Religions. by the Editors of Lire (Tre 
Inc.-Simon & Schuster; $13.50). Compiled with the aid of ten writers, 82 experts 
and the full photographic resources of Lire. this expansion of the magazine's 
famed Great Religions series of 1955 takes readers on a guided tour of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Chinese philosophy. Islam. Judaism and Christianity. 

Most spectacular part of the book is a collection of 248 color photographs (see 
following pages) showing the world at worship in its almost infinite variety— 
under spire and cupola, in unadorned home and amid Renaissance splendor. with 
plain, quiet face and behind garish ceremonial mask. Along with essays on the 
fundamentals of the six faiths. the book presents samplings of their scriptures. 
Standout among the articles: the introductory essay on “How Mankind Wor- 
ships” by the late Dr. Paul Hutchinson, longtime (1947-35) editor of the 
Christian Century. Though an uncompromising enemy of the syncretistic idea 
that what mankind needs is a new religion combining the best features of all the 
old ones, Hutchinson reminds readers that any man at prayer is at his best. 

“There is a tendency, a product of the egotism in all of us, to mock the un- 
familiar in other men's faith and worship. Such words as ‘heathen,’ ‘idolatry.’ 
‘superstition. are used more often as smear words or in derision than in their 
legitimate meanings. They are words we hurl at others; seldom do we apply 
them to ourselves. Yet every man should command respect in the moment when 
he bows before his god. We may believe that his conception of the Divine 
lacks valuable. even essential. elements. His forms of worship may appear to 
us bizarre. sometimes repellent. But in that moment of prayer, every man is 
at his best; if we are as wise as we like to think ourselves, it is then that we 
will try to understand him. This book is an approach to such understanding.” 
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Christus Pantocrator, portrayed with his reale, Sicily, expresses the Christian con- 
CHRISTIANITY right hand upraised in gesture of bless- ception of Je as Teacher, Supreme 
ing in this enormous 12th century mosaic Judge and All-Rule ho is ever present 
above the altar in the cathedral at Mon- among men “unto the end of the world. 
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JUDAISM 


reverence to the Lord 


reads the Torah, t 








HINDUISM 
Hinduism’s ability to absorb the ideas of others. which has corps 
sIped it fend off inroads of rival reli- Hindus ¢ I ] n of « e& eve 
salinese Hindu practice of cr ting inful. B ese cé er it it helps confuse 








ISLAM 


Rivalry among Moslems over Islamic leadership i 


BUDDHISM 


lized by mosque near Teheran immortalizing Sh 1 Reincarnation it tte f nd ultimate attainment 

Azim. It was built by Shiites, one of many minority t I re goals of who purify themselves 
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heartily of dating. In a country like the 
U.S., where individuals decide for them- 
selves whom they will marry, he calls it 
“practically a necessary first step to an 
intelligent choice of a marriage partner 
later.” But going steady, he finds, is bad 
for both the body and soul of those too 
young to contemplate marriage as im- 
minent. ““Teen-agers going steady are en- 
kindling mutual love in much the same 
way as courting couples do . . . But the 
sacrament of union is not within their 
reach as the natural term of their desires. 
The resulting tension [puts] a heavy 
strain on the observance of God's law 
of chastity.” 

The spiritual danger of going steady is 
spelled out in some detail by Free-Lance 
Writer Roma Rudd Turkel in /nforma- 
tion, a monthly publication of the Paulist 
Fathers. The church, she writes, “knows 
that it is impossible (not improbable but 
impossible) for a boy and a girl to be 
alone together in an intimate and exclu- 
sive companionship for any length of 
time without serious sin. And she has 
seen the tragic pattern shaping up Sat- 
urday night after Saturday night in parish 
churches across the country; these boys 
and girls start making bad confessions, 
then no confessions, followed by no sacra- 
ments, no Mass, finally no faith.” 

The practice of going steady has even 
“dipped into the grade schools to excite 
ten- and eleven-year-olds with its poison.” 
If the situation continues, writes Author 
Turkel, the church may well pronounce 
going steady “‘a specific mortal sin [and] 
legislate on the matter as she has done 
on mixed marriages, and on other situa- 
tions where the welfare of individual souls 
and family life is concerned.” 

Back to the 19th Century? The Con- 
gregationalist president of Amherst Col- 
lege, Charles Woolsey Cole, takes a more 
hopeful view of the phenomenon—at least 
at college level. In Harper’s he writes: 
“Youth at present is almost completely 
monogamous in a thoroughly established 
fashion, and it is aggressively sure that its 
customs and ways are right.” 

He describes the effect of the new pat- 
tern on dances. They are shorter (‘When 
you dance with only one partner, two 
hours or so is enough”), and a little 
somber “because neither the boys nor the 
girls feel under any special obligation to 
be gay or entertaining.” 

Young people get married much earlier 
today than ever, and “the ideal seems to 
be four or five children.” Steadies in 
college, he says, definitely think of each 
other as potential partners. All this makes 
“the new monogamy” look like a return 
to “rural 1gth century American mores 
. « » In the 1880s or 18gos it was normal 
to have boys and girls pair off in a more 
or less stable fashion.” 

Educator Cole sees hazards in the situa- 
tion—lack of experience may keep young- 
sters from choosing “a permanently com- 
patible mate.” But “it is conceivable too 
that the fiercely monogamous premarital 
folkways may carry over into married life 
and erect strong buttresses to the institu- 
tions ef marriage and the family.” 
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Headline of the Week 


In the New York Journal-American: 


REPORT U.S. GRANT 
OFFERED TO ISRAEL 


Gutterdammerung? 

For tabloid editors last week, every day 
was good nudes day. At the Wilma Mon- 
tesi manslaughter trial in Venice, a black- 
haired beauty known as the Black Swan 
said that in her set, boys and girls always 
stripped for tea. Jayne Mansfield dropped 
her shoulder straps to show photographers 
considerable acreage of a “head-to-toe” 
poison-ivy rash. And a New York censor 
ruled that an art-movie producer would 


Tommy Weber 
SCANDALMAGGER HARRISON 


King of leer. 


have to banish his surrealist Muse or put 
some clothes on her. 

There was even good dialogue to go 
with the pictures. In New York, Call Girl 
Nella (“Don’t Call Me Madam”) Bogart 
went on to brag about how the buyers she 
entertained for a General Electric whole- 
saler responded by ordering “carloads” of 
appliances (Time, March 4). In Washing- 
ton, Seattle Madam Ann Thompson told 
senators (see below) that even with sup- 
port from the Teamsters’ Union (mem- 
bership: 1,400,000), a bawdyhouse chain 
would not pay in Portland, Ore. 

The Art of Smut. The most significant 
tattle of the week came, however, straight 
out of journalism’s dirty glass house. In 
Los Angeles, a parade of witnesses told a 
state senate investigating committee how 
Confidential magazine and its competi- 
tors (Trae, July 11, 1955) perform the 
keyhole-peeping routine that makes a 
heap of money out of homebreaking. 

Spicy tabloid headlines and the sena- 
tors’ own publicity-minded staging almost 





obscured the inquiry’s intent: for the first 
time steps are under consideration to im- 
pose curbs on the salacious magazines. 
The senators were hoping to build a case 
for legislation that would dam the gutter 
press at its principal source—the Holly- 
wood bedroom—by making it illegal for 
private eyes to hawk their dirty discov- 
eries to publishers (for prices as high as 
$1,500 a story). 

Detective Fred Otash testified that 
Hollywood Research, Inc., a listening post 
manned by a niece of Confidential Pub- 
lisher Robert Harrison, the king of leer, 
paid him more than $30,000 a year for 
his services. Among Otash’s assignments: 
spying from bushes on Anita Ekberg, and 
taking telephoto-lens movies of her and 
her husband-to-be, Anthony Steel; “check- 
ing” some 200 Hollywood exposé stories 
in two years for Harrison and others. 

Chest a Bust. Another private eye 
told a story of going with Joe DiMaggio 
and Frank Sinatra, on Nov. 5. 1934, to 
raid a building where Marilyn Monroe 
was spending the night (they broke into 
the wrong apartment). The detective’s 
report, stolen or sold from the files, 
matched in every detail a leering account 
of the fiasco in the September 1955 issue 
of Confidential. (Also called, Sinatra de- 
nied under oath that he had participated 
in the actual raid.) Hollywood brass was 
so worried by the peephole press. said a 
third private eye, that major studios once 
considered raising a $350,000 war chest 
to fight the scandal magazines. 

The legislative probing came at a trou- 
blesome time for Confidential. The latest 
circulation report (3,269,954) showed a 
drop of almost 200,000 since last June. 
The bimonthly faces four libel suits* for 
a total of $5,000,000. The California at- 
torney general's office is considering steps 
to prosecute Confidential for criminal 
libel and distribution of lewd material. 
There was good reason to doubt that the 
klieg-lit legislators would effectively police 
bedroom journalism, or'indeed should. In 
fact, by emphasizing the zeal with which 
the leer-and-smear brigade sifts its dirt, 
the senate hearings lent some support to 
the smut-peddlers’ argument that scur- 
rility can be justified if it is accurate. 
Nevertheless, few responsible editors 
could agree with Publisher Harrison that 
“the truth never smears anybody.” The 
issue that was largely ignored last week is 
whether truth @ /a Confidential is defensi- 
ble in terms of the instincts it gratifies, 
the unhappiness it causes or the sneak- 
thief means by which it is obtained. 


First Drink 


With a nervous eye on nearby Evanston, 
national headquarters for the W.C.T.L., 
the Chicago Daily News (circ. 588.576) 
quietly decided last week to drop its 81- 
year-old ban on alcohol ads. The last total 


%* Filed by Errol Flynn, 
Divine, and Sugar Ray 
George Gainford. 


Doris Duke, 
Robinson's 


Father 
manager, 
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If you're not | 
this 





with your 
new car— 
youre not 
getting all 
you should 


When you buy your new car you get a 
90-day Factory Warranty. So far, so good. 
What protection do you get after that? 


You get a lot with the Macmillan 3-Year 
Warranty. It begins where your Factory 
Warranty ends. It protects your new car 
for 3 years or 30,000 miles against repair 
bills and replacement of over 400 lubri- 
cated parts. It is not only the broadest but 
the simplest Warranty ever offered Amer- 
ican motorists. It is clear, honest, sincere. 

Why not keep your new car new by 
getting all you should when you buy it? 

If the dealer from whom you're buying 
your new car has not yet arranged for 
Macmillan Warranty Service, please send 
us his name. Address: Macmillan Petro- 
leum Corporation, 530 West 6th Street, 
Los Angeles 14, California. 








ASK FOR MACMILLAN 
RING-FREE MOTOR OIL AT CAR DEALERS 
AND INDEPENDENT SERVICE STATIONS 
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| abstainer 


among Chicago’s four major 
dailies, the News will come only halfway 
off the wagon: it will accept wine and beer 
ads but will not cash in on the more prof- 
itable hard-liquor market: e.g., the Chi- 
cago Tribune last year earned an estimated 
$490,000 from wine and beer ads v. 
$1,790,000 from liquor accounts. Said a 
News staffer: “We are learning to drink 
by easy stages.” 


Scorpion Hunt 

The Tulsa Tribune’s Nolen Bulloch is 
a canny. cool-headed reporter whose skill 
at unearthing stories of bootlegging. gam- 
bling and political corruption has earned 
him the title of “The Little Scorpion” 
among Oklahoma hoodlums. Last week 
Reporter Bulloch was indicted by a fed- 
eral grand jury in Tulsa on the very 
charge that has jailed more than a dozen 
mobsters he has exposed in the Tribune. 
The charge: conspiracy to import liquor 
into bone-dry Oklahoma. 

The Tribune, which promptly posted 
bond for Bulloch, told readers in a lead 
editorial that it had independently in- 
vestigated the reporter's affairs and re- 
mains “confident of his integrity.” Point- 
ing out that Bulloch has “earned the 
undying enmity of scores” of wrongdoers, 
the Tribune said: “The indictment seems 
to have been based on the statements 
of admitted law violators.” Among the 
charges that Bulloch will face is the claim 
that he had been voted a 10% cut of 
their profits at a bootleggers’ meeting 
which Bulloch did not attend, 

Poser. Reporter Bulloch, 49. a wiry 
(5 ft. 6 in., 130 Ibs.), Texas-born family 
man and Episcopal churchgoer, has faced 
hazards before. In 1947 he was threatened 
with death for writing a series that led to 
conviction of an out-of-state gang that 
had tried to take over Oklahoma's boot- 
leg industry. Another Bulloch series ended 
with the biggest liquor and gambling raids 
in Oklahoma history. In 1952 Bulloch was 
warned again, and the Mayes County 
prosecutor was killed during a gambling 
investigation on which they had worked 
together. After he reported buying absen- 
tee ballots simply by posing as a candi- 
date, Oklahoma’s National Guard was 
called out to guard every precinct in five 
counties in the primary election. 

Bulloch’s biggest coup still has Okla- 
homa politicians in a dither. In the 1956 
election he uncovered a brisk trade in 
absentee ballots which had given State 
Senator John Russell a narrow victory 
over Representative Tom Payne. The out- 
come: Payne was seated in the state 
senate while his opponent and several 
other state officials, including an aide to 
Democratic Governor Raymond Gary, 
were charged with conspiracy. Soon after 
this investigation, Bulloch was warned 
that disgruntled politicians were out to 
avenge the vote-fraud exposure. 

Disturber. Then came the grand jury 
and its indictment of 20 Oklahomans, 
among them Tulsa’s police chief and po- 
lice commissioner as well as Newshawk 
Bulloch. The mass indictment was all the 
more disturbing since there is no question 
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Reporter BULLOCH 

A case of !00-proof revenge? 
in Tulsa of the integrity or legal skill of 
the prosecutor, a hard-driving U.S, dis- 
trict attorney named B. Hayden Craw- 
ford, Readers who flooded the paper with 
letters supporting Bulloch last week could 
only assume, as the Tribune does. that 
some of the liquor runners and prostitutes 
who testified before the grand jury may 
have been more anxious to quash Bulloch 
than bootlegging. 


Back Talk 


Since his election to the Illinois state 
legislature in 1954, Paul Simon, publisher 
of the weekly Tribune of Troy (pop. 
1.260), has “heard newspapers cursed in 
the cloakroom and fought on the floor.” 
He began to wonder if the “small but 
vocal group attacking newspapers” reflect- 
ed widespread dissatisfaction with the 
press among state representatives and sen- 
ators. Publisher Simon mailed out ques- 
tionnaires to legislators of the 48 states. 
The nonpartisan survey, whose results 
were published this week in the March 
issue of Quill magazine, gave politicians a 
rare opportunity to talk back to the pre 

While most of the 462 lawmakers who 
replied agree that press coverage of state 
legislatures is either “excellent” (33.7%) 
or “good” (43.2%), almost a third of 
them think that newspaper stories on their 
activities are “slanted.” Only 1.89% of the 
lawmakers polled think the majority of 
reporters covering their sessions are “dis- 
honest.” The most frequent criticisms: 
1) reporters “write for their bosses” and 
2) editors and publishers are “the real vil- 
lains.”” Many legislators complained, how- 
ever, that capital reporters are either in- 
competent or show bias in favor of their 
newspapers’ editorial policies. Complained 
a Florida lawmaker: “During our special 
session on reapportionment, one reporter 
threatened to ‘ruin’ a legislator with pub- 
licity if he did not change his vote.” 

The majority of legislators (54.7%) 
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Nonstop 
circumnavigator 


Flying nonstop around the world, SAC 
B-52’s have proved that they can strike an 
atomic blow against any target on earth and 
return safely to base within 45 hours. 

But these first historic 45 hours proved 
more than that. 

They proved the stamina of men directing 
this omnipotent power across trackless skies. 

They proved the stamina of components 
that help control the near-sonic rush of 200 
tons of aircraft during endless hours. 

At vital flight control points those proven 
components are aircraft bearings manufac- 
tured by the Shafer Bearing Division of 
CHAIN Belt Company. 

In machines of industry and commerce, as 
in machines of war, Shafer Bearings weigh- 
ing less than your fountain pen or weighing 
nearly 500 pounds provide nonstop perform- 
ance—wherever a shaft must turn. 

Shafer Bearings are typical of the creative 
engineering inherent in the broad CHAIN 
Belt line of products. For complete informa- 
tion on bearing applications, or any equip- 
ment and service offered by CHAIN Belt, 
write: CHAIN Belt Company, 4798 West 
Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


CHAI Bee BELT 


CoM PAWN VW 
Serving all industry with: 


Drive and conveyor chains. Sprockets. 


Roller bearings. Bulk handling conveyors. 
Rocd building and construction machinery. 


Water and waste treatment equipment. 


















ten other nations, the 


choice is “"GILBEY’S please.’ 


Gilbey’s Gin is so smooth, so dry and so crystal clear, it is 
demanded all over the world! Let this world-wide preference 
for Gilbey’s Gin tell you that you'll like it best! 


“The world aqrees on ‘“GILBEY'S please’.” 


GILBEYS GIN 


(NW): GILBEY’S DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN. 90 PROOF. 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W. & A. 
“aM” GILBEY, LTD., CINCINNATI, OHIO. DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORP. 
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| reported that the press seldom, if ever, 


covers the committee sessions where, as 
an Ohio lawmaker pointed out. “the dirty 
work is done” and most legislation is 
shaped. Several complained that commit- 
tees are covered only when there is “sensa- 
tional” news to report. Committee ses- 
sions may be closed to the press in 44 
states. Yet. Simon notes, “not a single 
legislator from a state with open meet- 
ings suggested they should be secret.” 

Publisher Simon worked out his own 
grading system, awarding a top of five 
points for “excellent” press coverage of 
state legislatures. and from his survey con- 
cluded that New Hampshire and Utah 
had the best coverage, with 4.71 points 
each. Lowest were Delaware (1.33). which 
has three daily newspapers, and Montana 
(1.77) with 18, most of which are either 
controlled by giant Anaconda copper com- 
pany or subject to its influence. Com- 
plained one Montana representative: “We 
are victims of a completely controlled 
press, which edits, slants or completely 
omits any news coverage at will.” Most 
weeklies in their areas. said 28.89% of the 
legislators, give their activities no coverage 
at all. Wire service coverage, on the other 
hand, was praised by legislators in nearly 
every state. 


Contrast 


In Portland. so-called Spinster City of 
the West. the Oregon Journal last week 
handled the year’s hottest story with spin- 
sterish restraint. While witness after wit- 
ness testified. before a U.S. Senate com- 
mittee that Teamsters’ Union bosses had 
plotted with city officials to monopolize 
Portland’s rackets, the Journal (circ. 
181,489) primly avoided editorial com- 
ment. Though the Journal gave wire- 
service reports of the hearings heavy play 


in its news columns, itemade no attempt 


to report local evidence of Teamster- 
racketeer relations. Reason: since its op- 
position daily, S.I. Newhouse’s Oregonian 
(circ. 230.850), first uncovered the scan- 
dal (Time, June 4). the Journal has never 
once admitted the existence of a Teamster 
plot to control law enforcement. Instead 
the Journal has scoffed that the Oregonian 
is interested chiefly in “self-glorification.” 
and therefore has exaggerated its charges 
of Teamster involvement in the ruckus 
over rackets—which the Journal views as 
essentially a battle between hoodlums. 

In Seattle. Teamster Boss Dave Beck's 
home town, the contrast in newspaper 
coverage Was even more pronounced. The 
Seattle Times (circ. 208,224). though long 
chary of offending Baron Beck, had as- 

gned Pulitzer Prizewinning Reporter Ed 
Guthman to ferret out the story as soon 
as it learned of the Oregonian exposé last 
r. Last week it red-bannered the Wash- 
ington hearings and played local angles to 
the hilt. Hearst's Post-/ntelligencer (circ. 
190.789), on the other hand, ran only rou- 
tine service stories on the Senate investi- 
gation, still had not given the story top 
Page One play. The P-/ diligently killed 
its syndicated Drew Pearson and West- 
brook Pegler columns whenever they crit- 
icized Beck. 
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Mining the skies 


Nitrogen from the air has become a key to a plentiful supply of stainless steel 


BEAUTIFUL, enduring stainless steel owes its rust-free 
life to the alloying metal called chromium. Other alloy- 
ing metals . . . manganese and nickel . . . are vital for 
added strength and endurance. 


Ever-increasing demands for nickel have threat- 
ened the supply of stainless steel. But the people of 
Union Carbide have provided an answer. Nitrogen 
from the air—combined with chromium or manganese 
through metallurgy and added to the molten steel— 
helps nickel go twice as far. . . making it possible. with 
the same amount of nickel, to greatly expand the chro- 
mium-nickel stainless steel output. 


This is only one in a long line of contributions from 
Union Carbide’s metallurgists during a half century of 
alloy making. Fifty years ago there were only a few 





ELecTROMET Alloys and Metals 
Prest-O-Lite Acetylene SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
Dynel Textile Fibers 


' UCC’s Trade-marked Products include ———— —— 


EveREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 
NATIONAL Carbons 


CRAG Agricultural Chemicals 


BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 


types of steel. Today, through the use of such alloys 
as chromium and manganese, there are tailor-made 
steels to meet every need. 


The people of Union Carbide are constantly at 
work on new and improved alloys to make better metal 
products for all of us. 


FREE: Learn how Union Carbide products and research 
help satisfy basic human needs. Write for “Products and 
Processes” booklet B. 


Union CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
$0 EAST 42ND STREET [I] NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
In Canada: UNION CarBipE CANADA LimIrTep, Toronto 





UNION CARBIDE Silicones 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys LinpE Oxygen 
UNION Calcium Carbide | PYROFAX Gas 
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Examples of the power of a few words in print: 


Fy ‘Its incredible force helped 





XPERTS SAY it is harder than ever for a new food 

product to break into the American market. When so 
many good brands compete for consumer attention, the 
newcomer faces a monumental challenge. 


Here is how one young company met that challenge: 


How sales stepped up 4,000% 


Back in 1949, two young men met for dinner in a Los 
Angeles steak house. Steak fanciers both, they ordered the 
budget-priced steak with some misgiving. But they ate it 
with delight. How could such mouth-melting beef be sold 
for so little? 


Restaurateur Adolph Rempp provided the answer—a 
special meat tenderizer made from papaya. Sprinkled on 
meat before cooking, it improves any cut, and makes in- 
expensive round steaks as tender as sirloin. 


| Ve. 4 us build a multimillion- 


dollar business’ 


ile could hardly believe what they tasted 


The two diners invested their small capital in Adolph’s 
Meat Tenderizer. The first money went to perfect the 
product for grocery store distribution. Then they started 
to manufacture it. By 1952, they were grossing $500,000, 
confining their sales efforts to California. 


Editors of Reader's Digest learned about this new 
kitchen magic, and after months of investigation had con- 
vinced them of its effectiveness, they published a Report 
to Consumers about it in February, 1953. 


What happened? Here is what Adolph’s president, 
Lloyd E. Rigler says: 


“T could never have imagined the results. The incredible 
force of that article stepped up the pace of our sales by 
4,000%—almost overnight. 


“Our annual sales of $500,000 jumped to the rate of 








$20,000,000 per year three weeks after the issue hit the 
stands, then leveled off at far above the original figure. 


“On publication day, phone calls built up to a continual 
block of our switchboard, wires and cables came in so fast 
that Western Union asked us to put in a direct line. In 
three months’ time, the count was more than two million 
responses!” 


A record-breaking story? Yes, but not the only one. 
Many another case history can testify to the impact of a 
few words in print, if those words are believed—as words 
are, when people read them in Reader's Digest. 


An old firm that found new fame 


S. S. Pierce of Boston had catered to epicureans for over 
a century when an article about this “fanciest of fancy 
grocers” appeared in Reader's Digest. It carried the Pierce 
name, fame, and branded products around the globe, and 
into markets the firm’s owners had never dreamed of 
trying to attract. 


“Although I had always known that Reader's Digest 
reached a large audience,” says President Wallace L. Pierce, 
“« : 

I was astounded at the interest created by your short 
article. Nothing was offered for sale, yet our Boston store 
was deluged with inquiries from all over the world. And 
additional response was felt by stores across the country 
that stock our foods.” 


Orders for such exotic fare as escargots, macadamia nuts, 
and rare teas kept streaming in. 

“Even today, six years later,” Mr. Pierce adds, “custom- 
ers still mention the Digest article. Certainly our experience 
indicates that a quick way to national, and even interna- 
tional attention is to have one’s name appear in Reader's 
Digest.” 


Often response to a Digest article comes from businesses 
as well as from individuals. Here is a case in point: 


Retailer demand increased 62 times 


In October, 1955, Reader's Digest published a Report to 
Consumers about Ac’cent, a popular brand name for 
monosodium glutamate, the crystals that point up the 
natural flavors of foods. Introduced some years before, 
Ac’cent was already widely distributed, and selling well. 

Food retailers, told about the article in advance, antici- 
pated the power of a story in the Digest. They were pre- 
pared. For a month before publication date, warehouse 
shipments of Ac’cent mounted steadily. Orders reached a 
peak in the last week of September when wholesale sales 
were more than 61 times the weekly average for August! 


“Our sales figures demonstrate the effect of the Digest 
article,” the company reports. “First, retailers were willing 
to increase stocks with the prospect of increased consumer 
movement. Second, and most important, the continued 
high level of monthly sales afier the appearance of the 
article, indicates the increased consumer acceptance of 
Ac’cent resulting from the Digest’s endorsement. 


“These two factors combined increased our sales for a 





Retailers stocked up in advance 


four-month period to 51% above those for the correspond- 
ing period the year before.” 


No matter how old or how new a worth-while product 
or service may be, its sales can be spread to new millions 
everywhere when people are told about it in Reader’s 
Digest. 


Why? Because more people read the Digest than any 
other magazine—and because the Digest is read with the 
attention, with the interest, and with the faith that makes 
people respond to what they read. 


Here are some advertisers who used the power of the 
Digest in 1956 to move products through food outlets... 
Adolph’s Ltd.; Campbell Soup Company; Chun King 
Sales, Inc.; Colgate-Palmolive Co.; Duffy-Mott Co.; Gen- 
eral Foods Corporation; General Mills, Inc.; Green Giant 
Company; Hunt Foods, Inc.; Andrew Jergens Co.; Kel- 
logg Co.; Kitchen Art Foods, Inc.; Kraft Foods Co.; Life 
Savers Corporation; Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; The Quaker 
Oats Co.; Realemon-Puritan Co.; Reynolds Metals Co.; 
Scott Paper Co.; Standard Brands, Inc.; Sunkist Growers, 
Inc.; The Wander Co.; The J. B. Williams Co. 


Unique value for food advertisers: 


NEVER BEFORE has a magazine offered an advertiser 
so many opportunities to catch the eye of so many cus- 
tomers in a single issue! 

11 MILLION COPIES of Reader’s Digest are bought 
each month in the U.S, alone; it is the nation’s largest 


magazine circulation. 


32 MILLION PEOPLE read an issue of the Digest—on 
more than five different days apiece. This provides a 
minimum of 168 million “exposures” per issue—168 
million opportunities for advertisers to have their sales 
messages noted and read.* 


People have faith in 


JReaders Digest 


Amerwca’s largest magazine audience 


*From “A Study of Seven Publications,” by Alfred Politz Research, Inc. 
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SHE DESERVES 
TO EAT OUT 


—at least once a week! 


Whether it be dinner, breakfast, 

brunch or lunch... the pleasure's made 
greater by America's best-loved 
beverage—coffee! And Chase & Sanborn 
Coffees are served by more fine 





hotels and restaurants 
throughout America 
than any other brand! 





AUTO-MAT 


4 Your Company’‘s 
Floor Maintenance 













| Buff * Steel ‘Wool 
| Dry and Wet Vacuum 


Fans 
SAVE 
Every desired engineer- 
ing improvement... 
many exclusive with 
“ep egioaa be pisne of 
‘ range of portable 
Floor Machines, Wet & 
Dry E-Con-O-Vac Com- 
mercial Vacuum Clean- 
ers—for all type floors. 


Also for Your HOME! 


GENERAL Twin-12A, 
“America’s Finest Floor 
Polisher-Scrubber and 
Rug Cleaner,” 


General roorcrart, 
421 Hudson St,, New York 14, N.Y. 
World's Most Complete Line * Established 19. 





A Size For 
Every Need! 
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SPORT 


A Pair of Aces 


From the moment the 17-year-old New 
York schoolgirl glided out to defend her 
world’s figure-skating title last week. any 
splay-ankled tyro could plainly see that 
pert Carol Heiss was a solid bet to keep 
the championship in the U.S. In addition. 
the flashiest male who showed up for the 
meet at the posh Broadmoor Hotel in 
Colorado Springs was another American. 
Dave Jenkins, 20, the acrobatic kid broth- 
er of Hayes Alan Jenkins. now turned pro, 
who had won the title four years running. 

To provide the spectacular Americans 
with some competition and round up con- 
| testants for the other events. the Broad- 

moor had flown in the best figure skaters 
| from Europe. Japan hopefully sent over 
five contestants, including a twelve-year- 
old girl. Carried away by it all, whooping 
Westerners hustled the bewildered foreign 
skaters through mock branding ceremo- 
nies (with redhot irons that sizzled slabs 
of wood clapped over the visitors’ back- 
sides} and dragged them on lariats to the 
Broadmoor Hotel's front desk. 

With what little fight they had left 
after their welcome, the foreigners laced 
up to compete in the most important part 
of the meet: the compulsory set of six fig- 
| ures. A contestant’s performance of these 
| rigorous figures counted for 60% of his 
final score. Here was where the American 
favorites had to be beaten, for no skaters 
| had the talent to top Heiss or Jenkins in 
the freestyle display that would make up 
the remaining 40°¢ of the point total. 

But when the judges got up from their 
hands-and-knees peering at the feathery 
traces on the ice, they unanimously gave 
first places in the compulsory figures to 
Heiss and Jenkins. After that, the compe- 
tition was really an exhibition. Her blonde 
pony tail bobbing rhythmically, Carol 
skimmed across the ice in a dazzling free- 
style series of leaps and spins to sew up 
her title. Later, Jenkins seemed to spend 
as much time soaring in the air as on the 
ice to win the men’s title. 

At 17 and 20, Carol Heiss and Dave 
Jenkins are likely to keep their titles for 
years to come. Jenkins, a junior at Colo- 
rado College, is getting over the handicap 
of being the brother of Superstar Hayes 
Alan Jenkins. As for Carol, a high-school 
junior from Ozone Park, N.Y., Coach 
Pierre Brunet makes a flat prediction: 
| “She is still ascending. She should be at 
her best for the 1960 Olympics.” 


The Hunting Fool 


Riding easily behind far-ranging dogs 
in a mellow Alabama quail meadow, the 
mixed gallery of millionaires in fancy 
dress and farmers in ripped dungarees 
seemed remarkably lenient. No one winced 
when a dog, quivering at the smell of 
quail, froze into a sloppy point or broke 
before his handler’s signal. 

Such textbook faults would have been 
fatal at the National Field Trial Cham- 

| pionships for bird dogs, a test that en- 














courages professional handlers and em- 
phasizes flawless technique.* The annual 
National Shooting Dog Championship is 
different—a competition among dogs that 
earn their keep by hunting. not perform- 
ing. So spectators and judges alike look 
first to see how a dog performs the basic 
job of finding birds before worrying about 
his style and etiquette. Because it sticks 
to this practical approach and limits dog 
handlers to amateurs, the eight-year-old 
championship has become the nation’s 
best test of a hunting dog in the field. 
“What we look for.” said L. B. (“Bud™) 
Maytag, 68, the retired, silver-haired 





ton—Black Sta 


Joy B. Lev 
CuHampPIon Roz & HANDLER Swirt 
A plain dog in Sunday clothes. 


washing-machine king and perennial host 
for the event, “is just a plain shooting 
dog with his Sunday clothes on.” 

Last week a record field, 69 spruced-up 
dogs from 16 states, came down to May- 
tag’s 13.000-acre plantation near Union 
Springs. Ala. to sniff for the champion- 
ship. Running in pairs, the dogs were 
judged on bird-finding skill, response to 
their handlers, and on two points that the 
experts agree are born instincts: pointing 
and ranging widely over the field. Many 
of the top dogs are able and willing to 
stay on point up to two hours and cover 
15 miles during a go-min. hunt. 

In the siege of heavy rain and a scent- 
bedeviling east wind, many dogs got con- 
fused, but one liver-and-white pointer 
bitch felt right at home on. Maytag’'s 
acres. Bouncing eagerly through the sedge 


%* Staged at Grand Junction, Tenn, last week 
and won by Wayriel’s Allegheny Sport, a pointer 
owned by R. W. Wiggins and the Rev, J. A. 
Bays of Knoxville, Tenn, 
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CHEAP BRAKE LINING CAN BE EXPENSIVE! 


In case you are not aware of it, it 
may save your life to know that 
there is both quality and cheap 
brake lining on the replacement 
market, and the purpose of this 
message is tO Warn you against 
the latter when you get your 
brakes relined. 

Cheap lining is dangerous be- 
cause it can’t resist heat—the 
number one enemy of brake lin- 
ing. Heat generated by braking 
friction is intense. It can easily 
reach 800 to 900 degrees Fahren- 


A thousand products 
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heit—close to the red heat of iron. 
It is this heat that causes cheap 
brake lining to “fade” to the 
point where the driver may push 
the brake pedal to the floor and 
still have no stopping power. 

As proof of its quality, Bendix 
brake lining is used on more new 
automotive vehicles than any 
other type. Known by the brand 
name “Bendix Eclipse*”? it is 
made by our Marshall-Eclipse 
Division, Troy, New York. This 
division keeps a fleet of thirty cars 


™ Condi 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 





and trucks running virtually 
around the clock testing brake 
lining and blocks under every 
conceivable operating condition. 
It does more field and laboratory 
testing than any other manu- 
facturer we know of. 

5o, a word of warning when 
you get brakes relined: Demand 
quality lining. It stops better, 
wears longer. Stay awav from the 
cut-rate places. Know your serv- 
icemen. Know your lining. If it is 
Bendix Eclipse, it’s top quality. 


"ROG. US. PAT. OFF 
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The Agent— 


choose him well and you'll be well protected! 


Your property insurance agent is mighty important to you 
—maybe more than you think. 


His advice can save you money —he knows what you need. 


His help and services when you need them can't be 
measured in dollars. He is your friend. 


The agent or broker of The Home Insurance Company 
is a trusted and trustworthy independent businessman. If 
you don't know him, you should—his entrance is your 
doorway to the best in protection ... and peace of mind. 


Pick the people—the policy will take care of itself! 


ORGANIZED 1853 


Caaurence C2 
Kedar ence OUGQGMY 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE «+ AUTOMOBILE «+ MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
: Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 
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grass. Just Rite Roz flushed her first 
covey 15 minutes after her handler, Drug- 
gist Bill Swift of Selma, Ala., let her go. 
Swift’s whistled commands moved Roz 
through the course as though she were 





on a long leash—a series of short blasts 


sent her roé 








ng, a long blast brought 
her back. Coolly, she ignored the occa- 
ynal roar of a shotgun fired to test her 


perfect point, taut and 


Sit 







poise. Going into a 
quivering, she deftly pinned down eight 
coveys. Once she pointed at an empty 
spot still warm with the scent of quail 
But when Swift released her, she sprinted 
ahead for 150 yds. and tracked down the 
frightened birds with a fine point. 

When Roz finished the grueling 90 min. 
in a romp. the judges had no choice but 
to give her the title. “We've got a real 
champion this year,” said M te May 
t is delighted with the way Roz 


tag, who v 
had cleaned up his course. “She doesn't 
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have to apologize to anyone.” Said Owner 
Jim Waugh, who got his champion sight 
unseen in a trade: “She's a hunting fool.” 


Preseason Rhubarb 

Calling them as it sees them, the U.S. 
Supreme Court has touched off a lot of 
judicial rhubarbs during the last three 
decades by trying to decide whether the 
monopolistic foundations of professional 
sports make them liable to prosecution 
under the federal antitrust laws. 

Most of the argument swirled around 
the “reserve clause,” a device basic to 
baseball and other big-time professional 
sports. It gives the owner complete con- 
trol over the career of an athlete, who 
is no less an article of barter than a bale 
ol hay. The owners’ case for the reserve 
clause is that it prevents wealthy owners 
from monopolizing all the best talent and 
thereby ruining the game as well as the 
gate. In 1922, and again in 1953, the 
Supreme Court, to the delight of the own- 
ers, ruled that baseball is a sport, not a 
business, and hence does not come under 
the federal antitrust laws. Last week the 
Supreme Court turned about. 

[he court ruled 6-3 that professional 
football, a brother to pro baseball, falls 
under the antitrust laws. The man who 
moved the court was a big (255 Ibs. 
broad former Detroit Lions guard named 
Bill Radovich, who had charged that pro 
footballers had illegally conspired to bar 
him from the game by means of the 
reserve clause. The court did not rule on 
the details of Radovich’s complaint. In- 
stead of throwing his appeal out of court 
as it did in the past baseball cases, it 
ordered a lower court to hold trial on his 
charges. This opened the door to all pro 
footballers who care to attack the reserve 
clause. More important, Justice Tom C. 
Clark's majority opinion went on to say 
that if the present Justices were consid- 
ering baseball for the first time, they 
would Undoubtedly find baseball to be 
business. Clark, in fact, suggested that, 
to clarify the whole situation, Congress 
might want to write legislation specifying 
that baseball is business. 

I'wo Congressmen responded with bills 
tagging baseball a business subject to 
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Tourists “get away from it all" at Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore Recreation Area — part of our Notional Pork System. 





The Outer Banks—where the ghosts of early America still walk 


Off the Carolina coast, where Cape Hatteras points sea- 
ward, is a thin ribbon of islands called the Outer Banks. 
This lonely, windswept stretch has always been wild and 
primitive, Yet it has known some of the great names of 
history ... Sir Francis Drake . . . Blackbeard the pirate 
. .. Virginia Dare, the first English child born in America 
... Orville and Wilbur Wright, who made the first air- 
plane flight at nearby Kitty Hawk. 


Today these scenic and historic treasures are preserved 
for you as part of the National Park System. Here, justa 
short drive from the main North-South routes, you can 
fish or swim in the sparkling surf, climb magnificent sand 
dunes along a virgin beach, or explore old wrecks of ships 
that foundered in the dread “Graveyard of the Atlantic.” 
A highlight of the summer season is the pageant, “The 


SINCLAIR SALUTES THE AMERICAN NATURE ASSOCIATION... 
a scientific and educational organization, for its achievements 
in protecting America’s forests, wildlife, soil and water. Since 
its founding in 1922, the Association has been a staunch sup- 
porter of the National Parks and a zealous protector of a basic 


part of American life. 


Lost Colony” telling the story of the settlement that 
mysteriously disappeared almost 400 years ago. 


Will you see Blackbeard looting an old windjammer? 
Will Drake come trudging up over the next dune? Prob- 
ably not — but you'll see a corner of America as the first 
“tourists” saw it. And standing in this wild land, and 
thinking back to the hardy breed that peopled it, you'll 
know what made America great... 


FREE Tour Information — =a 


If you would like to visit the Outer Banks, or drive any- 
where in the U.S.A., let us help plan your trip. Write: 
Tour Bureau, Sinclair Oil Corporation, 600 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 20, N. Y. —also ask for our colorful 
National Parks map. 











This U.S. merchandise is riding to market on a pallet—a Frequent, regular service is provided by Alcoa from 7 Gulf 


wooden platform that helps minimize cargo handling. Notice Atantic and Canadian ports to Venezuela, Pucrto Rico and 
the use of “spreaders.” Combined with the pallet they keep the West Indies. If you export, write to Dept. “B” for Alcoa’s 
ropes away from valuable goods, Alcoa uses modern han- “Caribbean Handbook.”’ Or, if you w 


vant to tap the rich 
dling methods to deliver merchandise in perfect 


condition Caribbean market, ask for our“ Market Opportunities” book. 


Gentle touch for Caribbean Cargo 











Here's a pallet of boxes going into a ship's hold Loading and unloading operations are carefully 
The pallet takes the handling t the boxes. At upervised by Alcoa’s officers. These men kno 
Alcoa, merchandise is put on pallets when it ar reir jobs. T re alert perienced, n 
rives on the pier—moves smoothly and gently on tious —take prid main zg Alcoa wn 

pallets to pierside in the Caribbean ing record for delivering cargo in goo yndition 








Caribbean Cruises—on air-conditioned passenger- 
irgo ships from N Orleans modern treigh rs 
from N York, Canad w rlean ew, air- 
ynditione 12-passeng sh 1 Mobile, See 


ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC, + 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. » ONE CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS 12, LA 
Offices in: Baltimore « Chicago * Kansas City + Los Angeles « Milwaukee * Mobile » Montreal « Norfolk + St. Louis *« San Francisco + Toronto 
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PETITIONER RaDOvICH 
A flag on the play. 


antitrust laws, but a third moved in with 
a counterproposal to exempt all the big- 
league games—baseball, football, hockey 
and basketball—from the antitrust laws. 

Even in the warm sunshine of the 
training camps, baseball owners shivered 
to think of the possible consequences of 
the Supreme Court's call—a state of af- 
fairs in which each freely enterprising 
male with a talent for fielding, flinging 
or flailing a baseball can sell his prowess 
to the highest bidder each season. But 
not all shared their plaint that this would 
mean the doom of professional sports. 
“I’m not out to wreck football or sports,” 
explained Old Pro Radovich, ready for 
court battle to collect $105,000 in dam- 
ages. “I put 22 years in the game. But I 
don’t like to have a man tell me that I 
could play for one club and nobody else.” 


Scoreboard 
@ After an easy victory in the 1,000-yd. 
run, Irishman Ron Delany of Villanova 


doggedly came from behind with a crowd- 
rousing sprint to win the exhausting two- 
mile event in the record time of 9:06.6 
thereby became I.C.4-A’s first such dou- 
ble winner, Olympic Champ Delany, the 
world’s top miler, passed up his specialty 
to chase the extra points that came with 
two victories and cinched the team title 
for Villanova. 

@ Coaxed on by the cunning hands of 
Jockey Eddie Arcaro, Bold Ruler of the 
Wheatley Stables barely outnosed Calu- 
met Farms’ Gen. Duke to take the $131,- 
400 Flamingo Stakes at Miami's Hialeah. 
Across the continent at California’s Santa 
Anita Park, Jockey Johnny Longden, 47 
who has won more races than any other 
rider past or present, booted home his 
5,000th winner, genially shrugged off 
questions about retirement: “I don’t see 
why I can’t go on for 6, 4 
@ Hit by a coronary ick in spring 
training, Giant Catcher Bill Sarni, 29, was 
ordered by his doctors never again to play 
baseball, later was signed on as a coach 
for the coming season so that he might 
qualify for a limited pension. 
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On the job ---fto deliver your 


Bolts, nuts, gaskets, small parts 
and accessories pose problems 
of packaging and package inserts. 
The right envelope will make 
loading and sealing swift, 
identification easy, delivery sure 
and correct. A special U.S.E. 
development, this Self-Seal 
Open End Envelope is sealed 
without moisture, always 

keeps contents secure. 


This envelope is only one of many U.S.E 
Envelopes thot Get Things Done” in 
ENVELOPES | Sales, Advertising, Financial, Purches- 
| 
| 





a 


ing, Engineering and Production Deport- 
ments. Clip this ad to your letterhead 
and mail it to us: we'll send you, free, 
our Envelope Guide, and will indicate 
the styles which are getting things done 
in any department you're interested in. 


TED ST | = = Ad = Re) 8) = company 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts . . . 15 Divisions from Coast to Coast, 
U.S.E. makes more envelopes for more people to use in more 
ways than any other manufacturer in the world. Also Paper Cups, 
Transporent Containers and Linweave Quality Papers and Envelopes. 


El Seal" Emmet 
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WHAT'S NEW IN MOTOR CONTROL? 





STANDARD CONTROL 
COMPONENTS FOR 
FULL THREE-PHASE SAFETY 


The chief designing engineer of a promi- 
nent machinery builder says, “As ma- 
chines become more automatic, electric 
motors become a more integral part of 
machines and any trouble with motors 
can prove unbearably expensive in down- 
time and repair expense. We believe it 
foolish to chance motor burnouts avoid- 
able with three-coil overload relays, 
especially since standard components 
now available provide such protection 
with no panel crowding lt so little 
extra cost.” 

Only Cutler-Hammer Three-Star 
standard control components provide 
this protection. For complete design 
data, write on your company letterhead 
for Pub. EE120, “Panel Builders Hand- 
book’’. No charge or obligation. 
CUTLER-HAM MER, Ine., 1308 
St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 








GET IT FIRST IN CUTLER-HAMMER 





What Do 3 Out of 4 
Doctors Recommend 


to Relieve Pain? 


A survey shows 3 out of 4 doctors recommend the 
famous ingredients of Anacin Tablets to relieve pain 
of headache, neuritis and neuralgia. Here’s why 
Anacin® gives you better total effect in relieving 
pain than aspirin or any buffered aspirin: 
a ACTS INSTANTLY: Anacin goes to work énstently. 
Brings fast relief to source of your pain. 
MORE EFFECTIVE: Anacin is like « doctor's pre- 


scription. That is, Anacin contains not one but 
a combination of effective, medically proven in- 
gredicnts, 


el SAFER: Anacin simply cen not upset your stomach, 


a= LESSENS TENSION: Anacin also reduces nervous 
tension, leaves you relaxed, feeling fine after pain 
goes. Buy Anacin today. 








THE THEATER 


. verve, the sketches no crackle. The danc- 
New Play in Manhattan 7 it bits a color as movement, 


ing has its 


A Hole in the Head (by Arnold Schul- but never the slightest distinction. In 









man) possibly originated as a kind of such feckless fandangos, the better per- 
problem play—as something that should formers—Billy De Wolfe, Harold Lang 
tackle the situation of a roughneck Jewish and Helen Wood—are largely wasted 
rolling stone left to bring up a twelve- while most other performers only make 
year-old motherless son. That. in any things worse. 





case, is substantially how—after le 
Miami-hotel atmosphere and J 
family anti 





of There remains the Lillie. In the circum- 
I stances. it is clearly no accident that she 








tics—it concludes: far from 
anything being straightened out. almost 
nothing in A Hole in the Head has been 
explored. 

Playwright Schulman has really used 
his situation much less as a problem than 
as a come-on and a catchall. The father, 
his Miami hotel foundering, attempts to 
get a long-distance loan from Mis rich, 
crude, stupid New York brother. The 
brother, accompanied by his warmhearted 
wife, immediately flies down, immediately 
times—for 
th hi 






flares up—the first of many 





laughs. His wife expostulates 
sighs over the boy and wants to take 
him home with her; she finds a nice 
widow for the father. The father ditches 
a blonde for the widow, but at the end 
he is still unattached, the boy still gal- 








lantly at his side. 
Playwright Schulman’s wayw 
tation, rather than honest marshaling of 


his material, would matter le 





exploi- 





details, at least, freshly obser 
detours more rewarding. But 
the Head has studied human reactic 
too little and audience responses far too 
much: it goes for its laughs to what has 
many times been laughed at, and in the 
very act of milking the comic side of Jew- 
ish family life, sadly waters it down. 
Schulman belongs, in fact, to the two- 
faucet school of playwriting: what's not 
comedy is sentiment. And at the end, ¢ 
thing knotty or disconcerting just 
down the drain: Pop may play fast and 
loose, but he loves his son; Uncle may 
rant and roar, but he eventually writes is at her best when she speaks not a word; 
out a check. There are amusing et for lamentable are many of the words she 
moments; Garson Kanin’s st has to speak, or—worse yet—to trill. In- 
and Paul Douglas’ father surprisingly be- deed, that chill stare of hers. suggesting 
lievable. But as a new theater form— an insulted mermaid, that disdainful glide, 
the problem farce—A Hole in the Head as of a sneering sleepwalker, might very 
falls decidedly short. well be addressed to her material. Even 
when shackled by it, she manages at 


New Musical in Manhattan moments to shake herself magically free: 





Beatrice LIL 
ir h is willing. 














ng 1s 











Ziegfeld Follies can be thanked for the grande dame lurches, the veiled maid- 
bringing Beatrice Lillie, after four years en loops, culture splinters into anarchy. 
back to Broadway. Unhappily. it has There are scattered glories with Actres 





brought nothing of its fabled oldtime self Lillie as an airplane hostess croaking 
back. Not only is Rome not rebuilt in a doom, or as a rajah’s favorite, or as the 








day; not only do styles in architecture — girl in a sickle moon suspended high above 
change—even showgirl architecture—but the audience and tossing down garters and 
there is the always irreducible need of other pretty trinkets. But only at her 
using good bricks and mortar. first appearance, coming—with snow on 


In this show, to be sure. there are the her picture hat—into a restaurant filled 
line alone, to 





required number of stately showgirls with with ghostly elegance, to d 
whole gardens in their hair, the remem- truggle with asparagus and be rebuffed 
bered number of semi-nudes descending yy corn, to clip a lobster’s claws and dip 
the staircase. And as of yore, the flesh gloved fingers in a finger bowl—only 
is willing; but the spirit is weak. The then does Lillie achieve a definitive 
spirit, in fact, has just about vanished. grandeur de folie, or the Follies recapture 











The songs have no lilt, the lyrics no the grandeur that was Rome. 
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MOE South Texas...an 


Expanding Industrial Frontier 





In South Texas—the picturesque, historic Mission 
country—there grows a modern industrial economy. 
Spearheading the expansion of the area is a 

strong agriculture, an abundance of raw materials 
and willing labor, a friendly government and 
adequate supplies of dependable, economical natural 
gas. Excellent transportation facilities and deep 
water ports within a short distance lead to world 
markets. ‘The area’s own rich market includes 

the state’s third largest city, eight major defense 
installations and the state capitol. If you 

are looking for a site for your new plant, look 

to the growing Gulf South. 


i, Oot 


If fuel is a factor in your operations, write 
United Gas, P. O. Box 1407, Shreveport, La. 


















ce ¢ t.0'¢ tat 


This is the ninth of o series describing the area 
served by United Gas. Map shows United Gas 
pipe lines in a portion of South Texas. 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION @© UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY © UNION PRODUCING COMPANY 
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ROBERT ANDREW PARKER'S “EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE YEOMANRY DISEMBARKING FROM H.M.S. CRESSY” 


ART 


The Younger Generation 


What comes after abstraction? The 
question is probably still premature, but 
for trend-sifters who look to the younger 
generation for clues. Manhattan this week 
offers possibilities by the dozen. The Whit- 
ney Museum of American Art, in its first 
“Young America” show, is displaying 121 
works by 30 artists under 35; the Museum 
of Modern Art, in its “Recent American 
Acquisitions,” includes works by some two 
dozen younger painters; the Jewish Mu- 
seum will open its first younger-artist 
group show with 58 works by 23 artists 
developing the theme, “The New York 
School—Second Generation.” 

Main fact to emerge is that the shock 
treatment of the past abstract expression- 
ist decade is giving way to gentler, more 
lyric works, with a pronounced shift back 
toward nature. But with this shift the 
artists are still clinging tenaciously to 
most of the impassioned painting dis- 
coveries and new-found techniques of the 
older abstractionists. Second and_ less 
heartening conclusion is that the horde 
of painters spawned by the G.I. bill and 
flourishing art schools has served mainly 
to swell the ranks of the second-raters, pro- 
duced only a handful of individual talents. 

The result is a cross-rip of conflicting 
trends, awash with the froth and flotsam 
of derivative mannerisms and borrowed 
techniques, with only here and there a 
standout figure combining endurance, 
freshness and individual talent. Among 
those whose work indicates that they 
bear watching: 

@ Wolf Kahn, 30, who first studied with 
Manhattan's leading abstractionist men- 
tor, Hans Hofmann, then on his own 


82 





switched to realistic pastels, now paints in 
a lyric, impressionist style that earns him 
a place among the Museum of Modern 
Art’s new acquisitions. For his Late After- 
noon (opposite), painted last summer in 
Provincetown, Mass., Kahn derived his 
inspiration from both the setting and his 
pretty model, Fellow Artist Emily Mason. 
He says of the completed work: “I tried 
to express tranquillity and contentment 
with overall lightness of tones, general 
vertical composition and subdued, danc- 
ing brush strokes.’"* 

G Jan Muller, 34, German-born painter 
who came to the U.S. in 1941, is another 
Hans Hofmann pupil who still sticks by 
his abstract teacher's general principles 
but feels, “Abstract art is too esoteric. 
The image gives one a wider sense of com- 
munication.” Now hitting his stride. Mul- 
ler appears in all three museum shows. 
His Of This Time, Of That Place (oppo- 
site) at the Whitney is a large-scale (4 ft. 
by 8 ft.) canvas with looming white nudes 
set against a luxuriant patchwork land- 
scape that draws its theme from Goethe's 
Erlkénig. 

@ Robert Andrew Parker, 29, lanky father 
of four, has made a brilliant end run that 
skirts nearly all the technical thrashing 
and rehashing that bedevil Manhattan 
painters. His subjects range from such 
imaginary portraits as King Gustave of 
Sweden Tatting to East Riding of York- 
shire Yeomanry Disembarking from 


* In a happy sequel, Artist Kahn, now in Italy, 
last week married last summer's model in a 
ceremony conducted by the mayor of Venice. 


H.M.S. Cressy (see cut), the fourth in a 
series of watercolors which sprang from 
the war games that Parker, a lead-soldier 
enthusiast, played until recently on the 
mudflat at suburban Mamaroneck. N.Y. 
Parker's drenched watercolors, done on 
rolls of plain shelf paper, now appear in 
the collections of both the Whitney and 
the Museum of Modern Art. 

@ Helen Frankenthaler, 28, well-to-do 
Bennington College graduate ('49), a 
standout exhibitor in all three shows who 
ranks high with the elder Abstract Expres- 
sionists as one of the few painters to fol- 
low in their wake, manages to give her 
intensely lyric. free-flow paintings a rec- 
ognizably personal stamp. Up to using 
anything from a paint pot to her foot to 
gain her effects, she occasionally relaxes by 
switching to a meticulous landscape or 
realistic self-portrait. Says Painter Frank- 
enthaler of her abstract work, “I just start 
to see what happens. You want clues? 
There are no clues. No idea makes a 
picture good or bad.” 

QJohn Levee, 32, a talented new expa- 
triate Paris painter who (along with Sam 
Francis, 33, and Paul Jenkins, 33) has 
made a name for himself abroad, was 
picked for both the Whitney and Museum 
of Modern Art shows (see overleaf). A 
U.S. Air Force officer during World War 
II, Levee went to Paris to study painting 
on the G.I. bill. First registered at the 
Académie Julian, he was nearly thrown 
out for flouting academic standards. wound 
up sharing the school’s Grand Prix second 
prize with his Parisian wife. Approaching 
abstraction via Cézanne and the Cubists, 
Levee also shows the influence of his 
French contemporaries Pierre Soulages and 
the late Nicolas de Staél. but now feels 
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GRACE DORGENICHT GALLERY 


WOLF KAHN’S “LATE AFPERNOON” 


JAN MULLER'S “OF THIS TIME, OF THAT PLACE” 














MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


JOHN LEVEE’S “PAINTING—1954” 


ROSEMARIE BECK’S. “HOUSE OF THE SUN—NO. 3 
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his painting is becoming less French, more 
American, “less architectural, less con- 
structed, more organic.” 

@ Rosemarie Beck, 33, wife of fledgling 
Novelist Robert Phelps and mother of an 
eight-year-old son, is admired for her 
painterly glazes and sensitive, careful tech- 
nique. Her House of the Sun—No. 3 
(opposite), now at the Whitney, was done 
over a three-to-five-month period, can be 
viewed with interest from any direction 
(for the position in which Painter Beck 
painted it, rotate page one-quarter turn 
to the left). Her goal, to achieve “the 
effect of a new light,” bound in from all 
directions, is ambitious, but she says: “The 
older generation had the real terror. They 
took the real risks. They had to break 
through. We are a generation of magpies. 
We are not taking the risks the way they 
did, and we are deceitful if we say that 
we are.” 


The Big Deal 


The mystery surrounding the sale of the 
Edward G. and Gladys Lloyd Robinson art 
collection for $3,250,000 (Time, March 
4), was finally cleared up. Not very silent 
on a peak in St. Moritz, Greek Shipping 
Tycoon Stavros Spyros Niarchos let it be 
known last week that he is the collector 
for whom Manhattan's M. Knoedler & Co. 
Inc. bought 58 paintings and a bronze 
from Movie Tough Guy Robinson. 

It was a unique deal. Obligated to real- 
ize the cash value of the collection under 
the terms of a divorce settlement, Art 
Lover Robinson sold it through Knoedler’s, 
then bought back for himself 14 paintings 
worth an estimated $500,000. For 
works Niarchos acquired, the price was 
about $2,500,c00. Estimated commission 
to Knoedler’s: $250,000. To help the high- 
ly emotional Robinsons reach agreement 
with each other and with a buyer, Knoed- 
ler’s had assigned a mobile task force to 
the transaction (one man to Robinson, 
another to his wife, a third to Niarchos) 
and worked six months before the deal 
was closed. 

With this purchase Niarchos, one of the 
richest men in the world, is well on his 
way toward becoming one of the world’s 
great collectors. (His prize painting is El 
Greco’s Pieta, for which he paid $400,000. ) 
With town houses in Paris and Athens, a 
penthouse duplex in Manhattan, a mansion 
on Long Island, a London penthouse at 
Claridge’s, a chateau on the French Rivie- 
ra, a lush Bermuda beach residence and a 
190-ft. yacht, the Creole, biggest privately 
owned sailing vessel in the world, Niarchos 


has acres of wall space, always a challenge | 


to the ardent collector. He plans to hang 
some of the newly acquired paintings in 
the Manhattan penthouse, others in the 
Paris house. 

Meanwhile, with the help of Salvador 
Dali, Niarchos is making another sort of 
contribution to art. The Spanish painter 
is painting the Greek magnate. Explained 
Dali: “I wanted to paint him as I first 
saw him when he visited me at my home 
on the beach near Barcelona. He swam in 
from the Creole, and I saw him rising 
from the sea like a Greek god.” 
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in hours. 
over all other forms of air shipping. 


lands 


SOUR NOTE IN SHIPPING 


Lutemaker Lucius bad a sad tale of woe — 
Shipments of lutestrings always were slow. 


Too bad he didn't know — 


AIR Parcel Post 
goes anywhere—fast! 


Flies coast-to-coast overnight, to foreign 


Gets priority treatment 


Cheapest way to fly small packages 
(five pounds or under) is Air Parcel Post. 
For example: four pounds go from Chicago 
to Little Rock for $2.15. Air Parcel Post 
can go Insured or Registered; C.O.D. and 
Special Delivery. 








NEW FREE BOOK FOR SCHOOL PLANNERS 


Architect, contractor, school board mem- 
ber or PTA official ...if you are con- 
cerned with school construction, you 
should see what Weldwood products can 
do. Weldwood Hardwood Paneling, 
Weldwood magnetic Chalkboard, Weld- 
wood doors and many other products are 
featured in the booklet “Weldwood For 
School Construction and Remodeling.” 


Its 16 pages of pictures of actual installa- 
tions in schools, from primary to univer- 
sity level, show how Weldwood products 
combine functional design with beauty, 
durability and low-cost installation and 
maintenance. The booklet also _ 
space-saving ideas for storage, money 
saving ideas for redecorating. For your 
free copy, write today. 


Weldwood propucts For scuoots 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION, Dept. 


T3-11, 


55 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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World Famous 
Zeiss ikon Cameras 
are precision-made 
in West Germany 


For every photographic need, here is 
a line of four great 35mm cameras. 
The two newly developed models 
(II and IV) have bayonet-mounted 
front lenses interchangeable with 
either wide angle or telephoto \ens 
components. 

All Contaflex cameras are single 
lens eye-level reflex. They have 
ground glass and split image focus- 
ing, double-bright and clear, seeing 
through the famous Carl Zeiss f£/2.8 
lens. 

At leading dealers, see the advanced 
Contaflex line from $153. Send for 
booklet CT16. 





CARL ZEISS, inc., 485 Fifth Ave., New York 





He Answers Million Dollar Questions — 


Millions of dollars may be at stake in a company’s insurance program. That's 
why your insurance broker must know his business—and know it well. 











Every account executive at Johnson & Higgins, like the man above, backs 
up his own expert knowledge with the experience of a world-wide network 
of trained specialists in every phase of the insurance business. 

If your company has a problem in insurance planning, regardless of size, 
you can call on J&H for expert help. 


Chicago «+ San Francisco - Los 

OH NSON & HIGGINS Angeles + Detroit - Cleveland 
OED Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Buffalo 
INSURANCE BROKERS—AVERAGE ADJUSTERS Seattle P Wilmington : Minneapote 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN CONSULTANTS Atianta - Vancouver - Winnipeg 
Montreal -Toronto-Havana-London 
Rio de Janeiro - S30 Paulo- Caracas 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Linda (Monetta Eloyse) 
Darnell, 33, Texas-born brunette cine- 
mactress (Forever Amber); and American 
Airlines Pilot Merle Roy (Robbie) Rob- 
ertson, 39; she for the third time, he for 
the first; in Riverside, Calif. 





Married. James Jones, 35, determinedly 
| tough bestselling novelist (From Here to 
Eternity); and Gloria Patricia Mosolino, 
29; in Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 


Divorced. Harold George (Harry) Bel- 
afonte Jr., 30, Harlem-born, Jamaica- 
schooled cinemactor (Carmen Jones) and 
jukebox favorite; by Psychologist Frances 
Marguerite Byrd Belafonte. 28; after eight 
years of marriage, two children; in Las 
Vegas, Nev. 





Divorced. Judy Holliday (real name: 
Judith Tuvim), 37, bouncy blonde Oscar- 
winning cinemactress (Born Yesterday), 
currently wowing Broadway in the musi- 
comedy Bells Are Ringing; from Clar- 
inetist David Oppenheim, 35; after nine 
years of marriage, 24 of separation, one 
child; in Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. 


Died. George (“Bugs”) Moran, 64, 
soft-spoken, hard-eyed Chicago gang lead- 
er who got rich on prohibition beer but 
lost out in mob warfare to Al Capone, 
never regained his power after the St. 
Valentine’s Day Massacre (1929); in 
Federal prison (where he was serving two 
concurrent five-year terms for bank rob- 
bery) at Leavenworth, Kans. 





Died. B. P. (for Benjamin Percival) 
Schulberg, 65, oldtime film producer 
(Wings), first Academy Award winner, 
sometime Paramount Pictures executive 
credited with introducing Marlene Die- 
trich and Shirley Temple, father of Novel- 
ist Budd (What Makes Sammy Run) 
Schulberg; of a stroke; at his home on 
Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Died. Harold E. (for Elstner) Talbott, 
68, energetic, quick-tempered, self-styled 
(in Who’s Who) capitalist and aviation- 
industry executive, who resigned after 24 
years as Secretary of the Air Force in 
August 1955 after telling the Senate Per- 
manent Subcommittee on Investigations 
that he had been “mistaken” in writing 
possible clients of his private firm (Paul 
B. Mulligan & Co. of New York) on Air 
Force stationery; of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage; in Palm Beach, Fla. Talbott coun- 
seled a farewell Pentagon luncheon: “Do 
right and don’t write.” 


Died. Eugene Edward (Gene) Buck, 
71, longtime (1924-42) chief of ASCAP 
(American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers), composer of some 500 
songs (Hello, Frisco!, Tulip Time) and 
talent scout for Flo Ziegfeld (he boomed 
such unknowns as Ed Wynn, Eddie Can- 
tor, Will Rogers); of an aneurysm of 





the aorta; in Manhasset, L.I. 
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You, too, Can Slash 
Paper Work Cost, Speed 
Major Business Operations 

with Revolutionary 


Copyth 


ONE-WRITING 










National Distillers Products Corporation, one of America’s 
leading distillers and chemical manufacturers, uses Copyfiex 
to prepare sales statistics and other periodical reports on a 
fast, one-writing basis. New entries are posted directly on 
Originals of the periodic reports; copies are mechanically 
Produced without the loss of time, expense, or inaccuracies 
of rewriting or retyping previously issued data Copyflex 
speeds issuance of reports by two weeks. 






Copyflex Desk Top 
Model 110 copies origi- 
nals 11 inches wide by any 
length. Only $555. Other 
models available to copy 
originals up to 46 inches wide. 


Everywhere, alert firms like those described here are 
simplifying and speeding everyday business operations 
with the revolutionary one-writing method made pos- 
sible by modern Copyflex copying machines. You surely 
can, too! 

With Copyflex, you write basic information only once 
—the entire series of varied copies needed to complete 
any systematized business operation are mechanically 
reproduced from the original. You eliminate the big cost 
and delay for retyping or rewriting constant information 
from one form to another. This frees personnel for other 
important work, gives you tighter control of operations, 
saves thousands of dollars. 

Copyflex machines are clean, odorless, economical — 
letter-size copies cost less than a penny each for mate- 


° a . aes 5 
The DoAll Company, world’s largest manufacturer of band ma- rials. Copy flex will fit readily into your present cs nrangee 
chines, is the creator of the giant band saw shown above. Copy- il « as. i ings 
flex machines speed order-invoice paperwork, cut shipping time Mail oupen today it can mean unpartant REE? 
by 50%. Installed in 35 branch outlets, Copyfiex eliminates time and money for you! 


manual copying, saves $100,000 annually in clerical work. 


Charles Bruning Company, Inc., Dept.31-A 


somces ~— 4700 Montrose Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 
37 Cities o 
BR UNING the U.S ae Please send me information on the Copyflex process and machines. 
Canada 
Name Title 

Copies anything typed, 

written, printed, or drawn 

on ordinary translucent Company 


paper—in seconds 
Address. 











CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., CHICAGO 


In Canedo: Charles Bruning Compony (Cenada) Lid., City 
105 Church St., Toronto 1, Ontario 
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Independent research laboratory tests of 
name-brand glass-lined water heaters show... 


Permaglas_ 
best protection 


against 
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You enjoy this... 


Hot water — crystal-clear and rust- 
free — constant joy to home-folks 
who own Permaglas water heaters. 
And A. O. Smith's skill with glass- 
protected steel is now available to 
industry ... to solve today’s and 
tomorrow's product problems. 


because we do this! 


More than 3000 glass formulas have 
been developed and tested by A. O. 
Smith in a continuing program that 
began in 1928. All for the sake of 
protecting the world’s most useful 
metal — steel — extending its life 
and performance abilities. 

























test 
{unretouched 
microphotogroph) 






Accelerated corrosion tests prove A. O. Smith 
produces the most corrosion-resistant of all 
glass linings found in water heater brands 
available today. Permaglas (left) shows vir- 
tual absence of etching . . . no tank metal 
exposed. In these tests—conducted and cer- 
tified by an independent research laboratory 
—other glass-lined units, of comparable size 
and price, were subjected to identical tor- 
ture, Microphotograph at right shows typical 
result—glass severely eroded... tank metal 
exposed to rust, 


Typical 
competitive lining 
ofter accelerated 
corrosion test 
{unretouched 
micrephotograph) 


The world’s largest manufacturer of 


glass-protected steel products proves there’s 
a big difference in glass-lined water heaters 


GINCE A. O. Smith introduced Permaglas 

water heaters, more than 3,500,000 have 
proved their corrosion-resistant superiority in 
homes the country over. 

And that’s just part of the story. Protecting 
steel with glass, you see, is an A. O. Smith 
specialty. No other manufacturer has contrib- 
uted so much to the research and development 
of glass linings that guard steel from corrosive 
attack in products for home, farm and industry. 
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MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


11 plants in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wisconsin, IInois, Texas and California 


International Division: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


.a better way 


No residential glass-lined water heater brand 
on the market today can excel the rust resist- 
ance of the glass protection exclusively formu- 
lated and used by A. O. Smith. This statement 
is backed by accelerated corrosion tests vali- 
dated by the independent research laboratory 
referred to above. 

For more facts about A. O. Smith products 
of glass-protected steel — write for free, illus- 
trated booklet. 
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PERMAGLAS smokestocks... 
answer industry's need for 
longer smokestack life . . . 
economically 


GLASCOTE (Subsidiary) prod- 
ucts for severest chemical 
processing. Defeat corrosion, 
contamination. 
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PERMAGLAS beer storage tanks . . . guord 
product flavor, purity ond uniformity. 





PERMAGLAS home heating and cooling...ceramic- HARVESTORES for farm feed processing. 
coated heat exchangers prevent corrosion. Permeglas mechanized bulk storage for industry. 
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AUTOS 
The New Line-Up 


January and February production figures 
for the auto industry, released in Detroit 
last week, solidly documented the come- 
back of Chrysler Corp. and the slump 
in General Motors. Jubilant Chrysler an- 
nounced that Plymouth was now back in 
third place, which it lost to Buick in 1954. 
For the first two months of 1957, Plymouth 
turned out 128,228 cars as against 100,274 
Buicks. For Chrysler President Lester Lum 
(“Tex”) Colbert, that was only part of 
the good news. Every car in the Chrysler 
line showed substantial production gains. 
Overall Chrysler car output in February 
was up 63% over 1956. So far, Chrysler 
has produced better than its goal of 20%, 
v. 15% last year. 

While Plymouth was pushing ahead of 
Buick, Ford was giving Chevrolet tough 
competition for first place, and in hopes 
of bigger sales, was actually outproducing 
Chevrolet. In the first two months Ford 
turned out 286,923 cars, up nearly 48,000 
from last year, and some 10,000 ahead of 
Chevy. Overall, G.M.’s production was 
10%, under last year. Except for Pontiac 
and Cadillac, all of its divisions had 
trimmed production sharply, and G.M. 
was producing only 47% of the nation’s 
cars v. 53% last year. Automen pointed 
out that production did not necessarily 
match sales, and the fact that Ford was 
outproducing Chevy did not necessarily 
mean it was also selling more cars. 

For one measure of sales among the big 
three, automen checked the figures for 


POSTAL SAVINGS PLAN will prob- 
ably be junked by Congress this ses- 
sion after five years of talking about 
it. Deposits have slipped 45% over 
past decade to $1.7 billion, and Post- 
master General Summerfield says 47- 
year-old plan, started when banks 
were not available in many places 
(and often not trusted), has outlived 
usefulness. Some opposition to Sum- 
merfield’s idea is coming from postal 
employees’ groups and A.F.L.-C.1.0. 


FHA DOWN PAYMENTS on mort- 
gages will drop if Congress approves 
new plan sent up by Administration. 
Plan is to boost the amount of cost of 
honse that FHA can insure; e.g., to 
new maximum of 96% of first $10,000 
of Sg To value v. current 95% of 
first $9,000. Effect would be to lower 
down payment on $10,000 house to 
$400 from current $700, on $16,000 
house to $1,300 from $2,200, on $20,000 
house to $2,500 from $3,200. 


SHIPBUILDING RACE is being won 
by Japan. Britain has fallen out of 
lead for first time in peacetime his- 
tory. Jumping up from third place, 
Japanese yards last year more than 
doubled output, launching 325 mer- 
chant ships for total of 1,746,429 gross 
tons v. 275 vessels of 1,383,387 tons 
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CurRYSLER’s COLBERT 
Forward on all fins. 


Wayne County, Detroit’s home base and 
one of the nation’s best markets. Last year 
its January sales were close to the nation- 
wide percentage. In January this year 
G.M. accounted for only 37% of Wayne 
County sales v. 53% in January 1956; 
Ford shot up to 38% v. 28% last year; 
and Chrysler rose to 22% v. 15% in 1956. 

While some Detroiters gossiped that 
G.M., still scared by congressional investi- 


TIME CLOCK 


for Britain. Ninth-place U.S. yards 
steamed up to 169,076 tons v. 73,004 
tons in 1955. 


NEW PARENTS will get a U.S. Sav- 
ings Bond sales pitch from Govern- 
ment as soon as baby is born. In hos- 
pital nurseries Treasury Department 
will circulate a pink promotion letter 
urging all “Dear Parents” to buy 
bonds for infant’s sake. 


CUBAN-SOVIET SUGAR DEAL 
will clean out last of island's surplus 
this year, may stiffen world prices. 
Cuba is selling 200,000 long tons of 
raw sugar to U.S.S.R. at 5.85¢ a lb., or 
about % cent higher than U.S. buyers 
are paying for Cuban crop. Total 
price: $26 million. 


PROXY TURNABOUT will send 
Fairbanks, Morse’s President Robert 
H. Morse Jr. after seat on board of 
Penn-Texas Corp. at annual meeting 
in May. Insurgents plan to put up full 
slate of directors to oppose Penn- 
Texas’ President Leopold Silberstein 
(Time, Dec. 17 et seq.), who is fighting 
to win control of Fairbanks, Morse. 


DUTY-FREE AIRPORT will open 
for intercontinental passengers at Am- 
sterdam’s Schiphol field, following the 


gations and antitrust threats, was pur- 
posely holding down production, few in 
the auto industry accepted that theory. The 
plain fact was that G.M.’s conservatively 
styled new models had not caught the 
fancy of the public as the more radical 
styling of Ford and Chrysler had. For this 
reason, automen thought that G.M. was 
probably gearing its production a bit closer 
to sales than either Ford or Chrysler. On 
the other hand, Ford’s and Chrysler's mod- 
els were selling so well that both were step- 
ping up production to build up dealers’ 
supplies for the spring upsurge they con- 
fidently foresee. On its part, G.M., while 
restoring some cutbacks (Time, March 4), 
was still being cautious. With sales behind 
last year, G.M. will not believe in a spring 
upsurge until it actually starts. 


WALL STREET 

Boeing Dive 

In Wall Street, Boeing Airplane Co. 
last week supplied a sad example of how 
jittery the stock market is these days, 
especially in reaction to offhand remarks 
of Administration officials. At a press con- 
ference, Secretary of Defense Wilson 
vaguely remarked that production of the 
B-52 intercontinental bomber might soon 
“be up for reconsideration,” depending on 
the performance of Convair’s newer, su- 
personic B-58 Hustler bomber. Though 
Wilson's statement did nothing more than 
reflect the routine Pentagon procedure of 
constantly reappraising air needs, the Wall 
Street Journal blew it up into a long scare 
story headlined: Pentacon WEIGHS Fvu- 


profitable pattern of Europe’s first 
duty-free air terminal at Shannon 
(Tre, Aug. 27). Dutch port next 
month will start selling tax-free liq- 
uor, tobacco and candy, later add cam- 
eras, watches, perfume. 


PILOTLESS LANDING systems are 
in sight for nation’s commercial and 
military aircraft. New robot system 
developed by Bell Aircraft Corp. elec- 
tronically “locks in” plane’s controls 
in the air, uses radio-radar-computer 
ground unit to ease in craft for three- 
point landing. Developed for Navy, 
system has gone through 1,200 suc- 
cessful test landings and Bell says it 
will make possible entirely automatic 
landings in any weather. 


DE-MOTHBALLING of wartime 
ships for private charter is hitting a 
reef. U.S. cargo lines badly need ves- 
sels but cannot pay for reconditioning 
because costs recently doubled to 
about $240,000 a ship. 


AIR-FARE HIKE of 6%, which eight 
of nation’s big trunk lines are schedul- 
ing for April, will probably be vetoed 
by CAB. But Capital and Eastern will 
ask board to throw lines a bone by 
permitting $1 extra “terminal charge” 
on each ticket. 
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TURE OF B-52s ... and the Dow-Jones 
ticker carried a bulletin about the possible 
replacement of the B-52. In little more 
than an hour, Boeing dropped 34 points 
from 52, reached a low of 474 before the 
Air Force hastily announced that Boeing 
had firm orders for 502 B-52 bombers. At 
week's end, still not completely recovered 
from the shock, the stock stood at only 
48} even though Boeing announced that 
its present orders will keep it busy for at 
least three years. 


AGRICULTURE 
Drop in Parity 


To most Americans farm parity* is a 
meaningless phrase. But to farmers it is 
the measure of how their part of the 
economy is doing in comparison with the 
rest of the country. Last week the parity 
ratio sagged to 8o, as low as it has been 
since World War II ended, showing that 
farmers are still in plenty of trouble. The 
drop of two points from January came 
because farm prices slipped while indus- 
trial prices continued to rise. Compared 
with a year earlier, farmers in February 
still were being paid 3% more for what 
they sold. But they were paying 5% more 
for what they bought. 

This continuing cost-price squeeze on 
agriculture chilled but did not demolish 
the optimism that Agriculture Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson has been displaying 
about farm prospects. Benson still insists 
that farmers stand to average somewhat 
higher prices and incomes than in 1956. 
Buttressing his opinion were some hope- 
ful facts. Hog and cattle prices are better 
than last year; the broiler industry ap- 
pears to be overcoming a surplus problem, 
and dairymen are producing and selling 
more than last year. The Government’s 
price-depressing hoard of surplus wheat, 
cotton and corn is slowly being whittled 
away. And this year farmers are eligible 
for $1.2 billion in soil-bank payments. 

On the other hand, Republican farm 
politicians, who see a congressional elec- 
tion coming up in 1958 with no Eisen- 
hower on the ticket, feared that the down- 
turn in parity indicated that the farm 
slump has still not hit bottom. They also 
saw a risk that 1956's relatively good hog 
prices will stimulate an oversupply of 
pork in 1958, that a 4% increase in cattle 
now in feedlots will mean lower prices 
for quality steaks and roasts this fall, that 
current low prices for eggs (7¢ a dozen 
under last year at the farm) will con- 
tinue, and that the price supports under 
dairy products (58¢ a lb., wholesale, for 
butter) will mean more surpluses. 

If the parity ratio continues to fall, 
both sides believe that Benson may have 
to change his tune—and his policies. 





* Parity is a formula for adjusting farm sup- 
port prices according to the prices farmers have 
to pay for the things they buy (fertilizers, 
tractors, etc.). The aim is to give the farmer's 
dollar the same purchasing power it had in 
1910-14. No other segment of the U.S. econ- 
omy has the same Government guarantee. Par- 
ity prices are revised monthly by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 
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AVIATION 
Happy Hunting 


For air travelers, it takes only six hours 
to fly from Chicago to Los Angeles. For 
Continental Air Lines, which next month 
flies the route regularly for the first time, 
the journey will have taken 20 years— 
with most of the progress made in the past 
five. In 1952 Continental was still an 
obscure regional trunk line serving a few 
Western cities. Today its routes cover 
nearly half the nation. Its net last year 
alone almost doubled to $710,426. When 
its first gleaming DC-7B sweeps down 
over Los Angeles, carrying coach-fare pas- 
sengers in luxury style, Continental will 
become a major competitor in the nation’s 
aviation network. 

Abiding Passion. Piloting Continental is 
President Robert Six, 49, a burly Cali- 
fornian who is not only a Man of Dis- 
tinction (1947) for Calvert whisky but 
for Ethel Merman, his musicomedienne 
(Happy Hunting) wife. With a West- 
erner’s derring-do, Six has dabbled in oil 
wells, uranium and chemicals, hunts elk 





. Martha Holmes 
AIRMAN Six & WIFE 


Long journey to a place in the sky. 





in Colorado, backs shows on Broadway 
(Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?), 

An Oakland surgeon’s son, Six began 
inauspiciously by quitting high school, 
thereafter became a merchant seaman, 
bill collector, turned to fiving at 21 after 
Lindbergh’s transatlantic flight had fired 
his imagination, Six started a flying school 
that failed, spent a year as a part-time co- 
pilot for China National Aviation, ended 
up a delivery hand for the San Francisco 
Chronicle, Soon tiring of that, Six began 
selling Beechcrafts on the Pacific Coast, 
set himself up as an aviation consultant. 

Take-off. In tiny Varney Air Trans- 
port, operating 520 miles through Texas 
and Colorado, Six found his future. He 
bought half the company (100 shares at 
$500 each), raised another $90,000 to help 
buy three twin-engined Lockheed 12s, and 
became Varney vice president of opera- 
tions at $400 a month. Varney changed its 
name to Continental, and Six, made pres- 
ident in 1938, slowly plotted routes out- 
ward from Pueblo to Denver, by 1948 had 
2,772 miles through Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Texas, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma. 
As a further step, Six made interchange 
deals with American Airlines, United and 
Braniff, which permitted him to book cus- 
tomers to the West Coast. 

In 1955 came Continental’s big break. 
It merged with debt-ridden Pioneer Air 
Lines, giving Six 1,860 more route miles 
and access to the air hub of Dallas, gate- 
way to a rich transcontinental traffic. By 
last year Continental’s annual revenues 
had quadrupled since 1947 to $18.5 mil- 
lion. To its present 31 planes (ranging 
from two DC-7Bs to 15 DC-3s) it plans 
to add 22 new ones by 1959, a $62 million 
order that includes 15 Vickers Viscount 
propjets, four Boeing 707 turbojets. 

Slicker Service. To boost profits to pay 
for such expansion—and compete with big- 
ger lines—Continental plans plush service 
all the way. Beginning April 28, the twice- 
daily Chicago-Denver-Los Angeles DC-7B 
flights (one way: $76. plus food and 
drinks) will be the first regular all-coach 
service operated with the same trimmings 
as first-class service. 

In the jet future, thinks bustling Bob 
Six, Continental’s chances can be bright 
indeed if it keeps expanding. Already ap- 
proved by CAB is a Chicago-Los Angeles 
nonstop jet service due to start in mid- 
1959. Ahead lies pending approval for non- 
stop Dallas-San Francisco service. Even 
more ambitious is a possible interchange 
with Capital Airlines, creating a new coast- 
to-coast system nearly as big as any of 
the four big U.S. lines. 


TRAVEL 


Situation Normal 

For Europe-bound tourists, worried 
over reports of gas rationing and of train 
schedules dislocated by the Suez crisis, 
American Express had a reassuring word. 
Barring any drastic new international 
flare-up, Western European travel condi- 
tions will be just about the same as in 
1956. After checking in with the govern- 
ments of 18 countries, American Express 
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KE & THE BUSINESSMAN 


The New Opposition to the Administration 


HEN the 1952 election was 

over,” said U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce President John S. Cole- 
man, ‘many of us told ourselves that 
we now had a business-minded Admin- 
istration and a business-minded Con- 
gress in Washington. It seemed like a 
good time to take a rest. But what 
happened?” Last week in Detroit a 
“legislative clinic’ under Coleman’s 
direction wound up a twelve-city tour 
designed to convince U.S. businessmen 
that what happened decidedly does 
not call for a rest. Disappointed by 
the Eisenhower Administration’s big 
budget and its failure to cut corporate 
taxes, federal spending and Govern- 
ment services, the chamber has been 
slugging away at Eisenhower econom- 
ic policies, urging large audiences to 
bring pressure on their Congressmen. 
In each city the clinic turned up sur- 
prisingly vigorous support and evi- 
dence of the new and increasing oppo- 
sition to the path of the “business- 
man’s administration.” 

The Chamber of Commerce audi- 
ences came out strongly against the big 
budget, the federal school-construc- 
tion program, Government floors un- 
der wages and ceilings on hours, the 
extension of the minimum-wage law 
to 2,500,000 more workers as recom- 
mended last week by Secretary of La- 
bor Mitchell. Many favored a cut in 
foreign aid, a reduction in domestic 
welfare programs. 


° 

“This new G.O.P.,” complains H. 
Frederick Hagemann Jr., president of 
the Rockland-Atlas National Bank of 
Boston, “has lost sight of its 1952 
goals. It has soft-pedaled on cut- 
ting Government expenditures. It has 
slowed down on its job of getting the 
Government out of business. It has 
adopted the socio-economic policies of 
the New and Fair Deals.” 

Though many of the Administra- 
tion’s most vocal critics are confirmed 
right-wingers who never approved of 
Eisenhower’s brand of Republicanism 
except as a way to win elections, some 
of Ike’s heretofore staunch backers 
have also taken issue with the Admin- 
istration. Earlier this month Frazar B. 
Wilde, President of Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Co. and a member 
of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment (which has usually been in 
Ike’s corner), warned a congressional 
committee that the rising level of fed- 
eral spending would lead to more infla- 
tion, questioned the need for increased 
federal funds for agriculture and for 
buying home mortgages—both policies 
backed by the Administration. 

While crying for Government econ- 


omy, businessmen are generally care- 
ful not to single out federal programs 
that might affect themselves. When 
the Chamber of Commerce met in 
Dallas, for example, the assembled 
businessmen went on record against 
high federal spending on the same day 
the newspapers carried a statement by 
the president of the Dallas chamber 
criticizing the General Services Ad- 
ministration for canceling its lease- 
purchase program to build a $24 mil- 
lion federal office building in Dallas. 
° 


Actually, criticism of the Admin- 
istration’s policies is more than bal- 
anced by a solid core of businessmen 
who realize the inevitability—and the 
cost—of the changing political climate 
responsible for the expansion of social 
programs. They point out that many 
businessmen who complain about Gov- 
ernment welfare plans have taken on 
in their own businesses such new bur- 
dens as health insurance and pensions. 
Clarence Randall, former president of 
Inland Steel, recently told 1,000 mem- 
bers of Chicago’s Executive Club: 
“Occasionally I drop in at the club and 
hear the boys discuss the ‘blankety- 
blank giveaway program.’ Oh, how I 
wish I could have that clarity of vision 
in dealing with these complex ques- 
tions that comes to the gentlemen at 
the third highball. All I ask is that be- 
fore you take a blast next time at 
the ‘blankety-blank giveaway program’ 
you make sure you know what you're 
talking about.” Says Rexall’s Justin 
Dart: “Businessmen are frequently 
shortsighted. If American businessmen 
are going to be selfish and want every- 
thing for themselves, they are not go- 
ing to help project a Republican Party 
that will do a job for everybody.” 

The current criticism is already 
serving one good purpose: it is forcing 
businessmen to think about the altered 
concepts of an expanding economy. 
The “favorable political climate” that 
business looked for under the Eisen- 
hower Administration, for instance, is 
no longer simply a matter of tax- 
cutting and slashbacks. Enlightened 
businessmen realize that many of the 
very social programs that are being 
attacked — unemployment _ insurance, 
minimum wages, etc.—have helped 
business by stabilizing buying power 
and raising consumer confidence. Says 
Robert Stauffer, vice president of 
Cambridge’s National Research Corp.: 
“We need highways and schools and 
other Administration programs for the 
general health of the economy. The 
good derived from public-welfare con- 
sciousness eventually will pay rich div- 
idends to business.” 











President Ralph Reed reported: ‘Tour- 
ists will be supplied with enough gasoline 
to meet all their requirements, either for 
their own or rented cars.” Enough fuel 
has been supplied to hotels so that hot 
water and heat are ample; transportation 
schedules are normal. But tourists will 
find one difference: in most countries 
there has been a gradual rise in prices. 


INDUSTRY 


From Boon to Boondoggle 

In each of its past three wars, the U.S. 
has paid heavily for lack of a sizable do- 
mestic tungsten industry. Each time it has 
been gouged by foreign producers for the 
vital metal needed to toughen high-grade 
steels. After the Korean war, when world 
prices per standard 20-lb. unit leaped 
from $18 to $90, the Government finally 
began 1) stockpiling tungsten for defense 
and 2) fostering a domestic industry with 
a $30 million annual subsidy to buy U.S. 
tungsten at $63 per unit, about twice the 
world market price. Last week the tung- 
sten subsidy was blasted from an unex- 
pected quarter—one of its biggest bene- 
ficiaries. 

Philip McKenna of Kennametal Inc. 
told a House committee that the U.S. 
already has enough tungsten to last 18 
years. He called the stockpiling program 
an out-and-out “boondoggle,” called fur- 
ther appropriations ‘“‘silly.” A recent 
House report had said that of some 700 
producers who were supposed to benefit 
from the program only 49 have actually 
participated, and the top nine have re- 
ceived 87% of the funds. McKenna added 
further facts: Kennametal’s subsidiary 
mine, Nevada Scheelite Corp., has taken 
in $10 million from selling tungsten solely 
to the U.S. Government. For its own 
needs, Kennametal, a Pennsylvania tung- 
sten toolmaker, has gone on buying from 
foreign producers at a far cheaper price. 

McKenna’s attack pleased the House 
Appropriations Committee, which has al- 
ready knocked out a supplemental 1957 
subsidy, displeased Western mining state 
Senators, who restored the request and 
raised the subsidy in the Senate appro- 
priations bill to $40 million, They argue 
that ending the subsidy would end the 
domestic industry within 90 days. Actual- 
ly, loss of the subsidy would probably not 
put all domestic tungsten miners out of 
business, since far more are selling to in- 
dustry than to Government. But with the 
Government out of the market, tungsten 
prices might go down. In any case, there 
seemed no doubt that the U.S. has plenty 
of tungsten on hand. Defense Mobilizer 
Arthur Flemming himself said that the 
stockpile is big enough to last at least six 
years. 

Though some officials still think the do- 
mestic industry should go on under pro- 
tection, one Interior Department tung- 
sten expert disagreed. Said he: “We're 
jerking out of the ground tungsten that 
we shouldn’t have to pull out for the next 
50 years. McKenna is right. Since we've 
got enough tungsten for an emergency, 
let’s leave it in the ground.” 
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by JEROME SULLIVAN 
Boston Globe reporter 


“Yankee businessmen aren’t 
noted for being talkative. But 
they opened up to me about 
the Wausau Story. Wausau, 
I learned, has come to mean 
a way of doing business in the insurance 


f field. It all started from a way of life in 
Wausau, Wisconsin, which is home base for 

au S au Or Employers Mutuals. These folks have made 

the warm, neighborly atmosphere of that 


town a distinctive brand of business rela- 
tionship. With the help of a Boston photog- 
rapher I’ve tried to capture that Wausau 
brand image as I found it in New England.” 


There’s a bit of Wausau “way down east” 


in NEW ENGLAND 









“Historic old First Church in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
was organized in 1632. When the present church, erected 


; in 1829, was damaged by a hurricane, the construction com- 
ry FY pany of Donald S. Tait, Inc., was called in. They accom- 
i plished the delicate restoration job without changing the 


original architectural charm or beauty. Mr. Tait (left) told 
me he gets far more than insurance counseling from his 
friend, Henry Dennison, New England branch manager for 
Employers Mutuals, shown here with him. ‘Henry’s advice 
was of great help to me in many ways when I was getting 
my construction business started. His is a business friendship 
that goes all the way.’ I got the impression that this is typical 
of Employers Mutuals’ relationship with policyholders.” 


"Old lronsides’ in Boston Harbor forms an historic 
background for deep sea diver John Simpson as he dons 
his gear. His employer, 87 year old George M. Bryne (right), 
heads up the George M. Bryne construction company of Bos- 
ton, specialists in marine construction and an Employers 
Mutuals policyholder, Despite the obvious hazards inher- 
ent in deep sea diving, Employers Mutuals engineers, in 
cooperation with the policyholder, were able to work out 


Employers Mutuals, with offices across the country, writes all effective safety controls. A good example, I understand, of 
lines of fire and casualty insurance. We are one of the largest Employers Mutuals’ knack for studying a problem and 
in the field of workmen's compensation. For further information then working closely with the policyholder’s own staff in 
see your representative (consult telephone directory) or write helping to reduce accidents—and insurance costs. This 
us in Wausau, Wisconsin. seems to be the distinctive “Wausau way’ of doing business.” 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
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MILLIONAIRE ROCKEFELLER 


Arkansas Catalyst 


Of the five millionaire sons of John D. 
Rockefeller Jr., the only one to win the 
name and tabloid fame of a moneyed 
playboy is big (6 ft. 3 in., 235 lbs.), 
genial Winthrop Rockefeller, 44. The de- 
‘tails of his life and marital woes—glee- 
fully chronicled in the nation’s press— 
have attracted as much public attention 
as the sober hard work of all his brothers 
combined. Four years ago, hoping to get 
away from it all, Winthrop forsook the 
cabarets of Manhattan for the hills of 
Arkansas. There, on a ridge 50 miles from 
Little Rock, he built a magnificent, 
$1,500,000 cattle farm called Winrock, 
from which he can gaze for 40 miles 
across the Arkansas River valley, heart 
of the razorback state. Today the Arkan- 
sas that Winthrop Rockefeller views from 
Winrock is undergoing a startling change 
—and he is responsible for much of it. 
“We thought he had come down here just 
to sit on his tail,” says Harry Ashmore, 
executive editor of the Arkansas Gazette. 
“We soon found out different.” 

Like many a playboy before him, Win- 
throp needed only a cause to set him to 
work. He found it in the plight of his 
adopted state, the butt of countless hill- 
billy jokes and the state with the second- 
lowest per-capita income in the union 
(lowest: Mississippi). Jobs were so scarce 
that 400,000 residents had been forced to 
leave the state in search of work. To 
check the emigration, the business men 
of Arkansas, under the leadership of 
C. Hamilton Moses, then chairman of 
Arkansas Power & Light, set up the Ar- 
kansas Economic Council in the middle 
1940s to attract new industry (Time, Feb. 
9, 1953), managed to bring in $854 mil- 
lion in new plants in ten years. But this 
was far from enough. In March 1955 
Governor Orval E. Faubus, who had cam- 
paigned on a program of industrialization, 
asked the Arkansas legislature to declare 
a state of emergency, formed the Arkan- 
sas Industrial Development Commission 
to industrialize the state. He asked Win- 
throp Rockefeller to run it. 
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EMERSON PLANT AT PARAGOULD 





He didn't go down there to sit on his tail. 


Up by the Bootstraps. Rockefeller 
agreed, stipulating that the commission 
remain nonpolitical. Then, ignoring legis- 
lative recommendations that an $8,000- 
a-year man be hired to administer the 
program, he went out and hired two top- 
flight members of the Baltimore Associa- 





tion of Commerce, William Rock, 52, and 
William Ewald, 34—for $20,000 and $12,- 
ooo, respectively. By the time he had 
gathered the eleven members of his staff, 
the state appropriation of $127,500 had 
already been spent. Rockefeller asked a 
newly formed Arkansas Industrialization 
Panel of 100 men to kick in $100 each, 
started things rolling with a $5,000 con- 
tribution. Then he and the panel took to 
the hills to convince the money-pinched 
people of Arkansas that they had a vital 
stake in the commission’s future. Spurred 
on by their enthusiasm, Arkansans con- 
tributed $200,000. Says Rockefeller: “This 
is part of being a catalyst. That’s how 
I see my role in Arkansas.” 

The commission launched a $100,000 
advertising campaign in major U.S. mag- 
azines to combat the state's hillbilly repu- 
tation, plugged the state’s advantages, 
e.g., cheap plant sites and a big labor 
pool. Every paper in the state ran free 
commission ads urging Arkansans to pull 
themselves up by their bootstraps, and 
commission members canvassed the state 
to explain the new program. 

But most of the commission's efforts 
have gone into its real job: to attract 
out-of-state industry. Armed with volu- 
minous research material and aided by 
state departments, the commission has 
zealously uncovered prospects, wooed 
them with hard facts and friendly talk 
and dinners at Winrock or the governor's 
mansion. Many a wavering industrialist 
has been won over by personal visits from 
Rockefeller, e.g., Akron’s Mohawk Rub- 
ber, which built a $2,000,000 plant after 
a little personal persuasion. 

A Lake for Expansion. Nothing is too 
good for prospective industries. A new 
state plan allows communities to build 
plants for industry; local citizens put up 
20% of the cost themselves (at no in- 








B Photos by Art Shoy 
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terest), raise the balance by selling bonds 
to private investors and the state. For 
example, residents of Greene County put 
up a $700,000 plant for Emerson Electric 
in Paragould at no immediate cost to the 
company. (The company pays off the 
cost of the building over 20 years at 5% 
interest.) They floated bonds, sold $50 
membership certificates, got loans on 
pledges of future contributions. When 
Duracraft Boat Corp. of Monticello could 
not expand because there was no water 
nearby on which to test and demonstrate 
its boats, Monticello residents dammed 
up a stream and created a 2o-acre lake. 
The company expanded—to the tune of 
$350,000. 

As it expanded industrially, the state 
also found it necessary to broaden its 
cultural and educational opportunities. 
After several Northern firms rejected the 
commission’s blandishments simply be- 
cause they did not want to bring wives 
and children into a cultural desert, Rocke- 
feller and his associates set out to match 
Arkansas’ industrial revolution with a cul- 
tural revolution. They scurried all over 
the state, sparked community playhouses, 
libraries, symphony orchestras, opera, 
even established a commission-sponsored 
Concert Hall of the Air to broadcast 
classical music. After losing out on a $100 
million Glenn Martin guided-missiles 
plant because Arkansas lacked technical 
schools to provide advanced training for 
workers, the commission began agitating 
for a graduate school of technology at 
the University of Arkansas. Result: the 
senate has passed a $1,000,000 bill to 
establish such a school, and approval is 
expected in the house. 

Strawberries & Industry. Such inten- 
sified efforts have created an atmosphere 
in which citizens and businessmen’s groups 
across Arkansas are putting their shoul- 
ders to the task of attracting new indus- 
try. The result has had a startling impact 
on the state’s economy. The sleepy little 
town of Searcy in central Arkansas, which 
once lived off strawberries and cotton, 
has already been transformed by the 
prospect of four new plants worth nearly 
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NO. 12 IN A SERIES 


OUT OF THE LABORATORY 





Set for the troposphere, this AiResearch cabin pressure controller solves 
the breathing comfort problem for high flying air travelers. It maintains normal air pressures 
inside the airplane when there is hardly a trace of life-supporting oxygen outside. 
This is only one of the many developments by AiResearch which have helped make possible 
passenger comfort at high altitude. The unit is the most reliable, most widely used 
of its kind... another Garrett contribution to industrial progress. 


© Outstanding opportunities for qualified engineers 
CORPORATION 
AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA * PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





OTHER DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARIES: AIRESEARCH INDUSTRIAL + REX * AIRSUPPLY * AIRESEARCH AVIATION SERVICE 
AERO ENGINEERING * GARRETT SUPPLY * GARRETT CORPORATION OF CANADA * C.W.MARWEDEL * AIR CRUISERS 
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How many stocks 
should you own? 


Judging by some of the mail we've 
seen recently, a surprising number of 
investors could do with a good answer 
to that one. 

Like one man, for example, who 
sent in a portfolio of 3] different 
stocks worth less than $20,000 all told. 

He owned six shares of one stock, | 
eight shares of another, fourteen ofa 
third—and so on up to a maximum 
holding of forty-three shares in one 
issue. 





How any individual can give all the 
attention he should to that many 
different companies—is beyond us. 

Or why he should want to—when 
the same amount of money invested 
in half as many stocks might really 
increase his income, give him a much 
better chance of achieving his invest- 
ment objectives, besides. 


i 


If you own stocks, or want to, we 
suggest that a rough rule of thumb 
that makes sense is to acquire at least 
$500 worth of one stock before buy- 
ing a second, That no one stock 
should represent much more than five 
per cent of your total invesement—no 
one industry much more than ten. 





As we said, that’s just a rough rule | 
of thumb. 

But if you feel that you may be 
over-diversified yourself, if you'd like 
to know just how many stocks we 
think you should own—and which 
ones they are—simply ask. 


Our Research Department will be 
happy to analyze your situation—do 
all that ic can to help you consolidate 
your holdings to your best advantage. 

There’s no charge or obligation of 
any kind, but Research can do a much 
better job if you'll tell them some- | 
thing about your personal situation 
and investment objectives. Simply ad- | 
dress your letter to— 


Watter A. SCHOLL, Department §-13 


Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
ill other Principal Exchanges 





and 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. | 
Offices in 107 Cities 


| 
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$5,000,000 (two already built), and its 
population has doubled to 7,000. In 1956 
alone, 12,521 new jobs were created in 
Arkansas, 194 industries either brought 
into the state or expanded during the 
year, $130 million laid out in capital in- 
vestment. The state's. per-capita income 
went up 9.3% (to $1,062). Most impor- 
tant of all, Arkansans are coming back 
home: the state’s population climbed last 
year for the first time since World War II. 

Taking notice of such progress, the 
Arkansas legislature this week was ready 
to appropriate a healthy $500,000 budget 
for the commission, was preparing to pass 
a raft of new bills that will help the com- 
mission do its work better. Perhaps the 
most satisfying feature of the industrial 
renaissance for Arkansans is the fact that 
other Southern states such as Mississippi, 
Alabama and Texas are making inquiries 
to find out how Arkansas has done so well. 
Says Executive Director Rock: “When 
you get Texas asking for advice, you 
know you're doing a good job.” 


PERSONNEL 


Changes of the Week 
@ Edwin H. Walker, 47, big (6 ft. 4 in.), 


hearty president and general manager of 


McKinnon Industries Ltd., General Mo- 
tors’ parts-manufacturing subsidiary at 
Saint Catharines, Ont., was made presi- 
dent of General Motors of Canada, Ltd., 
succeeding William A, Wecker, retiring at 
64. Canadian-born, Walker went to work 
at McKinnon in 1929, climbed steadily 
through the ranks (inspector, foreman, 
superintendent, assistant to general man- 
ager) to the top of McKinnon in 1953. 
He arrived just in time to oversee con- 
struction of McKinnon’s automated V-8 
auto-engine plant. To replace Walker at 
McKinnon, G.M. picked another man 
from the ranks; Toronto-born E. Jack 
Barbeau, 44, who came to work in 1934 
as a clerk. 

@ Glen B. Miller, 62. moved up from 
vice president of Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corp., third largest U.S. chemical com- 
pany in sales, to president, succeeding 
Fred J. Emmerich, who was made board 
chairman. Miller went to State Univer- 
sity of Iowa as a chemistry student just 
before World War I, quit classes tem- 
porarily to work for Hercules Powder Co. 
in New Jersey. helping to develop a 
smokeless powder. Long hours of working 
with acid-burned hands convinced him 


that the front office was more to his lik- 


ing. Back at college, he boned up on eco- 
nomics as well as chemistry, graduated in 
1919 and took an administrative job 
with National Aniline at Buffalo. When 
National was merged into Allied the next 
year, he stayed on, came to New York in 
1928 as assistant comptroller. became 
comptroller in 1945. vice president (1950), 
and director (1953). 

@ Judson B. Branch, 50. senior vice pres- 


ident of Sears, Roebuck’s Allstate Insur- 
| ance Co., became president, succeeding 


Calvin Fentress Jr., 49, who moved up to 
board chairman. Born in Coldwater, 
Mich., where his family still operates one 








ALLIED CHEMICAL’S MILLER 
An acid-burned hand on the tiller. 


of Michigan’s oldest retail stores, Branch 
was hired by Allstate for its auto-insurance 
operation in 1934, has stayed on ever 
since (except for World War II service 
as an Army corporal), rising to treasurer, 
vice president and senior vice president. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 
First for Africa 


Africa's primitive past and its hopeful 
future met this week on a rapids-swept is- 
land in the teeming jungles of the French 
Cameroons. There the continent's first 
aluminum smelting plant—a $46 million 
complex covering 32 acres—was officially 
inaugurated by the French. Built by Pe- 
chiney and Ugine, France’s two alumi- 
num producers, the new Alucam complex 
shares the island of Edéa in the Sanaga 
River with a new hydroelectric plant that 
will supply power for its battery of 208 
electrolytic vats. Alucam’s yearly capac- 
ity, scheduled to reach a peak 50,000 tons 
by 1959, will be bigger than all but two 
European plants, eventually account for a 
quarter of France’s aluminum production. 

Alucam started operating with import- 
ed raw materials, but the low cost of 
power makes the plant a paying proposi- 
tion already. Some of the materials need- 
ed, e.g., bauxite, have already been dis- 
covered in the Cameroons, will eventual- 
ly be used to make the plant’s operation 
even cheaper. The plant is a big boost to 
the Cameroons’ sluggish economy, now 
based almost entirely on agriculture. A 
tax-paying industry that will pour money 
into the public treasury, Alucam will also 
give work to 500, increase rail and har- 
bor traffic, further encourage the search 
for minerals. 
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NICKEL 





SILVER 





TELLURIUM 





COPPER PLATINUM 





RHODIUM 








RUTHENIUM 


SELENIUM 


INCO NICKEL PROGRESS REPORT 


\ 


PALLADIUM 





SULPHUR DIOXIDE 








COBALT 





Inco shows 


how research wrests these 
14 elements from Nickel ores 


IRON ORE 








Recovering iron ore is one of the most recent developments 


Inco-Canada traces its start to a 
“strike” of copper ore near Sudbury, 
Ontario. 

Early, the miners were dismayed 
to discover that the ore also contained 
Nickel, which prevented copper 
recovery. 

Metaliurgists found the way 

They discovered how to separate 
Nickel from copper—and, step by step, 
how to recover twelve more elements 
from the ores. 


Inco more-from-the-ore research 


Inco-Canada process research keeps 
up a tireless hunt for new ways—and 


And it has developed practical 
operations for those new ways. 
Among the most recent: oxygen flash 
smelting of copper concentrates, 
electrolytic refining of cobalt. 


Even more recently it pioneered a 
process for recovering iron ore. 
Now producing iron ore 


In its new plant,/Inco-Canada is now 
recovering high-grade iron ore from 
pyrrhotite. It is the highest-grade 


iron ore now produced in quantity in 
North America. 

And just this year process studies 
are being carried out which may add 
elemental sulphur to the sulphur now 
recovered in other forms. 

See the new, 54-minute Inco color 
film, “Milling and Smelting”. Loaned 
to technical societies, universities, 
industry. Write to Dept. 52f, 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., 
New York 5, N.Y. 












for more efficient ways—to get more 
and more from its Nickel ores. 


The International Nickel Company, Inc, is the U.S. @ftliate of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited (Ineo - Canada) 
—producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, Iron Ore, Tellurium, Selenium and Platinum, Palladium and Other Preciows Metale 
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YOUR MIND WILL BE AS UNCLUTTERED 
AND UNWORRIED AS THIS 
ADVERTISEMENT, WHEN YOU RELY 
ON THE YOUNG INVENTIVENESS 
AND 30-YEAR EXPERIENCE OF 


Sun Tube 


CORPORATION 


HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY 


FOR THE BEST 


TRONICALLY 


subsidiary of 


American Con Compony 


FOAM AND 
SPRAY ASSURANCE IN AERO- 
SOL VALVES TESTED ELEC 


CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


Battle Hymn (Universal-International) 
pictures the Korean war as a sort of 
Sunday-school outing at which some of the 
boys got a little out of hand. The hero 
(Rock Hudson) is Colonel Dean Hess, an 
Ohio parson (Disciples of Christ) who in 
real life flew 62 missions as a fighter pilot 
in World War II, then rejoined the Air 
Force when the Korean war broke out, and 
was ticketed to train the new-fledged ROK 
air force. The colonel found that his sol- 
dier’s du still left him enough time 

his Christian conscience—by 


Rock Hupson & ORPHANS 
His girl is safe in his alms. 


founding a home for war orphans and 
setting up an airlift that carried about a 
thousand of them to it. 

In the picture, Actor Hudson spends 
most of his time exercising the vocabulary 
of uplift (“Your good deeds are your pur- 
est prayers”) with the local Confucius 
(Philip Ahn), and conferring candy bars 
on an incredibly clean and healthy-looking 
horde of refugee Korean children. In fact 
the picture is so ineffably high-min« 
that the heroine (Anna Kashfi 

her in anything more excitir 

he hero’s alms. He s her candy 

too. By the time the lights finally 
the sugar count of ture 
gerously high that theater man- 


it 
ht be well advised to offer insulin 


1 the lobby. 


Oh, Men! Oh, Women! (2 

Fox) is a dull consulting-room comedy 
but a brilliant illustration of what is 
wrong with most jokes about psychoanal- 
ysis. People who have not laid themselv 

on the couch are hardly in a position to 
get the joke, while people who get up 
from it have generally lost their sense of 
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The Curtiss-Wright Rocket Engine would fit under the hood of your 
car, yet delivers a thrust equal to the power that drives a Navy 
cruiser at high speeds . . . a thrust that has flown man higher 

and faster than ever before. And this record-breaking power is 
controlled, by the hand of the pilot, for the first time in 

history . . . doesn’t burn itself out in ordinary rocket fashion. 


The pilot can control his thrust through a wide range, start or 
Stop it at will, conserve fuel or use it all in one prolonged 

burst. Operating at speeds near the thermal barrier he can 

explore the advanced problems of supersonic and hypersonic flight. 
The Rocket Engine is one of a group of Curtiss-Wright 
powerplants and missiles capable of several times the speed 

of sound...a group that includes also the Ram Jet... 





World's first throttleable rocket engine is one of a . ae ; 
group of Curtiss-Wright powerplants and missiles and the HTV rocket which reaches supersonic speed a 


¢copable of several times the speed of sound. fraction of a second after launching. 


PROPELLER DIVISION 


Rocket Engines by CU RIISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION ° CALDWELL, N. J. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 


Went Arnonavticar Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. * Prormirn Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Prastics Division, Quehanna, Pa, * Exectnonics Division, Carlsteds, N J 
Metats Processinc Division, Buffalo, N. ¥. © Srvciacries Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. © Urica-Beno Conronarion, Utica, Mich. * Exrort Division, New York, N.Y. 
Carowet Wrcnt Division, Coldwell, N. J. © Axnornysics Devecorment Comronarion, Santa Barbara, Calif. © Reskancn Division, Clijion, N. J, & Quehanna, Pa. 
Inpustxtat ann Screntivic Proovucrs Division, Caldwell, N. J. * Cumriss-Waicut Evunora, N. V., Amsterdam, The Netherlands * Texnomoron Division, Princeton, N. J. 
Manquerre Metat Prooucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio © Cumriss-Wmcnr ov Canaoa Lrv., Montreal, Coneds * Pnorursion Restancu Coaronation, Sante Monice, Calif. 
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Knock Out Noise... Raise Efficiency! 


as Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning 


brings you All 3 


The modern, the successful business of today, realizes the 
importance of sound conditioning to check noise, im- 
rove efficiency and morale. Most vital are the 3 points to 
ook for when you decide on sound control. You pay for all 
3. Be sure you get all 3... the 3 outstanding factors that 
mean complete satisfaction, which only Acousti-Celotex 

Sound Conditioning can offer: 

1. Experience Leadership. Through 32 years of service, 
Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning Distributors—experts 
all—have made more installations than any other organization! 

2. Product Leadership. Acousti-Celotex acoustical products 
are the world’s most widely-preferred. They include che 
largest variety of beautiful and modern materials on the 
market, to meet every job requirement, every building code! 

iF = ‘ 3. Achievement Leadership. There is no major sound condi- 

tioning problem that Acousti-Celotex experts have not 
tackled and solved . . . in offices, hospitals, schools, 
churches, restaurants, banks, hotels! 


You can see how these factors will assure the safety of 
your investment . .. when you depend on Acousti-Celotex 
lecderihip in the field of sound conditioning, and on the 
world’s most widely-used and best-known acoustical prod- 
ucts. Write Dept. TM-37 today for a Sound Conditioning 
Survey Chart that will bring you a free analysis of your own 
particular noise problem. 





Quickly installed, easily maintained, permanently effective 


cousti-(eotex 


REGISTERED U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


Mound Curldiiniitg 


THE WORLD’S MOST WIDELY-USED SOUND CONDITIONING MATERIALS 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, 120 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Utd., Montreal, Quebec 
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humor on the subject, Nonetheless, Ed- 
ward Chodorov's play had a startling suc- 
cess in Manhattan, where the largest 
group of U.S. psychoanalysts lives and 
practices—apparently as a sort of cut-rate 
abreaction for those who agree with Sam 
Goldwyn that “anybody who would go to 
a psychoanalyst ought to have his head 
examined.” Yet as a film, it will probably 
confuse the millions to whom an analysis 
is something that comes back from the 
laboratory the doctor sent the bottle to. 

The confusion centers in the analyst 
(David Niven), the figure whose bubble 
reputation the satiric point is apparently 
intended to prick. But the bubble is never 
blown; from the first scene, Niven is rep- 
resented as little more than a passive 





Rocers & Niven 
Who's in a position to get the joke? 


scratching-post for a pack of pampered 
cats. But suddenly, in the last scenes, he 
turns into the father image—sober, sound, 
sententious, and yet as modern as a cubist 
grandfather’s clock. In the meantime, the 
moviegoer has weltered through a series 
of vaguely amusing scenes that go no- 
where almost as fast as the well-known 
labyrinth dream. 

The general company (Dan Dailey, 
Ginger Rogers, Barbara Rush) is quite 
pleasant, and Tony Randall in his best 
scene provides a hilarious footnote to an 
era in which the lounge lizard has been 
replaced by the couch cowboy. 


The Wings of Eagles (M-G-M) is a 
massively expensive sentimental gesture, 
involving about $2,600,000 worth of 
hearts and flowers, prepared by Director 
John Ford and Actor John Wayne in trib- 


| ute to the memory of their friend, a 
| prominent screenwriter named Command- 


er Frank (“Spig’) Wead, who died in 
1947. Starting adult life as a naval avia- 
tor, Commander Wead joined the dare- 
devil team that brought the Schneider 
Cup to the U.S. for the first time in 
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STAINLESS 
STEEL 
MAKES THE 
DIFFERENCE 


...1ts effect on 
modern living 


Modern living means easy, graceful 
living. That’s why so many new 
homes feature so much stainless 
steel. 

Long ago, stainless steel set kitch- 
ens free. Made them easy to clean, 
brighter and more cheerful. 


Now, stainless steel is doing the 
same thing all over the house. It’s in 
furniture, lighting, windows and 
doors ...in house gutters, flashing 
and roofs. All will stay “new look- 
ing” because the beauty of stainless 
steel is protected by superior 
strength and corrosion resistance. 

It is because consumers know and 
trust the quality of stainless steel 
that products of stainless get better 
acceptance for value at the point-of- 
sale. 

For more facts about stainless 
steel and the contribution it can 
make to your product or marketing 
problems, see your stainless steel 
supplier or write ELECTROMET— 
leading producer of more than 100 
alloys for the metal industries, in- 
cluding chromium and manganese 
used for making stainless steels. 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL 
COMPANY 
A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 E. 42nd St. [Tf New York 17,N.Y. 


METALS DO MORE ALL THE TIME 
-»»THANKS TO ALLOYS 


Hlectromet 


FERRO-ALLOYS AND METALS 
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Stainless steel is always in style and always in grow- 
ing demand because it adds distinction, lasts a lifetime 
and saves work. 
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Samples 
Fair 


April 12 to 27, 1957 


An unrivalled display 
of world production 


In 1956: 
90 different sections 
13,153 exhibiting firms 
48 participating Nations 
4,300,000 visitors 
Buyers from 117 Countries 
Information supplied by 
following Italian Commercial 
Offices: 
WASHINGTON, Phone: ADams 4-9215 
NEW YORK, Phone: OXford 7-3944 
SAN FRANCISCO, Phone: YUkon 2-3551 
CHICAGO, Phone: DEarborn 2-3940 
LOS ANGELES, Phone: VA 7220 
NEW ORLEANS, Phone: RAymond 9366-9367 





1923. Wead himself once set five world 
records with Lieut. John Price, and at 30, 
he became (according to studio publicity) 
the youngest squadron commander in the 
Navy's history. 

At 30, however, Wead fell down a short 
flight of steps—in the movie, Actor 
Wayne crashes down about 20 of them. 
scattering staves like matchsticks—and 
broke his neck. The doctors said he would 
never move his legs again, and the Navy 
retired him, But Wead had an invincible 
will to get well. For the better part of five 
years he lay helplessly in bed, driving the 
life back into his limbs by sheer force of 
determination, until at last, with the help 
of two canes. he was able to walk. 

Unable to fly, Annapolisman Wead sup- 
ported himself by writing about flying, 
mostly for the movies. Dirigible, Hell 
Divers, Test Pilot, Ceiling Zero, Dive 
Bomber and a dozen other pictures made 
him a well-paid, well-known man, a sort 
of Secretary of Aviation in Hollywood's 
ruling circles. In World War II Wead wan- 
gled active duty, hobbled about the flight 
decks of the Pacific with his neck in a 
steel brace, and won the Legion of Merit 
for his theory of the supporting carrier, 
a major contribution to Pacific strategy. 

Obviously, Frank Wead's story is worth 
telling—but hardly the way Ford & Co. 
tell it. They turn his naval career into a 
bell-bottom farce, his marriage (to Mau- 
reen O'Hara) into a pointlessly unpleas- 
ant shore-leave shenanigan, and they 
simplify the commander's character to 
the point where even Actor Wayne has to 
play down to his part. 





Current & CHOICE 
Gold of Naples. Italian Director Vit- 


torio De Sica makes high comedy of low 
life in Naples, and wins some superb per- 
formances from Sophia Loren, Silvana 
Mangano, Toto and Vittorio De Sica 
(Time, Feb. 25). 

Full of Life. Judy Holliday has a baby 
and gets married in a wonderful outburst 
of mirth about birth; with Richard Con- 
te, Salvatore Baccaloni (Time, Feb. 18). 

The Young Stranger. A teen-ager stud- 
ies parental delinquency in his own fami- 
ly; compellingly played by James Mac- 
Arthur, James Daly, Kim Hunter (Time, 
Jan. 28). 

The Rainmaker. Forecast: sunny com- 
edy, with spells of metaphysical drizzle 
(Burt Lancaster), occasional electric 
storms (Katharine Hepburn), romantic 
sunset (Time, Dec. 31). 

The Teahouse of the August Moon. 
Menu: tee-hee (scented with sociology ), 
and a side dish of red-white-and-blue- 
striped slapstick, charmingly served by 
Marlon Brando, Glenn Ford, Machiko 
Kyo (Time, Dec. 10). 

Around the World in 80 Days. Pro- 
ducer Mike Todd, with the help of Jules 
Verne, 46 stars and $6,000,000, has created 
the most spectacular travelogue ever seen 
on the screen (Time, Oct. 29). 


The international seaplane speed trophy was 
actually won by Lieut. David Rittenhouse, one 


of Wead’s teammates 
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There are some valves that Crane doesnt make 





© 


but Crane makes more valves of than anyone else 
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Crane Co., General Off Ch 5, Illinois + Bran 


ches and Wholesalers in all areas 


VALVES ¢ FITTINGS * PIPE * PLUMBING * KITCHENS *® HEATING *® AIR CONDITIONING 
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The Unquiet Englishman 

THe Fiving Fox (310 pp.J)—Mary 
McMinnies—Harcourt, Brace ($3.95). 

“Bad show that in Malaya.” 

“I dare say. Wasn’t Old Milty out 
Bought it, I hear.” 





there 


“Ouite.” 


Thus the gin-bashing cronies of Milton 
Hall, hero of this brilliant first novel. 
might have summarized his brief and 
dreadful career as a British colonial officer 
in Malaya. The story is set in the fictional 
district of Telebu. State of Mandore, a 
few hours by car from Singapore. To the 
usual tropical discomforts is added the 
barbed wire which confines the town with- 
its perpetual state of siege; to the usual 
jungle noises is added the rumble of Brit- 
ish 25-pounders as dispirited troops try to 
nose out Communist terrorists in the hills 
of the “vast sighing terrible peninsula.” 

Dostoevsky with Gin. The British run 
justice, administration and the drains, but 
they have the dead feeling that they are 
only caretakers for the Chinese and Indi- 
an merchants who run the rackets. The 
new sahibs come from unstately homes 
(with names like Kosy Kot) in dim Eng- 
lish suburbs. They never had it so good 
(“We're on to a good thing here, and for 
Christ's sake let’s enjoy it”), but it is not 
good enough. They are perpetually in 
hock to the merchants, forever struggling 
to make the frayed ends of their tropical 
pants match their sahib status. Further- 
more, there is the new look in colonial 
policy: Asiatics have become Asians, and 
Malayan, Eurasian, Chinese or Indian can 
get away with murder while the British 
must punish themselves for the smallest 
conversational indiscretion. 

In this setting—much of it familiar 
Greenery—Milty Hall emerges as a boozy 
bounder who resembles one of Dostoev- 
sky’s moral idiots with gin instead of vod- 
ka to fuel his false fires. He is a middle- 
class spiv of genius, a portrait of all those 
who can make love or a piece of change 
umong the ruins. In the wake of World 
War II armies, he had moved unerringly 
into the black market up the Italian pen- 
insula into Vienna, but eventually he 
seemed condemned to living off his wife in 
London, The need for propaganda (“You 
just pick it up as you go along. boy’) 
takes him to a last chance in Malaya, 
where he is supposed to dress up the un- 
precedented local elections. 

Right & Wong. The Chinese know in 
idvance who will be elected—Mr. Wong, 
who has everyone in his deep silk Shan- 
tung pocket. The wise and honorable Brit- 
ish district officer can tell right from 
Wong but knows he must rely on Wong's 
support. A report exposing Wong's web of 
corruption and threatening the whole del- 
icate balance of power is drafted by a 
British police officer. Because of Milty’s 
intervention there follow intrigue, black- 
mail and suicide. Careers are wrecked. 
Things will never be the same again at the 
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Novettst McMINNIES 
From W.M.B. to D.O.M. 


club, But Mr. Wong will appear in the 
next Honors List. and Milty, though 
“bowler-hatted” out of his country’s serv- 
ice, will carry on as a shady auto salesman 
in Beirut. 

Author Mary McMinnies, herself a 
charter mem-sahib (as wife of a Foreign 
Service official in Malaya). has a cold 
Waugh eye and ear for colonial types. The 
U.S, reader, however, cutting his way 
through the alphabet jungles of British 
officialese, should know that D.O.M. does 
not stand for some esoteric military order 
but merely for Dirty Old Man. It is all a 
long way from W.M.B.—the White Man's 
Burden of the great, dead Kipling days. 





Bettmann Archiv 
Lisrettist DA PonTE 
From brothel to virain muse. 


"L. de Ponty's Wagon" 


THe Ligertine Liserett (292 pr 
April F 
($3.75). 


At 36. Lorenzo da Ponte was not only a 
fop but a flop. As Poet to the Imperial 
Theaters in Vienna, it 
write librettos for 
Da Ponte had muffed the job. In 17 
almost 





was his duty to 


great composers,” but 





85 he 
decided to collaborate with “an 
unknown, second-rate composer’ named 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. Joseph II 
was shocked by such folly, but eventually 
the amiable Emperor gave his approval. 
The new opera was Le Nozze di Figaro. 





So began the greatest collaboration in 
operatic history. To this day, says British 
Biographer April FitzLyon, nobody quite 
mediocre poet the 
should be 


succeeded 


knows why “the facile 
very inexperienced dramatist 
the man who, above all others 
in providing Mozart with the perfect 
framework for his music.’” One possible 
explanation is that a better poet than Da 
Ponte might have been less willing to bow 
to Mozart’s stern dictum: “In an opera 
the poetry must be altogether the obedi- 
ent daughter of the music.” It is the usual 
fate of the librettist to be forgotten in 
favor of the composer, but Da Ponte de- 
serves to be remembered—not only be- 
cause of his skillful service to Mozart, but 
because of the outrageous and fascinating 
life he led. 

Priest to Poet. He was born (1749) in 
the Venetian town of Ceneda (now Vitto- 
rio Veneto). His parents were Jews; his 
original name was Emanuele Conegliano. 
But his father changed the family faith 
and Emanuele took the names of his 
baptizer, Bishop Lorenzo da Ponte. Aided 
by the bishop, Da Ponte became a Roman 
Catholic deacon. 

“Handsome, intelligent, ardent.” Da 
Ponte was also totally irreligious, un- 
scrupulous and dishonest. Of the three 
Venetian rules—‘A little Mass in the 
morning, a little gamble in the afternoon, 
and a little lady in the evening’—he paid 
lip service to the first. indulged rarely in 
the second, concentrated wholeheartedly 
on the third, While priest of San Luca in 
Venice, he took as his mistress Angioletta 
Bellaudi, a married woman who had been 
little better than a prostitute since the age 
of ten. Their first child barely missed be- 
ing born on a sidewalk. with Father da 
Ponte probably acting as midwife (“The 
kind of incident that happens every day,” 
he said). Ignoring a reprimand by the 
vicar-general, Da Ponte and Angioletta 
next opened a brothel—Da Ponte, “still 
in his cassock, played the violin.’ 

When the Foundling Hospital found it- 
self saddled with three children of the un- 
ion, the authorities lost patience. Charged 
with “public concubinage and rapto di 
donna onesta” (abduction of a respect- 
able woman), Da Ponte was sentenced 
to 15 years’ banishment from Venice. 

He arrived in Austria with nothing ex- 
cept “a little vocabulary” of 
German words which he had picked up in 
the arms of an innkeeper's wife at the 
border. Da Ponte boldly demanded the 


amorous 
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NINETY YEARS AGO, Jack Daniel found 
4 6 =a ; - 1 “CHARCOAL 

a sparkling stream of iron-free water flowing from Ae: i 
a limestone cliff. In a tiny distillery in the Tennessee = MELLOWED” 
hollow where the spring ran, Jack Daniel first made : Q 

: . air ROP 
his wonderfully rare “Charcoal Mellowed” whiskey. 4 
Today, the spring still runs cool, clear and iron- * oRBy 
free...the distillery is a little bigger, but only a liccle 
...and Jack Daniel’s Old-Time Tennessee Whiskey 
is still “Charcoal Mellowed,” drop by drop, before 
aging ...to bring to you the same rare and TENNESSEE WHISKEY « 99 PROOF BY cnoice 
exclusive flavor Jack Daniel was famous for. _ stil and Bottled by JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY 


LYNCHBURG (Pop. 399), TENN 
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Only the men are flying 


The fact is, men beat birds at 
their own game. Even when our 
feathered friends are grounded, we're 
aloft; flying ever higher, faster, safer, 
further. And, unbelievable as it may 
seem, more accurately. 

Among the companies spear- 
heading man’s conquest of the sky 
are nine of the GPE Group. Their 
contributions are basic —technologi- 
cal bench marks such as— 

e the only compass systems 
that always know where north is, 
whate the plane does, wherever 
it goes: Kearfott’s stable-platform 
gyro compasses; 


Hertner Electric * Kearfott + Librascope « Link Aviation * Pleasantville instrument + Pre 


e the only simulators to meet 
the need for on-the-ground training 
in supersonic flight: famous Link 
jet simulators; 

e the only airborne navigation 
systems in operational use guiding 
planes automatically and with un- 
precedented accuracy — anywhere, 
in any weather: GPL Doppler auto- 
navigators 

Inertial navigation, missile guid- 
ance, photoscience, and certain nu- 
clear power applications, are some 
other phases of aviation in which 
GPE companies are deeply and 
jointly involved. And while many of 


GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT 


the products of the GPE companies 
— particularly in the field of avia- 
tion—serve defense needs today, the 
important scientific advanc they 
embody are “plowshares” for to- 
morrow. 

Aviation is but one industry in 
which GPE companies work. A bro- 
chure describing the activities of the 
group is available. More than a 
dozen basic industries are served by 
products resulting from GPE coor- 
dinated technologies and resources. 


mn Me) CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCING COMPANIES © Askania Regulator * GPL « Graflex * Griscom-Russell 


nm Technology * Shand and Jurs * Simplex Equipment + Strong Electric 








The pilot — before he set eyes on this 
jet, before he set hand to the actual controls 
— had already “flown” it. He learned how 
on the ground, in a Link F-102 Simulator 

. one of more than a million fliers who 
have logged “Link time.” Millions more will 





Military flight and fliers benefit im- 
measurably from the systems and equip- 
ments developed by GPL, Kearfott, Libra- 
scope and the other GPE companies working 
in aviation. Once these classified products 
are released for civilian use, everyone will 
enjoy their benefits. 


The coordinated resources of the 
companies of the GPE Group, so ef- 
fective in anticipating and meeting 
the needs of flight, serve with equal 
effectiveness other industries suchas: 
Automatic Controls and Instrumentation 

Chemical and Petroleum 
Marine 
Motion Picture and Television 
Paper, Printing and Textile 
Power Generation and Conversion 
Steel, Mining, Transportation 


For brochure describ- 

ing the work of the f 

GPE Group, write to: 1 
GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT 
CORPORATION, 92 Gold Street, 
New York 38, New York. 
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post of Poet to the Theaters. Asked by | 
the Emperor how many plays he had 
written, Da Ponte for once gave an honest 
reply: “None, Sire.” The Emperor was 
impressed. “Good, good! Then we shall 
have a virgin muse,” he said. 

Casanova to Bourgeois. The virgin 
muse went briskly to work, chopping up 
other people’s plays. Good as he was at 
plundering and plagiarizing. only three of 
his numerous works—Figaro, Don Gio- 
vanni. Cosi fan Tutte—were fortunate 
enough to fall into the hands of a musical 
genius and make the name of Lorenzo da 
Ponte immortal. Figaro, based on Beau- 
marchais’ play, was Mozart's idea; Cosi 
fan Tutte’s origin is unknown; but Don 
Giovanni, “the opera of all operas,” was 
both an adaptation of a famed Spanish 
play and something of a musical auto- 
biography of Da Ponte himself. Blasphe- 
my, sacrilege and adultery—the renegade 
priest knew them by heart. Some say that 
Da Ponte’s friend, the libidinous Casa- 
nova, also had a hand in Don Giovanni, 
but all that can be said for certain is that 
Da Ponte wrote it while “a lovely young 
girl of 16,” his housekeeper’s daughter, 
was staying with him, and “would come 
to my room whenever I rang the bell, 
which truth to tell was pretty often, es- | 
pecially when it seemed that my inspira- 
tion was beginning to cool.” 

Emperor Joseph’s death wrote finis to 
Da Ponte’s sinecure; Mozart's death | 
ended his chances of further greatness. 
Penniless again, Da Ponte moved to Lon- 
don, where he worked as librettist to the | 
King’s Theater. At 43, “an age at which 
respectable married men take mistresses 
and disreputable adventurers think about 
marriage,” he married (or at least de- 
clared he had married) a young English 
girl and became the “bourgeois and almost 
respectable” father of five “more or less | 
legitimate” children. His debts mounted; | 
to escape them he fled to New York, land- 
ing with “a fiddle, a tea-urn, a carpet, a 
trunk full of books, and one box of fiddle- 
strings and suspenders.” 

Grocer to Educator. Having switched 
his faith to Anglican (or so he said), Da 
Ponte set up as a grocer; instead of 
writing odes to crowned heads, he now 
wrote “bills for sausages and dried 
prunes.” In Philadelphia he opened a mil- 
linery store and ran a carrier service, af- 
fectionately known as “L. de Ponty’s 
Wagon.” One day he met Clement Clarke 
Moore, author of The Night Before 
Christmas and a trustee of Columbia Col- 
lege. Under Moore’s patronage, Da Ponte 


founded the Manhattan Academy for 
Young Gentlemen (‘Every attention,” 


said the brochure, “will be paid to the 
morals of those entrusted to his care”). In 
1825 Da Ponte became Columbia’s first 
professor of Italian literature. 

America, says Author FitzLyon, has 
much for which to thank Da Ponte. His 
boosting of things Italian, his passion for 
introducing startling novelties, led to the 
building of New York's first opera house 
(at the corner of Church and Leonard 
Streets). Da Ponte died in 1838 at 89 and 
his passing was a grand operatic spectacle: 














Love Letters 


to ~ambler 
\ 


Active Octoge- 
narian, Royal Gard- 
ner is a retired trav- 







eling salesman who 
hasn’t stopped trav- 
eling yet. In love 
with the open road, 
he says his hobby is 
his car. He proves it by driving from 
his home in Hawthorne, California, 
to Chicago—2100 miles—every 
year. Read what he writes about 
his third Rambler: 














Royal Gardner 











“NEVER THIRSTY” 


"Our Rambler travels 
miles without getting 
thirsty for gasoline... 
never heats on desert or 
climbing mountains, and 
holds the road snugly. We 
arrive at our destination 
perfectly fresh and 
when we check our pocket-— 
book we are glad we own 
another Rambler." 





many 











Magic carpets excepted, nothing 
beats Rambler on the open road or 
city street! It’s _ 

got big-car ss i= 
room and road- Gv = 
ability ... plus” 
value 
























resale 
higher than any 
other low-priced 
car, Why not fun-test a 57 Rambler 
today? At your Hudson dealer. At 
your Nash dealer. 








It’s SEA’LICIOUS. 
A NEW 
TASTE 
THRILLS 


Made with luscious 





Rite ee 
Giga) 
‘Hiltons 


Sturcious 


OYSTER 
STEW 


—_ 


tender oysters, creamery butter and fresh milk 





fits the assorted pieces of the 
news together to bring 
” ™ you, each week, a full, 
clear and reliable newspicture 
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McGRAW 
NU 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declored o 
quarterly dividend of 35 cents per share, 
poyable March 11 to stockholders of 


record February 21 


After toking into account the 2-for-1 
stock split in January, 1957, this is an 
increase of 10 cents over the quarterly 
payment in 1956 

January billings of the McGraw- 
Edison Company were up 31 per cent 
over ao yeor ago, taking into account 
January sales for both years of Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., and Speed Queen, divi- 
sions acquired within the past year 

The dollar value of Edison orders re- 
ceived in January this yeor was 42 per 
cent higher than Januvory last year 


Mox McGraw, President 
McGrow-Edison Company 
Formerly McGraw Electric Company 


Elgin, Ilinois 
February 12, 
1957 
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REFILLS in 
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with his magnificent head upon a sea of 
pillows, he lavishly 
troupe of opera singers who knelt around 
his bed, At the very last moment he sum- 
moned a Roman Catholic priest, who 
received the old Jewish-Catholic-Anglican 
back into the fold. Author FitzLyon 
doubts that this repentance was sincere 
she is inclined to think that Da Ponte 
remembered in time the old Arabian prov- 


blessed a weeping 


erb: “There are no fans in Hell.” 
Heil Horlacher! 
THe Generar (191 Karlludwiq 





Opitz—John Day ($3). 


The art of satire does not grow 
from Germany's heavy One notable 
postwar exception is Forward, Gunner 
Asch! (Time, Oct. 29), which aimed 
laughter mostly at the petty tyrannies 
and tribulations of noncoms. Now another 
German satire boldly advances to 
the other end of the Wehrmacht 
archy. To General 
peace is a prelude to war 
rehearsal for death. 


readily 


soil. 


spoof 
hier- 
Puckhammer, 
life a 
He regards a soldier's 


von 
dress 


calling as holy, for he believes that God 
is a fellow Prussian. When his monocle 
glints, junior officers blanch. But just as 


no man is a hero to his valet 
eral is a demigod to his driver. Sergeant 
Major Horlacher is as common as dirt, 
and plays an ironic Sancho Panza to Von 
Puckhammer's Don Quixote. 

The Western Front is collapsing under 
the blows of the Normandy invasion 
forces. but Von Puckhammer 
his own dwindling sector as if he were the 
Fiihrer’s one-man secret weapon. When 
he rounds up a few Maquis and has 
them shot beside open graves, the general 
touches his hat and murmurs: “May God 
have mercy on them. the mercy which 
we could not show them.” “He's got 
manners,” thinks Horlacher drily. 

With the general's pretty daughter, 
the driver is more Panser than Panza. 
Defeat puts the general behind bars, 
and his daughter and the driver in busi- 
ness, They start out as bootleggers, 
enough to reopen a manu- 
facturing plant where steel 
helmets into saucepans. 
they are beating plowshares 
steel helmets. The author's de 
haunting notion that history 
peating itself in postwar Germany is en 
hanced when the general is and 
delivers an impassioned blood-and-iron 
speech at a reunion of his ex-comrades-in- 
arms. As he raises his arms to his Prus- 
sian god and furiously demands. “Give 
me back my career!”, Von Puckhammer 
goes completely. if implausibly, mad 
[Penge csagc e insanity 
the asylum doctor, being “the 
| denal malady of military men.’ 

Novelist Karlludwig Opitz, 42, is not 
immune to the occupational malady of 
satirists, a sneaking fondness for the sub- 
ject satirized. As a longtime professional 
soldier who enlisted in the French Foreign 
Legion at 17 and saw action with the 
Wehrmacht in France and Africa during 
World War Il, he gives full marks to 


so no gen- 


shores up 


nice 


save 
bombed-out 
they turn 
Within a 
back 
*batable but 
may be re- 


year 
into 


released 





according to 
occupa- 





£ Lotte Genzsch 
Nove.ist Opitz 
adlier than a Luger. 


A laugh can be de 


loyalty and military skill. Turned 

virtues become the “Furor 
a vice at which Author Opitz 
derisive aim, proving that a 
v deadlier than a Luger. 


courage 
blind, these 
teutonicus,” 
takes wry 
laugh can 


But Is It History? 


THe Ace oF Roosevett, I—THe Cr 
sis OF THE Oto Orver, 1919-1933 (557 
pp.|—Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr— 
Houghton Mifflin ($6). . 


In 1919 a handsome young New York 
aristocrat with a politically useful name 
spotlighted the man he wanted to see as 
the next President of the U.S. Said Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt of Herbert Hoover: 
“He is certainly a wonder and I wish we 
could make him President There 
could not be a better one.” By 1932. no 
two men lived in colder enmity. In 
F.D.R.’ Hoover had become a drag- 
on who was devouring the common man. 
To Hoover, Roosevelt worst an 
madman, at best a mere “feath- 





} 


s view 


was at 


cconomic 


erduster” (the nickname had been de- 
vised by kindly friends who considered 
F.D.R. a mental lightweight, a view then 


shared by Mr. Justice Holmes and Pundit 
Walter Lippmann, among others). In the 
first of four volumes on The Age of Roo- 
sevelt, the author of The Age of Jackson 
now tells how the featherduster became a 
shining knight who slew the dragon. 

The Crisis of the Old Order, a Book- 
of-the-Month-Club selection for March 
shows Harvard Historian Arthur Schles- 
inger Jr. handling history with the touch 
of a man assembling ammunition for 
a political campaign. Schlesinger hardly 
bothers to disguise his bias or his political 
philosophy, which (at least on the evi- 
this book) boils down to the 
Government do it. And he 
curiously innocent notion 


dence of 
slogan: let 
clings to the 


that Government can run the economic 
show without eventually controlling the 
TIME, MARCH 11, 1957 





"IN OUR 23 YEARS OF BUSINESS 


Weve bought 1150 trucks 


AND WHEN IT COMES TO AIR BRAKES, WE PREFER 


Beadixfffestinghowes 


THE WORLD'S MOST TRIED AND TRUSTED AIR BRAKES 





MR. ALBERT CASSENS, Vice Pres. 


Cassens Transport Company 






From general headquarters in Edwards- 
ville, Iinois, Mr. Cassens helps direct 
the activities of a firm serving points 
in the Midwest and the West Coast. In 
1955 Cassens ‘Transport rigs rolled up 
a total of over 12,000,000 miles while 
hauling automobiles from Detroit, 
Michigan, to Llinois, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Iowa, California, Washington 
and Oregon. The company employs 
over 200 people and maintains termi- 


nals in Michigan, Indiana and Illinois. 





ad 
BENDIX-WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMOTIVE AIR BRAKE COMPANY KAT 
General offices and factory—Elyria, Ohio. Branches—Berkeley, Calif. and Oklahoma City, Okie. /S Se 
= = 
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| ACCEPTED SYMBOLS 





Symbol for tantalum . . . the element 
whose ability to maintain high strength 
at high temperatures makes it the 
ideal material for a great variety of 
metal parts of electron tubes. 

Just as Ta is the accepted symbol 
for tantalum, so Tung-Sol represents 
highest quality production of electron 
tubes in volume. This singular ability 
is a major reason why Tung-Sol is 
America's largest independent elec- 
tron tube manufacturer. 





fs 
TUNG-SOL 


ECTR 
SEMICONDUCTORS 


Tung-Sol Electric Inc., Newark 4, N. J. 
Manufacturers of Automotive and Elec- 


tronic Components. 
i © 


Sealed Beam Signat 
Headlamps Flashers 


Alamenzed Special Purpose 
Picture Tubes Tubes 





Miniature 
lamps 


Radio And 
TV Tubes 





Semiconductors 
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entrances and exits of personal and politi- 
cal freedom. 

Black & White. Schlesinger lays down 
a line that many historians will find hard 
to toe: business during the early years of 
the 2oth century pretty much ran the 
U.S. Under Theodore Roosevelt and Wil- 
son, the common man had found cham- 
pions whose influence petered out after 
World War I. Prosperity left the liberals 
crying in the wilderness, and businessmen 
plundered and ruined the economic sys- 
tem. The big boys were so greedy that 
they not only killed the goose that laid the 
golden egg but ate it without offering the 
ordinary man so much as a bone. The 
country was on the verge of revolution 
when along came F.D.R. He didn’t know 
much about economics, but he was nice 
to liberals such as Rexford Tugwell, who 
proclaimed that “the future is becoming 
visible in Russia,” and A. A. Berle, who 
saw “no great difference between having 
all industry run by a committee of Com- 
missars and by a small group of Direc- 
tors.” Above all, F.D.R. denounced busi- 
ness and was committed to large doses 


| of statism. At book’s end, in 1933, Roose- 
| velt, “armored in some inner faith... 
| serenely awaited the morrow.” 


All this is not so much written as pasted 
together. Economic theories, political ma- 
neuvers, even the Roosevelt biography— 
all are told through endless quotations 
barely held together by some bright 
phrases. Complex changes are told with the 
black and white naiveté of a medieval mo- 
rality play even when Schlesinger is not 
directly dealing with his hero or chief vil- 
lain: e.g., after World War I, “with peace, 
selfishness returned’—as simple as that. 

Boobs & Crooks. In the end, Author 
Schlesinger damages his own case, for 
even Roosevelt admirers are bound to be 
distressed by the way in which Schlesinger 
weights his scales with selected evidence 
to drag down businessmen and to hoist 


| F.D.R. No one can reasonably deny the 


errors and terrors of the era. But in Schles- 
inger’s version, financiers and members of 
the Hoover Administration almost with- 
out exception are boobs or crooks or both; 
their reluctance to recognize the Depres- 
sion for what it was, and to force more 
stringent Government action, is attributed 
to nothing more than blindness or greed. 
And Schlesinger’s set pieces on the U.S. 
scene during the Depression read like ex- 
cerpts from the New Masses of the 30s: 
his description of the Democratic Con- 
vention hall in 1932 is thick with cloying, 
selfconscious phrases: “The organ drown- 
ing out the bad times, casting out the sad 
times . . . HAPPY DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN.” 

It will be interesting to see, in later 
volumes, how much credit Roosevelt's New 
Deal gets for saving the nation, and how 
the villainous businessman finally acquired 
enough vision to contribute his mite to 
an expanding economy. In the meantime 
many a reader will wish that Author 
Schlesinger would allow a remarkable and 
memorable American to be judged on his 
own great merits and great faults, without 
loading the historian’s dice in his favor. 








MISCELLANY 


Scrambled? In Sydney. Australia, Mrs. 
Gwendolyne Kelly got a divorce after she 
told the judge that she returned home 
early from a vacation, found her husband 
in bed with a woman who mistook her for 
the maid, ordered bacon and eggs. 





Blow, Gabriel. In Boston, Thomas J. 
Owens drew a three-month sentence for 
theft after he stole a $300 trumpet, 
aroused suspicion by trying to peddle it 
first as a clarinet, then as a trombone. 


Shoot If You Must. In Kingman, 
Ariz., when gun-waving Convict Charles 
Turner burst into an Episcopal parsonage 
one jump ahead of a sheriff’s posse, $2- 
year-old Miss Louise Freeland ordered 
him to drop the gun, took him by the arm 
and marched him outside to the waiting 
officers, explained: “I didn’t want to see 
him shot. He probably would have blood- 
ied up my favorite chair.” 


Ask a Question . . . In San Diego. 
arraigned before U.S. Commissioner Betty 
Graydon on a dope-smuggling charge 
David Hedrick was asked what he did for 
a living, replied: “Well, ma’am, lately 
I've been forging checks.” 


Not Honor More. In Copenhagen, after 
reading a lurid newspaper report of the 
attempted holdup of a woman, a 17-year- 
old wrongdoer gave himself up to police, 
explained: “I want to let you know that 
it hurts my pride to be identified as a sex 
maniac. All I needed was her money.” 


The Wild Side. In Miami, 78-year-old 
Mrs. Mary Bloomfield Bayliss started 
across a street, wound up in court, was 
fined $2 for jaywalking, $100 for disor- 
derly conduct and resisting arrest, $200 
for slugging a policeman. 





One Life to Give. In Genoa, Italy 
deciding that Mario Mattioli had lied 
about the length of his compulsory service 
and remained in the navy an extra year, 
the Italian government charged him with 
defrauding it of 730 meals, 1,125 cups of 
coffee, 2,190 cigarettes, two uniforms, 
two caps, two pairs of shoes, three pairs 
of socks, three sets of underwear, seven 
handkerchiefs and $31. 


Breach After Long Silence. In Cincin- 
nati, Le Cameron Trent won a divorce 
after he testified that his wife “threw 
chinaware at me, tried to stick me with 
scissors, took a butcher knife and tried to 
cut my throat, and wouldn’t talk to me.” 


Uber Alles. Near San Francisco, police 
bagged Drugstore Clerk Haig Terzian for 
possessing a marijuana cigarette, made a 
routine check of his property, found: one 
Mauser pistol, three cases of dynamite 
and caps, five hand grenades, a tear-gas 
gun, a smoke bomb, a 4-ft. brass cannon, 
a Nazi uniform, two swastika banners, 
15 unregistered machine guns. 
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whatever the job a 
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© ) SELF«STICKING 
In our complete line, there's a self-sticking tape for every job... write Permacel Tape Corporation, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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INDEPENDENT TELEPHONES 


HELP YOU 
REACH ALL AMERICA “%& 






Eyes to the sky. A hum of engines 
in the quiet dawn. “Friendly aircraft headed 
east-southeast, altitude 4,000 feet.” a crisp 
voice speaks into the telephone. 

At Civil Defense outposts throughout the nation, 
dedicated people —and dependable 

telephone service —guard our skies. 

4,500 Independent telephone companies, 

serving two-thirds of the entire area of the nation, 


help make up the vast network of communications 






Join the 
GROUND OBSERVER CORPS 


Call or write Civil Defense 


INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE COMPANIES 


United States Independent Telephone Association 


e 
of America Pennsylvania Building + Washington, D.C. 


so vital to our future... and our security, 
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DEWAR'S 
“White Label” 


and ANCESTOR 
SCOTCH WHISKIES 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 

... their colorful tartans worn in glory 
through the centuries. Famous, too, 

is Dewar’s White Label and 
Ancestor, forever and always a 

wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 





Piper at parade rest 
Clan Wallace Tartan 


Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky ( Schenley Import Corp., N. Y. 





Why settle for less than a Lucky? You'll | 


best-tasting cigarette you 





GO FIRST-CLASS-—¢g0 Lucky. This one is all cige 
—all fine tobacco—all mild, good-tasting tobacco 1 
TOASTED to taste even better. Buy a carton—: 


find they’re all you've been looking for in a ciga 


Luckies Taste Bett 


“IT’S TOASTED” TO TASTE BETTER ...CLEANER, FRESHER, SMOOT! 


ie i i 
@A.T. Co, waonucr or Ae Maurinan bacco Companys: AMEmCN's 


